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£].1QM£NTS OF GESTCftR 



sfflcnaK I. 

ELOCUTION has, for some jears, past, beeD an ob- 
i ject of attention in the most respectable schools in 
this coonirj. A landable ambition of instructing youth, 
in the pronunciation and delifreiy of their native Ian- 
Ifuage, has made English speeches n very conspicnons 

* part of those exhibitions of ortftoiy^ which Ao onr setni- 
;naries nf learning so much credit. 

This attention to t^nglish pronunciation has induced 

. seteral ingenious men to compile exercises in elocution) 
/or this use of schools, which have answered very use- 
ful purposes ; but none,so far zh I have seen,haTe attetnp- 
led to give us a regular system of gesture, suited to the 
wants and capachies of schoolboys. Mr. Burg^, ra his 
Art of Speakiog, ha? given m a system of the passions ; 
dnd has shovrn us how they appear in the countenance, 
and operate on the body ; but 'this system, however use- 
ful to ^ople of riper years, is too delicate and com- 
plicated to be taught in schools. Indeed the exact adap- 

. tation of the action to the word, and the word to the ac- 
tion^ as Shakespeare calls it, is the DXt>st difficult part of 
delivery, and, therefore, can never be taueht perfectly 
to children ; lo say nothing of distracting their attention 
with two rery dimcuh thin|^, at the same time. But 
(hat boys should stand motionless, while they are pro- 
nodnoiDg, the most impassioned language, is extremely 
absurd and unnatural ; and that they should eptawl into 
an awkward, ungain and desultory action, is still more 
offensive -and disfennting. Ti^at then remains, but that 



«uch a general stjle of aetioa be adopted, as shall be ea« 
«i]y conceived, and easily executed ; which, though sot 
expressive of any particular passion, «hall not be incon* 
aistent with the expression of any passion ; which shall 
always keep the body in a graceful position, and shall so 
vary its motiops, at proper intervals, as to see the sub- 
ject operating on the speaker, and not the speaker on the 
subject. This, it will be confessed, is a great desidera- 
tum; and an attempt to this, is the principal object of 
the present publication. 

The difficulty of describing action by Words, will'be 
allowed by every one ; and 5 we were_ never to give any 
instructions, but such as should completely answer our 
wishes, this difficulty would be a good reason for not at- 
tempting to give any description of it. But there are 
many degrees between conveying a precise idea of a 
thing and no idea at all. Besides, in this part of deliv- 
ery, instruction may be conveyed bv the eye, and this 
organ is a much more rapid vehicle of knowledge than the 
ear. This vehicle is addressed on the present occasion ; 
and plates, representing the attitudes which are described 
are annexed to the several descriptions, which it is not 
doubted, will greatly facilitate the reader's conception, 

Plate I, represents the attitude in which a boy should 
always place himself when he begins to speak. He 
should rest the whole weight of his body on the right leg ; 
the other, just touching the ground, at the distance at 
which it would naturally fall, if IjiCted up to show that 
the body does not bear upon it. The knees should be 
straight, and braced, and the body, though perfectly 
straight, not perpendicular,^ but inclining as far to the 
right as a firm position on the right leg will permit. 
The risrht arm n^ust then be held out, with the palm 
open, the fingers straight and close, the thumb almost 
as distant from them as it will go ; and the flat of the 
hand neither horizontal nor vertical, but exactly between 
both. The position of the arm, perhaps will be best des- 
cribed, by supposing an oblong hollow square formed by 
the measure of four arms as in plate I, where the arm 
in its true position, forms the diagonal of such an imag- 
inary figure. So that if lines were drawn at right angles 
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from the shoulder, extending downwards, forwai^i and 
sideways, the arm will form an angle of forty five de- 
grees every way. 

When the pupil has pronounced one sentence, in 
the position thns described, the hand, as if lifeless, most 
drop down to the side, the very moment the lai^t accen* 
ted word is ^onoanced ; and the body, withont altoring 
the place of the feet, poise itself on the left leg, while 
the left hand raises itself into exactly the same position 
as the light was beforevand continues in this position till 
the end of the next sentence, when it drops down on the 
side as if dead ; and the body poising itself on the right 
leg as before, continues with the right arm extended, 
tiU the end of the saeceeding sentence ; and so on irom 
right to left, and from left to right, alternately, till the 
speech is ended. 

Great care nrast be taken, that the pnpil end one sen- 
tence completely before he begin another. He most 
let the arm drop to the side, and continae, for a moment, 
in that postnre, in which he concluded, before he poises 
his body on the other leg, and raises the other arm intQ. 
the diagonal position, before described; both which 
^onld be done, before he begins to prononnce the next 
sentence. Care must also be taken, in shiAing the body 
from one leg to the other, that the feet do not alter their 
distance. In altering the position of the body, the feet 
will necessarily alter their position a little,but this change 
mvst be made, .*by turning the toes in a somewhat differ- 
ent direction without su&ring them to shift their ground. 
The heels, in this transition, change their place, but not 
the toes. The toes may be considered as pivots, on. 
which the body turns, from side to side. 

If the popiPs knees are not w^ll formed, or incline in- 
wards, he muft be taught to keep his legg at as great a 
distance as posssible, and to mcline his body so much to . 
that side on which the .arm is extended, as to oblige 
him to rest the opposite leg upon the toe ; and this will, 
in a great measure, hide the defect of his make, (n the 
same manner, if the arm be too long, or the elbow incline 
inwards, it will be propisr to make him turn the palm of 
his hand downwards, so as to make it p^rlectly horizon* 



41$ ELBMEK^S 

M. Tkk will BbM^Uhr rmclme th« dbdii^ otit#ftt<fo, md 
^ prevent the #oi«t positioit the arm can possibly £ill irdby 
..which is that of inclining the elbow to thd ho^^ Thisr 
positioBof the haoid^ 9o necessarilj keeps the elbow i^ut, 
ttetit would not foe improper to moke the pupil some^' 
times practise it, (hough be may hftve no diefl^tinbis 
make ; as an occaskmal alteration of the former position 
W MBytmiy oAeft be necessarj, bothfor the) sbke of jiisf- 
ffesv«ad i^umty. Thesis two last pofxttiovs of the ieg^ 
H&d ariMP are describefdinr Plarte II. 

Wlfes tho pispil hargot the habit of holding; hisrhattd 
dtid arm propertyi bfe may be taught to mo^e it ' lot i\ii^ 
MOl^oa he Most be cs^efiil to heep the arm from the bodjr. 
li# tMst neither drxw the elbow bacliwardSynioff suSerit 
(UK approach to the side ; but white the hmd add longer 
joint of the s^m are curving towards the shouldert the 
iFAt^e army witb the elbow, formiDg nearly air aogl« of 
4 square, should^ move upwiairds from the shoulder, in the^ 
sdme poBitios aswheo graeefully taking; off th& hat f thut 
is^ with the elbow e^eir^^d from* the side, ^d the uppear 
jMflt of tfaeraipm nearly on » line with the sbouldeiv aad^ 
fttmittg ati ashler of a s^are with the body ; (See Flatife 
^ HI ;) this motion of the arm will nalur'aliy bring the 
hand^ with the pahn downwards, into a hori^ontai poei<' 
tion, andwhfenitaspproacheft to tb«rhead(, theai1»shot)ld^ 
With a jirk, be suddeniy straightefted' into Us drst post' ' 
tkfi^ at the very moment ^hf^ emphatical woifd is pro* 
notmcedv This coiacidence df the hand' and voice, wtH 
greatly eorfbrce the protiunczation; and^ if they keep 
dme, they will be in tunei, as it were, to^ each' other ; aikd 
to force and energy^ add harmony and variety. 

As this motion of the arm issompewhat cotnpiioatedtv- 
and may be' found difficult to execute, it would be ad- 
visable to l^t tlse pi^ilat first speafe without any^ motioor 
of the arm at alt. After seme thne, be witirnatoraHy Ml 
into a'SflKilt curvalurO'of t;he elbow, to beat - tinfOy as it 
wefe, to the emph«tle word ; and i§Y i» doing tbis^ he isj 
constantly urg«d tof rawethe elbow, and- to^hcop^it: at a» 
distance fron» the body, the' action of the- arm wiU natuK 
rally grow up into that we*hatre j^stdescdbedi^ So the- 
diagonal pesiCiOD of the amvthough ther ineet^gcac^fuV 
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and easy wH^ii thf body is at rest, may be too difficult &r 
. bojrstofail into at first; and therefor^ it may be necessa- 
ry, in order to avoid the worat extreme, for some time,^^ 
tb make them extend the arm as. far from the body as tliey 
can) in a sotnewhat similtu* direction, but. higher Trim tl^ 
ground j and inclining more to the back* Great card m\ist 
be takeii to keep the hand .open, and the thumb ^t some 
^ distance from ^be^fingers ; and particular attention must 
be paid, to keeping the hand in an exact line with the low- 
er part t>f the arm»fso as not to bend at the wrists either 
. "wbki it is held out, without motion, or when it gives Uie 
■* emphatic stroke* And, above all, thalM>dy mtist he kept 
^ m a straight Ime with the leg on which it bears, and not 
suffered to bend to the oppoiute aide. 

At first, it may not be improper W the teachrer, after 
pladag ^e pupil in the position, (Platb I ) to stand at 
some distance, exactly oppo^te to him, in the same posi« 
tion, the right and left sides only reversed ; and while the 
pupil ia speaking, to shew him, by example, the action he 
is to make use ef. In this case, the teacher's left h&Bd 
wMl correspond to the^upil's right; by whkh means he 
will see as in a looking-glass, how to regulate bis gestui^e^ 
and will soon catch the. method of doing it by himselL ^^ 

It is expected the master will be a little discouraged^ 
at tne awkward figure his pupil makes, in his first at* 
temjpts to teach him* But this is no more than what hap« 
p«ns in dancing, fencing, or any fither exercise which de« 
pends en habit. ; By praatice ■ the ptipU will soon begin 
1^ feel his posti^n^and tke etfsy in it Those positione 
^ which were at wst distipasing to him, he will fall into 
naturally ; and) if th^y are kuch as are^e|llyi graceful and 
becoming (and such it is presumed are ^ose which have 
been juat dc^scriKed) they will be adopted, with more fa* 
{|lity tbao a&y otjllr that aaa be taught himi 
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[ siead« Imlcctlj when we coctiidisr ' i 

and prevailing semiinenta of mo»t pi.>ys» v^c ainuU 
wonder, that they arc not alw«)» thought to be Ific jrioet 
niv. ;'.'. - lYjjloymenl for youth at achool $ nor, when we 
r' ic long inlenyption to the common school ex* 

tir :aj, which the preparation for « pipy m 11 it necessarily 
<j . ii:, ri, ihall we ihink n conbisteni with generaJ im* 
r B u t < t o wa ve e ve ry o h j e c tion f r a m p md cnce 

o i *M I L . , it may be cortfiticntiy affirmed^ that the actings 
k#f a pby ia not so Conducive to improvement in elocittioi»i 
[ms tbc ipeaking of single speechei. 

In itie firit place, the acting ot playi is of all kindi of 
delivery the most ditFic:ult ; ^nd Iherefore, cannot be the 
I moil suitable exercise for boys^ at Bchc^oL In the ne¥t 
placcj a '*'"^mf*»!c pcrrortntinco requires so much atten* 
itbn to ■ tment of the body, no Tari<s4 an expret- 

Fijon of thv i- ih>. oiis, and so strict an adherence to charac- 
ter, thai elocuiion is in dansfer of beings ne {fleeted ; be- 
I m\c- r^T . projjriety of action, and a nice discrimiTiation 
[of* us, however essential on the stage, are but 

[of * V importance in a school. It is plain^ op^tH 

fdit' foi-c'ibie pronunciaCioti, which school boys 

\%hii at J and not that fjukk transition from <Jft« 

rpas-. .unthf r, thiit archni^ss of look, and lhat_/>« rfc 

FMt^a'iv,as h is calledi so essential to a tolerable dramatic 
LcxhibjtioB, ami which actors themaelvei can icarcely a*- 
lldkn. In li^ort, it h ^p^-aking, rather than acttnj^, which 
lichool boyt should be taught i while the peribrmatide 
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c ^ l>la)$it calculated to Uach them actings rather ttian 

But there ia % contranr extreme, mlo wbicb many 
Iciichcr* arc apt to run, anti chkfly those who are ineapa- 
-^ bic ol Mpeakjiig themselves ; ami that b, to condemn every 
thini>, whitli b veheiiieut afui forcible, as ikcairicdL It 
1 trickt to cl<3prcciaie whut wc csiftnot attain j and 
<-...ii -^ A %plnted profiivnciation fAr^ifmcZ/iS but an artful 
i-nctUtid of hidm^ an iHter iu^ibjlitj" of spt;akingfWhh force 
£knd energy. Butj though school lji>ya ought not to he 
m& U£:ht those nice touches which iovm the greatest diffi- 
^ulfira ill the profe'Bsion of an actor, they should not be 
^€>€M much restrained from the cxenion of voice, so ne* 
^<-3fsaiy to Biren^fheninf^ the organs of sound, because 
^ttm-y may sometime* b^ too load and vociferous. Per- 
i • t* !»?* nUicout of tcn^ instead of too much confidence, and 
^r^«> viulent a manntT ui spcakingf Tvhich these teachers 
: n nil n)%tch to dreadj liave, as Dr* Johnson calls it, a 
id t(]ustltlyi a !»tupid laiiguor, and a torpid apatiiy, 
-_^ J 4c'^«e mual be routed by somcthiiii^ atronir and excessive, 
^^ ^^ c^ticty %till never rbe even to mediocrity ; while tUe few 
-.^rJ^o tuive a tcnitoncy to raut, ai-c very easily re c la imtd, 
, M B«J c/ll|jht to be treated, in pi-onun elation and action, ;»a 
^ ^ m. »-ifitilUn udvi^tii xia lo do, in coinpoairion ; that is, we 
— l^^e^ w Ul r»thci* allow of an rKut^erancc, than, by loo much 
■^ ^ m a ' y * ■ ^k the vi|*or and luxurlancy of nature, 

** *^* ' l hoyn, ihci^fore, oui^ht not to be laugkl 

J fc «-^ *^ ■:! Ihty ahoulrt, ai much aa po^siDlc. 

*\\ Huch spcechcSj as require a full' 

i; for whfch purpose the) 

<ti oraliouii odes and sucl 

4b 1^1 e In the declamatory an<^ 

tirit^ tirr many sicenos of plays 

^t the finest compoai 

■ r^m miy be adopted a 

t und ihy»c, mfti^ p^rtlcii 

J >i 1 1 1 in ^ ht a ; for ar lion . \ * 

. than v\ s . 

akr 

"" -*-** J J **.vi Oiic nth' 
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addresses an6ther speakers id Tiew of an audiloryt are 
UDder very different predicaments. The former has oidy 
one objeet to address ; the latter has two. For if a spea? 
ker on thestagewere to address the person he speaks to, 
without any regard to thepoint of view in which be stands, 
with respect to the audtence^ he would be aptto turn hit 
back oin them, and to place himself in such positions as 
would be highly ungraceful and disgusting. When a 
scene therefore, is represented, it is* necessary that the 
two persoaages, who speak, ^ould form a sort of picture, 
and place themselves in a position agreeable to the laws of 
perspective. In order to do this, it will be necessary that 
each of them should stand obliquely, and, chiefly make 
use of *one hand. That is, supposing the stage or plat* 
form where they stand to be quadrangle, each speaker 
should, respectfully, lace the corner of it next to the au* 
dience ; and use that hand, and rest upon that Ibg, which 
is next to the person he speaks to, and wliicb is farthest 
from the audience. This disposition is absolutely neces- 
sary, to form any thing like a picturesque grouping olf oh« 
jects, and without it, that is, if both "Speakers use the 
right hand, and stand exactly fronting each other, the im- 
propriety will be palpable, and the spectacle disgusting. 
It need scarcely be noted, that if the speaker in a scene, 
tises that hand which is next the audience, he ought like- 
wise to poise his body upon the same leg : This is almost 
W^ invariable rule tn action ; the hand should act on that 
side only, 6q which the body bears. Good actors and 
speakers may someUmes depart from this rule, hut such 
only) will know when ta4o it, with propriety. 

Occasion may be taken in the course of ^he scene, to 
change sides. One speaker, at the end of an impassion- 
ed speech, may cross ovier to the place of the other, 
while the latter^ at the same moment, crosses over to the 
place of the former. Thi^i however, must be done with 
— at care, and so as to keep the back from being turned 
^he audience. But if this transition be p^ormed 
.'oitly, it will have a very good effect, in varying the 
sition 0f the speakers, and giring each an opportunity 
"unor hia rij^ht baiid«-tbe most favorable to grace 
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and expression— Andy ify from so humble a scene as the 
Bchool) we may be permitled to raise our observations to 
the senate, it might be hinted, that gentlemen on eaci) side 
of the house, while addressing the chair, can, with grace 
and propriety, only make use of one hand ; namely, that 
which is next tQ the speaker ; and it may be observed in 
passing, that to all the other advantages of speaking 
which ai^ supposed to WeUng to one side of the house-*^ 
may be added— the graceful use of the right hand. 

The better to conceive the position of two speakers in 
a scene, a Plate is givtUi representing tlieir respective at<» 
titudes : And it must be carefully noted, that, when they 
are not speaking, the arms must hang in their natural 
place, by the sides : Unless what is spoken, by one, is of 
such importance, as to excite agitation and surprise, in the 
other.. But if we should be sparing of gesture at ail times, 
we should be more particularly so, when we are not speak- 
ing. 

From what has been laid down, it will evidently ap- 
pear, how much more difficult and complicated is tiie ac- 
tion of a scene, than that of a single speech ; and, in teach- 
ing both to children, how necessary it is, to adopt as sim«' 
pie and easy a method as possible. The easiest method 
of conveying instruction, in this point, will be suilicitntiy 
v^difficuft; and therefore, the avoiding of awkwardness and 
impropriety, should be more the object of instructioui 
than the conveying of beauties. 

There are, indeed, seme masters, who are against 
teaching boys any action at all, and are for leaving them 
in this point entirely to nature. It is happy, however, 
that they do not leave that aotion to nature, which is ac- 
quired by dancing ; the deportmert of their pupils, would 
soon convince them they were imposed on by the sound 
of words, improved and beautiful nature is the object 
ofthe painteir's pencil, the poet's pen, and the rhetori- 
c's acftion, and not diat sprdid and common nature, 
-chis perfectly rude and uncultivated. Nature di* 
:s US to ait, and art selects and polishes the beauties 
atttite : It is' net sufficient for an oratbr, says Qu'mtl|« 
1 *^**^***^ - Mii\ He muit b« an improved and eufr 
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tivated man ; he must be.^ man^ favored by nature and 
faWpae^ by art. 

' But the necessity o£ adopting sooie method of teaching^ 
iicttony is too evident to need proof; Boys will infallibly 
contract some action ; to require them to stc^nd stock still 
while tbey are speaking an impassioned speech^ is not 
fxiiy ezacttng a very difficult task from them, but is in 
a great measure checking their natural exertions. If 
they are left to themselves, they will, in all probabilijyy 
fall into very wild and ungraceful action, which, when 
once formed into habit, can scarcely ever be. corrected : 
Giving them therefore, a general outline of good action, 
sit;st be of th&^utmost consequence to their progress and 
improvement in pronunciation. 

The great use, therefore, of a system of action like the 
present, is, that a boy will never be embarrased, for want 
of knowing what to do with^his legs and arms; nor will 
he bestow that attention on bis action, which ought to be 
directed to bis. pronunciation : He will always be in apo- 
sition which will hot disgrace his figure, and when this 
.gesture is ea§y to him, it may serve ai| a groundwork to 

4 something more perfect: He may either by his own 
geni«s or his master's instructions, build some other ac- 
tion upon it, which may, in time, give it additional force ' 
and variety. 

Thus, what seemed either "unworthy the attention, or 
too difficult for the execution of others, t|ie author of the 
pre^nt publication has ventured to attempt. A convic- 
lion of the necessity •f teaching some system of aetions 
and the abundant success of the present system, in one of 
the most respectable academies near London, has deter* 
mined him to publish it, for the use of such seminaries as 
make English pronunciation a part (^ their fiscipltne* 

It may not be useless to observe,^ that boys should be 
classed in this, as in every •ther kind of instruction, ac- 
cording to their abilides ; that a class should n6t consist ; 

.of more than ten; that about eight oi* ten lines of some 
speech should be read first by the teacherj then bv the 
boy who reads best, and tKen by the rest in order, all hav- 
ing a book ttf the sasae kind, an^ all reading the ^ame 
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portion. Tb1« portion they mutt be ordered to get by 
keart against the next lesson ; aiid then tlie first boy must 
speak it, standing; »t some distance before the rest, in the* 
manner directed in the Plates ; the second boy must suc- 
ceed bim/and so on till they have all spoken. After 
which another p^rtioA must be read to them, which they 
must read and speak in the same manner as before* 
Wfien they have gone throujirli a speech in this manner 
by portions, the two or three first boys may be ordered, 
again&t the next lesson, to speak the whole speech ; tho 
next lesson^ two or three more, and so on to the rest. 
This will excite emulation, and give the teacher an o^. 
portunity of rankins; them according to their merit. 



SECTION III- 

Mules for exfresring9 with fropriety^ the prinefpai 
'\ Fassions and Hummus, which oeeur in Reading, or 
. fuilie Speakit^* "^ 

iC^ VEBY part of the human frame contributes to ex« 
WrA ^ess the passionft and emotions of the mioc^ aad to 
shew in general its present state. The head is aome- 
timea erected, sometimes hj^ig down, sometimes draws 
suddenly back with an air oi disdain, somedmes shews by 
a nod a.particttlar person or objeet; gives assent, or denialy 
foy different motions ; threatens by one sort of movemeott 
approves by another, and expresses suspicion by a third. 

The arms are sometimes both thrown out, sometimes 

the right alone. Somedmes they are lifted up as high las 

the&ice, to express wonder ; sometimes held out beforo 

the breast} to shew fear ; spread forth with the hands 

»eQ, to express deskeor affection; tho hands clapped la 

Cprise,and in sudden joy and grief ; the right hand cleo- 

*d, and the'anns brandished, toi threaten ; the two arma 

akimbo, to look big, aad express coi^mpt or courage. 

»^ the hands, we solicit, we refuse, we promise^ we 
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tlireatcnj-^c dismiss, we invit«, we ihtreat, we express 
p^ version, fear, doubting, dental, askings, affirmatiHEWij ncg»- 
tion, joy, grief, confession, penitence. With the haads 
y^e* describe, and point out all circumstances of time^ 
r> Iskce, and manner of what we relate ; we eaccUe the p»&- 
l^oTis of others, and sooth them, we approve and disap^ 
3 rove, pei^mit, or prohibit, admire orilespise* The hand^ 
[^j-vc OS instead of many sorts of words, and where tWc 
^j^y^guage of the tongue is unknown, that of theliands is 
sr>ci^''^^^^ being univetsal, and common to all nations. ' 

T*ht legs advance, or retreat, to express desire, or a* 
^^ fusion, love or hatred, courage or fear, and produce ex«» 
^lt»tion, or leaping in sudden jny^ and the stamping of 
fi^ foot expresses earnestness, anger and threatening. 

jglspecially the face being furnished with a variety of 
^^^iscles, does more in expressing the passions of the mind 
^WLti the whole human frame besides. The change of c<>l- 
>ci r 0^ white people) shewsi by turns, anger by redness^ & 
^^dt sometimes by paleness, fear likewise by paleneas, and 
^j^3f*ie by blushing. Every feature contributes its psurt. 
C*tae mouth open shews one state of mind, shut, another* 
»se gnashihg of the teeth, another. The forehead stnootbl 
.3^^brows arched and easy, shew tranquillity or joy. Mirth 
i«ons the mouth toward the ears,. crisps the nose, half 
^jttts thf «y^»» «^^ ftometmies fills them with t#ara. The 
^ont wrinkled mto frowns, and the eyebrows overhaneine- 
1,^ eye., like clouds, fraught with tempest, shew a ^ial 
^itated ^"h fury. Above all, the eye shews the ve^ 
^iHt xn a visible form. In every different sute of tte 
Sind, it a»:»iimes a different appearance. Joy briSt«^ 
^a x^pensit. Gntef halt closes, and drowns^ it K^* 
r ^t red and anger, flash from it like lightnine. Lov^ rf!^! 
:^m St in glances, Hl^e the orient b^ear^Jeio^^^^^ 
, ciindng envy, dart their contagious Masts from th J^.^^^ 
Vsri devotion raises it to the ^ies, as inhe"^^^^^^ 
^y man were going to take its Hight toh^yen ^ 

^^Me force of attitude and looks alone Bo^n^\^ 
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ipm "mindi tnd touch the 9001 of the speclator, ts if the 
picture^ or statue, spoke the pathetic language of Shake- 
speare. 1 1 is no wonder^ tht. n, that masterly action, joiiied 
with powerful elocution^ should be irresistible. And the 
-variety of expression, by looks and gestures, is so great» 
t)iat, as is well knowni a whole play can t>e represented 
without a word spoken. 
^ The following are, I believe, the principal passions, hu- 
mors, sentimencs and intentions which are to be expressed 
by speech and action. And I hope it will be allowed by 
the reader^ that it is nearly in the following manner, that 
nature expresses them. 

TranquUHty^ or afiathy^ appears by the composore of 
the countenance, and general repose of the Dody and 
limbs, without the exertion of any one muscle. The 
countenance open ; the forehead smooth ; the eyebrows 
arched ; the mouth Jus* not shut ; and the eyes passing 
with an easy motion vom object to object, but not dwej- 
fing long upon any one. 

CAeer^uinesSf adds a sniley opening the mouth a little 
more. 

Mhrth or imughtery opens the mouth still more towards ^ 
the ears; crisps the nose; lessens the aperture of the 
eyes, ailid somedmts fills them with tears; shakes and 
convufses the whole frame) giving considerable paioi 
which occasions holding the sides. 

Raillery J in sport, without real ammosity, puts en the 

aspect of cheerfulness. The tone of voicir is sprightly. 

IVith contempt, or disgust, it casts a look asquint, from 

time to time, at the object % anH quits the cheerful aspect 

Ibr one mixed between an affected grin and sourness. 

The upper Hp is drawn up with an air of disdain. The 

arins are set akimbo on the hips ; and the right hand now 

and then thrown out toward the o^ j' ct, as if one were ge« 

^"^g to strike uiotl^er a slight back hand blow. ThejMtch 

'the ytace rather loud, the tone arch and sneering, the 

intenres sliort \ the expressions satirical, with mock 

fse intermix'^4. There are Instances of raillery 10 

ipture itself^ as I Kings xyiti^ and lea. xliv. It is notp 

'^ferci beneath the digaity of the jpulpit orateri occar 



sionally tonse it, in the canse^f viirtue^ by exhiUting vici» 
4d a ludicrous appearance. Nor should I think raillery^ 
UDWorihy the attention of the lawyer ; as it may occasion- 
iJly come in, not unusefully» in his pleadings, as well aH 
^y other stroke of ornament) or entertainment* 

Bufooneryy assumes an arch} sly, leering gravity* 
Must not quit ih serious aspect, though all should laugh 
la burst ribs of steel. This command of face is some- 
vhat difficult ; though not so hard, I should think, as t» 
f estrain the coptrary sympathy, I mean of w^eepuig^ with 
those who weep. 

J9yi when sudden and violent, expresses itself by clap- 
ping of hands, and exultatioD or leaping. The eyes are 
opened wide ; perhaps filled with tears \ often raised to 
heaven, especlaUy by ide vwt persons. The countenance 
is smiliBg,'not composedly, but with features a^ravated. 
The voice rises, from timp to time, to very high notes. 

Delight or FleaturCi as when one is entertained, or 
ravished with music, painting, oratory, or any such ele- 
l^a^cys shews itself by the looksjgestur^s, fmd utterance 
of joy ; but moderate. > 

iH^Tf^wtu cr, ^erum8He^y tKen^d ^xed upqn 30me im« 
portaJ^t^ubjecty draws ^fC^wortbe eyebrows a little, casts 
jdowuior ahu^S) or raises the eyes to tiei^yen ; shuts the 
;inQUth>Mid pincbes the lips ^se« The posture of the 
body and limbs is composed, and without much ^notion. 
•T^e,spfeeh,UeAy, stowiu^d .soleiim ; the tone unvary« 
^ig* 

Jngjifitry^:Utt9 en ^#<W< ^u^feftyipiM %ht bpdy m qije 
^ p08|ture,the head st»!ei?pg,anfl theeyerpeijiiigi the eye* 
j^xew.s. dirawil4Qwe. 

^tt^nfi^i toisjn €^99mt(if9V aM|>eTier i;(iar«<;ter,has tl{e 
eaieid especc ; Mi i^v^esisU^^ee h the ■eyea often ce§t 
4ewn u^on ih^ groiui4 ; v a90ie<M«^« ${9^4 w the mjieak^rs 
ilHit mjt iDo pertly. 

MhdcM(^ «r,w^nM4i^«%ben4e^h%Myr*ir^rf; leyei 
Jibe, eyes (to Hie ibi:e«sv»f4»et.4»ihe ifeetj^f /^ei^iyf^ei^ 
)Qharacter^ The wm tow i;|j|i^ toeie.ikHbm^^iyef wi 

. Pfffii^xity .^.0inmlfift ,vW«hift.el^aysettcnde<^tn»«»r 
eei^e degree of fear and uneasiness^ draws all the pr^^ ^' 
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the boclf together, gathers up the arms upon the brea^ty 
uuie»6 one hand covers the eyes, or rubs ili<2 forehtad^ 
draws down the eyebrows.; hang^ the head ypon the 
breast ; casts down the eyes^ shuts and pinches the eye- 
lids close ; siiuts the raoutbt and pinches the lips close, 
or bites them. Suddenly the whole body is ▼elxeniently 
agitated. The person walkt about busilf^ stops abruptly. 
Then he talks to bimself,- or makes grimaces, if he 
fipeak to andther, his pauses are very.leng ; the tone of 
hi» voice, unvarying, and his sentences broken, expressin|f 
haUy and keeping iu half of what arises in his mind. 

r^xon'on, occasioned by some real or imaginary mis- 
fortune, agitates the whole frame ; and besides expres** 
sing itself with the lookst gestures, restlessness,and tone 6[ 
perplexitgr, it adds complaint, fretting and lamenting. 

Pity ^9^ mixed passion of love and grief, looks down • 
upon distreas^with lifted hands; eyebrows drawn down; 
mouth open; and features drawn together. Its express 
slon, as to looks and gesture, is the same with those of 
%\xW^rm%y (9tt aufftring) but more moderate, as the 
painful foeung^ are only sympathetic, and therefore one 
xemovie, as it were, more distajit from the soul, than what 
wiefe^ in his own person. 

:<?rf</^suddfin ana violent, expresses itself by beating 
•thehead ; groyelHng on the ground) tearing of garmentSf 
haks and flesh.;" screaming aloud, weeping, stamping wi^ 
the feet, lifdng the eyea^ from ttnoe to time, to heaven ; 
hurryipg to and fro^ running distracted, or fainting away, 
sometimea without > recovery. Sometimes • violent grief 
produces a torpid silence, resembling total apathy. 

Melanthoty, or fixed grief, is> gloomy, sedentary, mo* 

tioniess. . The lower jaw falU; the lips pale, the eyes 

''^re cast down, half: shut, eyelids swelled and i^d er livid^ 

tearattiok^ng silent and unwiped; with a tolal inatten^ 

tion to every thing that passes. Words^ if any, few, and 

lose dragged out, rather than spoken ; the aceems weakf 

ftd interrupted, s^hs brecJdng intothemiddle of sentoo* 

^^ -id words. 

••' • ■ C - 
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Deafiairj as in a condesined criminal^ of ooe, who has 
lost ail hope of salvation, bends tbe (^yebrowb down* 
vrai'd ; clouds the forehead ; rolls tb« eyes around 
frightfully ; opens the mouth towards the ears; bites 
the lips 'f widens the nostrils ; '{g^sishes with the teeth, 
like aj^erce^^wild ^ast. ThQ heart is too inuch hardened 
to suffer tears to now ; yet the eyeballs will be red and 
inflamed like those of an animal in a i^bid state. The 
head is hiing down upon the breast; The a^ttis arre ben- 
ded at the elbows, the fists arc clenched hard ; the veins 
and nauscles swelled ; the skin livid ; and the whole body 
strained and violently agitated ; groans, expressive of 
inward torture, more frequently uttered than words. If ^ 
any woids, they are lew, asd expressed with a sullen^ ea- 
ger bitterm^ss ; the tone of voice often loud and furious. 
As it often drives people to distraction, andjself murder, 
it can hardly^be overacted by one,who would represent it. 
Fear^ violent and sudden, opens very wide the eyes and 

* mouth ; shortens the nose ; draws dowti' the eyebrows ; 
gives the countei^nce an air of wildness ; covers it witti 
« deadly paleness ; draws baqk the elbows parallel with n 
the sides ; lifts up the open bunds, the fingers together, 
to the height of the breast, so that the palms face the 
dreadful object^ as shields opposed against it. One foot 
is drawn back behind the other, so that the body seems 
shrinking from the dangler, and puttipg itself in a posftire 
for flight. The heart beats violently ^ the^ breath is fdtoh^ 

. ed quick and short ; the whole body is thrown into a gen- 
eral tremor. The voice is weak and trembling ; the 
sentences are short, and the meaning confused and inco- 
herent. Immia^t danger, real or fancied, produces in 
tiraorous persons, as women and children, violent shrieks 
without any articulate sound of wqrds ; and sometimes 
Irrecoverably confounds the understanding; produces ^ 
feintint^, which 1$ sometimes followed by death. 

Shame^ or a sense of one*s appearing to a disadvantage, ' 
before. one.*s fellow creatures ; turns away the bee ft 
the beholders ; covers it with blushes ; hangs the hei 
Cftsts down the eyes ; draws down the^eyebivws ; eitl 
^fccs tbo person dmnb, or, if he attempts to say - 
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Uibg io hisowQ <3efencc, <:3Ums his tongue to fauUer and 
contotinda hi9 utterance ^ and puia hini upon making a 
tbouaand gestures ami g;rimace8, to keep himself in 
countenance f all of which otdy heighten the confu&ion 
of his appearance. 

J?rmor«ey or a painful sense of guilt, casts down the 
coun^enancey and clouds it 'with anxiety $ iiangs down the 
head, drawa the eyebrows down upon t^e eyes. The 
right hand heats the breast. The teeth gnash with an* 
gttish* The whole body strained and Tiolently agitated* 
If th^ strong remorse is succeeded by the more gracious 
disposition of penitence, or contriti(») ; then the eyes are 
raiaed (but with gnaat appearance of doubting and fear) 
fo the thrpneof heavenly mercy ; and immediately cast 
down again to the earth. Then floods of tears are •a^en 
to flow. The knees are bended ; or the body prostrated 
on the ground. The arma are spread in a suppliant poa- 
ture^ and the voice of deprecation is uttered with sighs, 
groans, timidity, hesitation and trembling. 

Couragej steady and cool, opens the countenance^ gives 
the whole £}rm an erect and graceful, air. The accentta 
are strong, foUmouthed and articulate, the voice firm and 
evoQ.- 

Svaai^gy or aflected courage, is loud, blusteri.* j, 
threatening. ^ The eyes stare ; the eyebrows drawn down ; 
tliMe face red and bloated ; the mouth pouts out ; the voice 
hollow and thundering ; the arms are set akimbo ; the 
he^d often nodding in a menacing manner ; and the right 
fist» clenched, ia brandished,from time to time, at the |>er- 
son threatened. The right fool is often stamped upon the 
{pround»anc1 thelegs take such large strides, and the^lepa 
mc so beavy,t^at the earth seems to tremble under them* 

/^.fii/^, assumes a lofty iookj bordering upon the aspect 
and 4titude of anger« The eyes open^but with the eye- 
brows considerably drawn down ; the mouth pouting onl, 
sxioitly shu% and the lips pinched close. The words walk 
outf astrut with a slow, stiff, bombastic aff'ectaition of im« 
|KM*tance. The arms generally akimbo, and the legs at a 
*' aace Irom one another, taking large tragedy strides. 
btUnacy^ adds to the aspect; of pride,'a dogged sour* 
like that of malice. See Mali^. 
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^f^AoWfy, opens the oounteoance ; but draws down 
the eyebrows a little^ so far as to give the look of gravity. 
See Gmvi/y. - 

. Commandrngf requires an air a Httle more peremptory^ 
with alook a little sevei e or stem. The liand is held out, 
and moved toward-the person,to whom the order is given} 
with the palm upwards, and the head nods toward him; 
. jForbUtdingyon the contrary, draws the head backwards 
and*pushes the hand from one -with the palhi downward/ 
•a if going to lay it \ipon the person, to hold him down 
unraoveable, that he may not do what is fofbidden him^ 

Jtfirmingj especially with a judicial oath, is express^ 
by lifting the open right hand, and eyes toward heaven'; 
or, if conscience is appealed to, by laying the right hand 
itpon the breast. 

i^^ni^;}^, isescpressed by pushing the opeh right hand 
fi cm one ; and turning the &ce the contrary way. See 

Differing^ in sentiment, may be expressed as tcfusing, 
%t^^Refu9mg. 

Agreeing in ofikLiim^ Of eonvicttofiy ms granting. See 
,Qrancing. 

Exhorting, as by a general at the head of his army, re* 
q* ires a kind, complacent look ; unless matter of offence 
"has passed, as neglect of duty, or the like. 

Judging, demands a grave, steady look. With deep atw 
tentton, the countenance akogether clear from any ap^ 
|>earance of either disgust or favor. The accents alow, 
4istinct, emphaticali accompamed with little action, and 
tbatvery grave. 

Refirovin^j puts on a stem aspect, roughens the votcoy 
and kaocompaiued with gestures not lAilehdiflferentfroiii 
Hiose of threatening^ but not so lively. 

jiet[uitting, is performifd with a benevolent^ tranquil 
countenance, and tone of voice ; the right hand, if not both 
o-pen, waved gently toward the person acquitted, expres* 
w% dismlsmon. See IMsmuaing. 

C^m^wtting, assumes a severe look, hut mixed with 
pity. The «6Qtenceis 10 be expressed a^ with reluct- 
ance. 
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Tenchitigi exf^laiiiiiig) in«ilcfttbg« or giviog orders to 
an itif^rior, r<;quireB an nif of nupeTiority to be aasumed. 
The features are to be composed to an authoritatite gravi- 
Vft The eye steady 9 and open, the eyebrow a little drawn 
doinrn oyer it ; but not so much as to look Surly or dog* 
matkcd. The tone of voice Taryiog according %s the em» 
phasts requires^ of which a good deal is necdasary iri ex- 
pressing a mauet of this sort. The pitch of the voice to hi 
strong and clear ; the articulation distinct ; the utterattce 
stow, and the manner peremptory. This is the proper 
mannerofprobbuncingthie commandinents in the com- 
munion cilice; BQt(i am sorry to say it) they are too 
commonly spokenintfae same manner as -the prayer s^th^n 
which nothing can be more unnatural. 

Pardoning f differs from acquit tin g, in that the latter 
means clearing a person after ti'ial of guilt : whereas the 
former supposes guilt, an(2 signifies merely delivering the 
guilty person from punishment Pardoning requires some 
degreetif severity of aspect and tone of voice^ because 
the pardoned person is not an object of entire unmixed 
'appi'obation) otherwise its expression is much the same . 
as granting. See Granting* 

Arguing^ requires a cool, sedate^ attentive aspest, and 
a clear> sloW) emphatical acccnti with much demonstra* 
^on by the hand. It difft^ri from teaching (se^ Teaching) 
In thax the look of authority is' wanting in arguing. 

jDi«mia«f»s', with approbation, is done with a kind as« 
pect and tone of voice ; the right hand open, gently wav« 
cd toward the person ; with displeasure, besides the loo^ 
and tone nf^ voice which suit displeasure, the band is 
hastily thrown out to ward, the person dismissed, the back 
jjiart toward bim, the ebuntenance at the sa^e time tuno* 
ed away from him^ • 

• Refuting^ when aecc^panied with displeasure^ is ex* 

prtwbA nearly in the same way. - Wkhout displeasu »'e, it 

^~ done with visible reluctancei which occasions the bring- 

g om the words slowly, with stt^h a shake of the head, 

id shrog of the shoulders, as is natural upon bearing of 

-^ 'i what) which givea us concern'. 



Oran4i»ft ^beo clone wUh unreserved §004 wSij is ac- 
coiiipax)ied with « benevolent aspect,.aod tone of roic^ 
tbe right haod pressed ta the lett breast, to sigBiiy how 
heartily |he fav^r is f^a^ted, and the beaefactor's loy in 
Wfnfemogit^ ^ ^ 

jUt/iendancf. See Modesty. 
^ r^f/CT^flriftny or vforshippin^^ comprehe^ida several ai^ 
tiqi(^8, as a^riptioi)| confession^ remors^j intercesaioiif 
tbdoksgiying, depreciation, petition, ?cp. Asciiption ^i 
honor and praise to the peerless si^preme JMajesty^ef 
h^aveAy and confe^s&on, and deprecation) are to be uttered 
with all \haA, humility of looks and gesture, which can ex-- 
lubit the nios^ profound s^lfiptbasemen^, and anpihilatimi, 
before One, whose superiority is infinite. The head is a 
little raised, but with the «iostapparent timidity, and 
dread ^theeye is lilted \ but immediately cast .^own a«. 
f;ain or closed for a Inoment ; the eyebrows are drawn 
down in the laost respec^'ui fanner; the featuces, and 
the whole body and limbs, are all composed to the moat 
profound gravity ; one posture continuing, without coiir 
. siderabie change, during the whple perfornianoe erf the 
duty. The knee's bended, or -tb^^ if hole body prostrate,, 
or U* the posture beiStaa^^.Whkh scripture does not 
disallow, headinf forward, #a ready to prostrate ijselt 
The arms sprea^^ut butmQdestly^as higK as the breast^, 
the hands open. The tone otthe voice will be submissive^ 
timid, equal, trembling, weak, suppliant. The worc^ 
wiU.be brought o«t with a visible anauety and diffidence, 
s^pproaehing to hesitation ; few and slow ; nothing of vain 
repetition, haranguing, flowers of rbetoric, or affec^d 
ilgurefi of speech ; all simplicity, humility and }owline|s» 
such as becomes a reptileofthe dost,, when p(iresumin|;^ 
to address tiim, whose greatness is tremendous; beyonil; 
all created conception. In Jintetc^^Vm Xof o^r feltow 
creatures, which is pirescribed in the scriptures, and iQr 
thanksgiving, the countenance will naturally assume, a 
small degree of cheerfukidss, beyond what it was clothed. 
with.inconfess9ion.of'^n, and depreca^n of ^punishme^: 
But all affected ornament of: speech or gesture^in devolion^ 
deserves the ^•ssverest censure, as being, somewhat much 
worse than absurd. 
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JRe9/uety Son* a «i^rri«r, pmb on the looks aad gesture 

Uofie^ brighteDft-the countenance ; arches the eyebrows; 
gives the. eyes an eager, wibliful look; opens the 
jQOUthtohslf a smile ; bends the bivdy a liiUe forward, the 
feetequs^i ; spreads tiie arms, with the hantlsopen, as to 
veceoYe the object of its longings The tone of the voice 
is eager, tkod uneveiiiy iocliiuog to that of joy ; hut curb* 
ed by a degree of doubt and anxiety. Desire differs from 
^ope as tO' exppessieini in this particular^ that there is 
more appearai)ce of doubt and anxiety in the former, than 
in tho latter. For it is one tiling to desire what is agree* 
able, and cuiother tobave a prospect of actually obtain- 
ing it. 

J>e»irey expresses itself by bending the body forwiuil 
and stretching the arms toward the object as to grasp it. 
The coiinteua^e sroiiing, but eager and wishful ; the 
e^eswide.open,and eyebrows raised ; the mouth open; 
tone of voice suppliant, but lively and cheerful, unless 
thei% be distress as well as deare ; die expressions fluent 
and eopious ; if no words are used^sighs instead of them ; 
but this is chiefly in distress. • 

, JLavf,(8UCces^l)lights up the conntenance into smiles. 
The forehead is smoothed and enlarged; the eyebrows 
are arched ; tlie mouth a little open, and smiling; the 
^es languishing and half shut, doat upon the beloved 
objiect. The ceuntenance assumes the eager and wish* 
fultoolt of desire; (see Desire) but mixed with an air 
of satid&^tion and repose. The accents are soft and 
srinBihg ; the tone of voice persuasive, flattering, pathet- 
ic, variimSf musical) rapturous, as in joy< (See Joy.j - 
The attittfde much the same with that of desire. Some*' 
tloaes both hands pressed eagerly to the bqsom. Love, 
imstiecessftti, adds an air of aiEixiety and melancholy. See 
JFerfilexityzxA Melancholy. 

GnnnffyimHfin^pSQlieiting^ and such like actions,whkh 

tppose some degree of affection^ real or pretended, ar^^ 

<x:om]ianied with m^eh the same looks andgestures as 

— —•.as> love; bat more moderate. : 

mden, 6r amaaement, (withCKUt any o^cint^si^^ 
■'nil 9Mlovey €9tcemy fcc) opens the ejreS) and makes 
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them apfiear vety prominent ; sometimes Tsdaesthen^ to 

the skies; butoftenei> and mere expressWely) fiSLetthenti 
on the object ; if the cause of the passion be a present and 
visible object, with the look, all except the iriLdness of 
fear* (^^e PeaA) If the hands hold any things at tb^ 
time wJ>eii the object of wonder appears, they imme- 
c]lately let it drop, unoonscions ; andthe whole body fixea 
in t(te contracted) stooping posture of amazement ; the 
mouth open } the hands held up open, nearly; in the atr. 
titude of fear. (See Fe^tr.) The |^$^ excess of this pas* 
sion stops all utterance. But it maSes amends afterwarda 
by a copious flow of words and exolamatioas. 

Admiration^ a mixetj passion^ consisting of wonder^ 
wit|;i love or esteem, takes away the fan;^iliar gesture, and , 
expression of simple love. (See X9^^<*.) Keeps the re- 
spectful look and attitude. (See Mode9ty and Kener9^ 
Hon,) The eyes are open wide^ ^d now al^d theii raised 
toward heaven. The mouth is^apened* The hands are 
lifted up. The tone of the voice rapturous. This pas-* 
sion expresses itself copiously, .making great use ol the 
figure hyperbole, 

Graciiudt'y puts on an aspect fjuH of complacency. (See 
Love.) If the object of it is a charact&r greatly superior, 
it expresses much, submission. (See Modesiy,) The 
right band pressed upon the breast accompanies, ytry 
properly, tlie ex pression>of a' sincere and hearty sensibility 
of obligation. 

Curioaiiyj as of a busy body, opens the eyes, and mouth, 
lengthens the neck, bends the body forward, and fixes it 
in one posttire, %vith the hands nearly in that of admira- 
ition. (See Admiraiion,) See 9\&o Deairtj Attention^ 
Hofte^ Inguiry %tA Perplexity *\.u 

JPer^uast^n^ puts on the looks bf moderate love. .(See 
Love.) -Its accents are soft) ftattering« emphatical andf 
erticulate. 

Temfitingf er whekdling^ expresses itself much in tJiiB 
same way; oply carrying th^ fawning part to excess. 
• .FramiHngy ia expt^ssed with benevolent loolbs, the . 
nod of consent, and the open hands gently moved towards. 
the personta wbon^ the promiiie is piade; Uie palms up- 
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wards. Tlic sincerity of the promUcr may Be expressed 
" by iayiag" the right haiKl tjcmJy on the breast 

.4^<rcmrio», displays itself in a thousand difTcrcnt ges- 
tures, motions) airs and looks, according to the character 
Which the person hffects. Affectation of learning j;ives 
a sUfF ibrmality to the whole person. The words come 
stalking out with the pace of a foncral procession ; and 
everysentence has the solemnity of an oracle. AfTccta- 
tion of piety tunis up the goggling whites of the eyes to 
-heay^, as if the persomwere in a trance, and fixes them 
in that posture so long that the brain of the beholder 
grows giddy. Then conies up deep gruir.bliDg, a holy 
groan from the lower parts of the thorax ; but so tremen- 
dous in sound, and so long protracted, that you exf^tctto 
see a goblin rise, like an exhalation through tbe solid 
earth. Then he begins to rock from side to side, or 
backward and forward, like an aged pine on the side of 
an hlHy when a brisk wind blows. The hands are clasp* 
ed together, and often lifted, and the head ofteii shaken 
With foolish yehemence. The tone of the Toice is cant- 
ing, or sing song lullaby, not much distant from an 
•Irish howl ; and the words godly doggerel. Affectation 
of beauty, and kiHing, puts a fine wbtnat) by turns into all 
sorts of form, appearances, and attitudes, but amiable ones. 
She undoes, by art, or rather by awkwardness, (for true 
M^ conceals itself) all that nature had done for hen Na- 
ture formed her almobt an angel, and she, with infinitsb 
pains, makes herself a monkey. Therefore, this speciea 
of affectation is easily imitated, or taken off. Make as 
inany, atid aa ugly grimaces, motions and gestures as can 
be made ; and take care that nature neter peep out ; and 
^ou represent coquettish affectation tip the life^ 

'iS/oM,' appears by yawning, dozing, snoring, the head 
dangling sometimes lo One side, sometimes to the other, 
the arms and legs^stretchedont, and every sinew of the ' 
body unstrung, the eyes heavy or closed ; the words, if 
any, crawl out of the mouth, but half formed, scarce au- 
dible to any aar, and broken off in the middle by powerful 
sleep; - 

People who walk in their aleep,(of which our inimita* 
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- b]e Shakespeare has in his tragedy of MA€0KTH,drawQ 
out a fine Kcene) are said to have theif eyes upen ; though 
they are not the more ftjp that, conscious of any thing, 
but tlie dream, which has got possession, of their imagin- 
^on. I never saw 6ne of those persons ; therefore cian« 
xiotde9|tribeth^ir manner from nature; but I suppose,, 
their speech is pretty much like that of persons itreami{x|^| 
inarticulate,. incoherent, and very difKr^nt, in its toi>e> 
Irofn what it is when waking* 

Intoxication^ shews itself by the eyes half shut> sleepy^ 
stupid, infian^ed. An idiot smile, a ridiculous aurlinessi 
or affected bravado, disgraces the bloated countenance. 
The mouth open, tumbles out nonsense in heapsy without 
^Articulation enough for any ear to take it in, and dbwch*- 
thy of attention, if it could be taken in. . The head seema 
too heavy for the neck. The arms dangle from tiie 
shoulders, as if they were almost cut aw|iy»and bung hf 
shreds. The legs totter and bend at the knees, as readf 
to sink under the weight of the reeling body. Aiid a 
^eneralincapacity, corporeal and inental, exhibits human 
nature sunk below the brutal. 

Anger^ (violent) or rage^ expresses itself with rapidity^, 
interruption^ noialej harshniiss and trcpi^tion. The neck 
stretched out J the head forward^ pfteo hodding and shak- 
ing in a menacing manner, against the object of the pas- 
sion. The eyes red, inflamed, staring, rolling and sparks 
Bpg ; the eyj^brows drsrivn down over them j and tli^ 
forehead wnnkled into clouds. .The nostrils stretched 
Wide; eveiy vein swelled; every mus^la strained ; the 
breant heaving and the breath fetched hard. The mputh 
open, an?3 drawn pn each side tow^ard tl^e ears, she wiiigr 
the teeth in a gnashing posture. Tbe face bloated, , pa l^e, . 
red, or sometimes almost blatk? The feet stamping ; 
thp right arm often thrown out, and menacing with tli« . 
clenched fist shaken, andr a general and violent agitation 
of the whole body. - 

*fieevhhnessy or ill r.ature^is a lower degireeof anger; 
and istherefi)re expressed in ]th!e above manner, only mor« 
moderate ; with lialf sentences and broken s^ecbe^s, ul« 
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tered htstilf; the upper lip drawn up disfUiorulIy ; u\t 
eyessibquint upon uie object of displeasure. 

Ma/icr, or 8pite> sets tiie jaws^ or gpiashes with the 
teeth; sends bi sting flashes from the eyes ; draws the 
mouth toward the ears ; clenches both Rsts, and Demls 
the elbows in a straining manner. The tone of voic<* and 
expression^ are much the same with that of anger ; but 
the pitch not so loud. 

*^ Mnvy^ is a little more moderate it its gestures» tbaa 
iBali<:e ; but much the same in kind, 
^erxienjr^, expresses itself as nialire. 
Crueity, (bee Anger ^ Aver hion^ Malice ^ and the other 
ira^iblc passions.) 

C^m/Uaintngj as when one is un Ter violent bodily paini 
distorts the features $ almost closes the eyes ; sometimes 
raises them wishfully; opens the mouti. ; gnashes with 
the teeth; draws up the upper lip ; draws down the head 
upon the i>reast,and the whole body together. The arms 
are violently bent at the elbowsy and the fist^ strongly 
ciencbed* The voice is uttered in groins, lamentations^ 
mud violent screams. Extreme torture produces fainting 
I and death. 

Fatigue^ from severe labor, gives a general languor to 
\ the whole body. The countenance is dejected. (See 
[ Grief.) The arms hang listless ; the body, if sitting, or 
I lying adoitg, be not the posture, stoops, as in old age* 
I (See Dotage,) The legs, if walking, are dragged heavl- 
I ly ahiDg, and seem at every step ready to bend under the 
weight of the body. The voice is weak, and the words 
r h^lf enough articulated to be understood* 

Aversion^ or hatred, expressed to, or of oaf person or 
thuigf thai h odious to the speaker, occasions bis draw- 
iBg back) as avoiding the approach of what he hiites ; the 
lufflds, at the same time, thrown out spread, as if to keep 
it off. The face turned away from that side toward 
vl ~ ^u %u%^ wcindsare throwQ out.; the eyes looking angrily 
ani asquint the same way the hands are directed ; the 
tj\ irows drawn downwards ; the upper lip disdabfuUy 
dn rf) ap ; but the teeth set. The pitch ef th e voice loud; 
tb< tone chiding, and unequal, surly, vehement. Thei 
lei '"(aBhort|aDdabrupt» 
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Commendation J or sipprohditienj from a Auperior^ puis 
OD the aspect of Iove,(excluding JXeaire and JRespectJ and 
ex|>re3se& iUclf in a nuld tone of voice ; the arms gently 
spread ; the palms of the hands toward the persoq ap- 
proved. Exhoi tingy or efScouragingt as of an army by^ 
a general, is expressed with soiue part of the looks and 
actions of courage. 

Jealousy^ yfould be likely to be well expressed by one 
Who had often seen prisoners tortured in the dungeons of 
th^ inquisition, or who had seen what the dungeons of the 
inquibiuoii are the best earthly emblem of; I mean hell. 
F.I next to being in the Pope's or in Satan's prison, is 
the torture of him who is possessed with the spirit of 
jealousy. Being a mixture of passion directly contrary 
to one another, the person, whose soul is the seat of anch 
confusion and tumult, must be in as much greater misery 
than Prometheus, i^ith the vulture tearing his liver, as 
the painS'Of the mind are greater than those of tlie body* 
Jealousy is a ferment of lovCf hatred^ h^fiCifeary akame^ 
anxiety i aus/tieiony grief^ fiityt envyifiride^ ^ffg^f cruelty^ 
vengeance^ madneesj and if there be any other tormenting 
passion, which can agitate the human mind* Tharefore 
to. express jealousy well requires that one know how to 
represent justly all these passions by turns. (Sjee Love^ 
Hatred^ fcc.) And often, several of them together. Jeal- 
oQsy shews itself by restlessness, peevishness, thought- 
fulness, anxiety, absence oi mind. Sometimes it bursts out 
in piteous complaint, and weeping ; then a gleana of hope, 
that all is yet well, lights up the countenance into a mo- 
mentary smile. Immediately the face clouded with a 
general gloom, shews the mind overcast again with hor- 
rid suspicions and frightful imaginations. Then the 
arms are folded upon the breast ; the fists violently 
clenched ; the roIling,bloody eyes dart fury. He hurries, 
to and fro ; he has no more rest than a ship in a trouUed ^ 
sea, tjie spdrt of winds and .waves. Again he composes 
himself a little to reflect an Ibe charms of the suspected 
person. She appears to his imagination like the sweet«^ 
ne^s of the rising dawn. Then his monster breeding fan- 
cy, represents her a& felse as she is fisir. Then he roars 
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•at a8 one o& the rack» when the eruel engine rends every 
joint, and every sinew bursts. Then he throws himself 
en the ground. He beats his head against the pavement. 
Tiien he springs up, and with the look and action of a 
fury, bursting hot from the Abyss^ he snatches the inslru- 
meut of death} and afier ripping up the bosom of the 
loved, suspected, hated, lamented flir one, he stabs him- 
self to the heart, and exhibits a striking proof, how terri- 
ble a creature a puny mortal is, when agitated by an in* 
iercal passion. ' 

Datagti or infirm old age, shews itself by talkativenesSf 
hoisting ot the past, holiowness of eyes and cheeks, dim« 
ness or sight, deafness, tremor of voice, the accentSf 
through default of teeth, scarce intelligible ; hams weakf 
kriees tottering, head paralytic, hollow coughing. Ire* 
quent expectoration, breathless wheezing, laborious 
grisning, the body stooping under the msnpportable loud 
of years which soon shall citfush it into the dusty from 
whence it had its origin. 

FoUy^ that is of a natural idiot, gives the face an habit* 
Ual tbou ghtlefs, brainless grin. The eyes dance fro ro ob« 
ject to object, without ever fixing steadily upon any one. 
A thousand dilTereot find incoherent passions, looks, g^s* 
turesf speeches and absurdities, are played off every 
moment. 

Distraction^ Opens the eyes to a frightful wideness ; 
roils thein hastily and wildly from object to object ; dis- 
torts every feature ; gnashes with the teeth ; agitates all 
parts of the boiiy ; roils in the dust \ foaips^at the mouth; 
utters with hideous bcUowings, execrations, bUsphemits, 
•pct^aU that id fierce i^nd putrageous ; rushes fnriouMy 
pn aUwl)o. approach ; and if not restrained, tears its own 
fle&H and dostroys itself. 

JSieknes^y hub iafirniity an'^ feebleness in every motion 
^nff utterance. The e^ye^ dim and almost cl^^sed ; cheeks 

. andhqilowi the jaw fallf'n; the head hung down, 

• if too be%ty tO'be suppprted^hy the neck. A ^f'<ntv^» 
(ksrtiii.PfqyaUs. ,'the Moipetremblipg; the, utterance 
i>ugh the nose ; eveiy , srijtopc^ aGCompiinlcd >Aifh^ 

oan ; the hand shakingy and the kn<^^s tutterln|{ «un* 
D * 
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dcr the body % or the bddy stretched helpless on the bed. 

Famtmi^y pttKluces a stiddeo rebSLation of all thai 
holds the human frame tog^'lher^ every sinew and liga* 
ment unstrung. The eolor flies from Ihe vermliioti 
eheek; the sparkling eye gl^ws dim. Doira the body 
drops, as helpless and senseieto as a mass of ctoy, "to 
which, hy Its color aifd appearance, it aeema hastening 
to re^6lve i^elf. Whieh leads me to conclude liHth 

Bei^tkff^ awful «nd of aU flesh; which exbiMti 
nothing in appearance different from what I have beol 
|nat descnlri^g ; for laiiitlng contkMied ^ids in death ; a 
auh^t almost too serious to be made a matter of aitifi* 
eial imitation. *. * 

Lower degreee of every passicm are to be expressc$d 
by more moderate exertions of- voice and gestdre, as ev 
ery public speaker's discretion will suggest to him. 

Mixed passieiiSi or emotions of the naihdt require n 
Inixed expression. Pl/^ fbr example, is composed of 
grief and love. It is therefore evident thUt a correct 
apeaker must, by his looks and gestures, and by the^ tone 
und pitch of his v^ce, express both grief and ^ love, 
in expresshigpity, and so of therest. 

It is to be remembered, that the action, in expressing 
the various humors and p^8sioh«, Ibr which I have here 
given rules, is to be siuted to the age, sex; condition and 
idrcumsttoces cf the diaraeter. Violent aiygei^ or rag^ 
for ^aTnii4e,is to be expressed with great agitationp 
{see Jlhger) but the rage of an infirm old mai^fif a wo^ 
inan, and ofa youth, ere aHdiflTerent tMW one ane^oTi 
«nd from that of a man in ihe flower of his age^ as ever^ 
^speaker's dtecretion wiU seggett A hero may ^faew 
fearsfrtensiyiityofpahEi; but not in the same maimer as 
a girl would express those sensaUens.^iief may be t%^ 
pressed'by a person reading a melancholy slory^ or a de* 
ecrip^n ki a room. It may be acted upon the Mf^. It 
tnay be d#elt upon by the pleader at the bar ; or it manr 
>ave a place in a seiinfein. The pKasloo is still griei 
Vut the hsanner of expressiisgit will bo 4UkMA in eisirt^ 
^^ apeakemy if ttaey har« ]^4|fAent« 
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A eorrtct speaker dots not mat^e a moTcment of limbt 
or teatur^ for which he has not a reason. If he address- 
es heafeo, he looks upwards. If he speak to his fellow- 
creatures, he looks round upon thenu The spirit of 
what he aays, or is said to^im, appears in his look, if 
he expresses amazement^ or would excite it, he lUts up 
hia liandsand eyes. If he invites to vrrtoe and happi- 
Vssyhe spreads his armsi and looks benevolence. If he 
threatens tho T^ngeance of heaven against ricei he benda 
Us eyebrow bto wrath, and msnaces with his arm and 
countenance. He does iMt needlessly saw the -air with 
iHaacm, nor stab himself with bis finger* He does no|^ 
clap Ma right hand upon his breast, unless be has occi^ 
sion to apeal^ of himself^ or to introduce conscience, or 
somewhat sentimeniaL He does not start back, vnlesi 
iie wants to express horror or aversion. He docs not 
come fiirward, lint when be has occasion to solicit.^ He 
-does not nuse his voice, but to express somewhat pecu- 
liariy emphatical. He does not lower it, but to contrast 
the rabing of it: His eyes, by tuma^ according to the 
bumorof the matter be has tc express, sparkle fury; 
brighten into joy ; glance disdain ; melt into grief j 
frown disgust and hatred ; languish Into love ( or |plare 
^di^action. 

RULES re$fitctmg ELOCUTION. 

{Extracted from Walxxe's Spealier.] 
RULE L 
Let ytfur AnTievLATioii be 3Wtinct and Deliberate 

AQOOD arUcnlation ooosfsts in giving a dear and 
fall utterance to the several rimpie and complex 
eoui^s* The nature of theee sounds, therefore, eiigbt to 
^ veil nnderstood ; and much paina aboadd be taken Co 
.over and correct those faults in articulationt Which 
Higli often' ascHbed to some defect in the organa cf 
sech, are generally th^ consequence of inattention m* 
' ^impte« Mftoj of theee respect the aowndii^ ef tlfii 
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conftonunts. Some canoot pronootice the" letter /, wad 
otiiers the ftimple sounds r, * t A, mI ; others generallf 
Cfxnit the aspirate A. These faults may be corrected, by 
reading: sentences, so contrived as often to repeat the faul- 
ty sounds, and by guarding against them in familiar con- 
tersation. "" 

Other defectsin articulation regard the complex sounQ^ 
and consist in a confused and cluttering pronundaticrn of 
inrords. The most effectual methods of conquenng this 
l)abit, are to read aloud passages chosen for the purpose 
(such for instance as abound with long and unusual words, 
fi or in which many short syllableii come together) and to / 
tead, at certain stated times, much slower than the ^^se 
and just speaking would require. AltnOst all personsf 
who have studied the art of speaking, hare a habit of ut« 
tcrirf^ their words so rapfdly, that this latter exercise 
cxhrjix generally to be made use offer a considerable time 
at first ; for where there is a uniformly rapid utterance, H 
\& absolutely infipossible that ^ere should be etreiDg em* 
phasis, natural tenes, or any just elocution. 

Aim at nothing higheri till you can read distinctly lurf 
itslibcrately. 

Ijeani to speak 8l«w, an otber graoe% 
' y^l follow ia their proper places< 

RULE I!. 

Lei your Pbqnungiati6n he Bold and Fordhk. 

AN insipid flatness and languor is almost the uniirersal 
iault in reading, and even public speakers often suffer 
their words to drop from their lips with such a faint and, 
feebie utterance, that they appear neither to understand 
^ or feel what they say themselves, nor to have any desire 
that it should be understood or felt by their audience. 
This is a fundamental fault ; a speaker without energy ia 
a lifeless etatue. ^ ^ 

In order to acquire a forcible manner of pronouncing 
your words, inurt yourself while rf.admg,^ to draw in as 
jnuch air as your hmgs can contain with ease, and to expel 
]t vnih yeJl)emeiice,in uttering Uiose seuads which require 
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attemphatictV prbnanciatioD} read aloud in llie opm m% 
and with all the exertion you can commaDd; preserve yeur 
hoiy In an erect attitude while you are speaking : let all 
the consonant sounds be expressed with a f^l Impulse 
or percussion of the breath, and a forcible action of the or- 
f^s employed in forming them ; and let all the, vowel 
BOundS) have a full and bold utterance. Practice these 
rules with perseverauee» till you have acquired strength 
«nd enei V ®f >1>^^b. 

But in observing this rule^ beware of running into the 
extreme of vociferation. We find this fault chiefly a- 
mong thoscy who, in contempt and despite of all, rule and 
propriety, are determined to command the attention of 
the vulgar. These are the speakers whoinShakespeare^s 
phrase, ^'ofil^nd the judicious hearer to the soul, by tear« 
ingapassionto rags, to very tatters, to split the ears of 
the groundlings.** Cicero compares such speakers to 
cripples, Vho get on horseback because they canaet walk; 
they bellow, because they cannot speak. 

RULE III. 

•legtttr^ a ampass and varUty in tht Hiightiff 
your Faloe. . * 

THE monotony so much complained of in pubHe 
speakers, is chiefly owing to the neglect of this rule^ 
They generally cWeat themselves- with one certain key 
which they employ on all occasions, and on every sub^ 
ject $ or if they attempt variety, it is only in proportion to . 
the number of their hearers, and the extent of the placei 
in which they speak ; imagining that peaking in a high 
key, is the SAme as speaking loud ; &nd not observing, ^ 
that whether a speaker shall be heard or not^depends roorjC ' 
upon the distinctness and force with which he utters bia 
— itFds,than upcm the height at which he pitches his voice, 
it is an essential qualification of a good speak<ir, td 
Rtfie to alter the height^ as 'well as tbe strength and 
5 of his voice as occasion requires. Different species 
^^ui squire different beighUof v»ice. Kature in* 
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ifructs tts «o rehle m itorf , lo support m •rfpomcnt^ om^. 
mand a sorraMt to mter exciatuatiomi of aDgcr 
"orrage^aD^ tofibttr fuM lamcriiiillonB andsorMma^ not 
pnlf with different tones, hut different elcvaittona of voice.. 
Men at differed ages (iflffe,at}d in different aitttationa,»pe.>k 
in vctf different kejrs. Tine vagrant, when he begs ; Uie 
tfoldicr^wlTen hegirca the word ot command; the watehmani 
when ive annoimces the hour of the liiglit ; the soipereigOi 
when he issues his edicts the senateryWheD be >sradgu€s; 
ithe lover when he whisper«i his teiiFder tale, do not differ 
ibortfr in the tenea which they use, thifti ki ttie kty in 
Which they speak. Heading and speaking, thereforC| !» 
irliich all the vatta^na of «xpressifon in reat life are copi* 
led, must liave continued variations in the height •£ ihe^ 
voice, 

" To acquire the power of ^han^mgthe key on whiclr 
you apeak at t>iesrsiire) accustotn yousdf to pitch yont 
voice in different keys} from the lowest lo the highest 
notes you command. Many of those wouid neither * be 
proper nor agreeable in speaking ; but the exercise will 
give you such a command of voice as is scarcely <o be ac« 
quired by any other method. Having repeated the ex* 
peiiment UJ1 "you can apeak whh ease at several '^ beighia 
of the vpiee ; read, aa exercises onthb rule, such compo* 
aitiohs as have a variety of speakers^ or such as relate di- 
alogues, observing the height of voice which is propel* 
to each, and endeavoring to change them aa nature di- 
rects. 

In the same composition tbefe may be freqtieat occa- 
-aions to alter the height of the voicenn passing rom one 
^rtto another, without any ch^chge of persen. Shake- 
speare's "All the world's a stage," fcc. andhia descrip- 
^ tionof the Queei) of the Paries, afford examples oT this. 
Indeed every sentence which is read or spoken will admit 
of different elev'-^tions of the voice in different parts ofit ^ 
and on this chiefly, perhapaeudrelyidepehda the nulody 
^ pntnuodatiMK 
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AULE IV. 

PiEiOHai^KCB fftfurwiprislifUh pr#|n-My amd ilegatnce, * 

IT 19 not easy tndeed to fix upon any ataodard, by wtiicb 
tue propriety of pronunciatioD is 4o be cleteman^d* 
iViere lotsn of karmngfin alienipiiiig io make the «tyaioI*^ 
ogy of worda the rale of pronuBcialioot ofleo proqpuoce 
ifrorda in a manneri which briogsupon them the chajage 
, ^ affbctaiion and pedantry - Mere men of t)ie worlds 
■Miti^ithstafldirig all their politcnetSi often retain ao fldttcb 
^ their iiro^incial dialect, or coromit aiich erxora both in 
i|>ealKing and wiiting, aa to exclude them from the bon- 
or of being the atandard of accurate pronunciation* We 
f hoold perhaps look for thU etandard only among thoae 
^boQiiiie iheae two charactertf and with the correctiioaa 
Wid precision of true learning combine the ease and ele^ 
gance of genteel life« An attention to auch modeia, and 
« £nee intercourse with the polit<i werld, are the beat guards 
against ^he pecnliarities and vulgaristtia of provincial dk^ 
Aiects. Those which respect the pronunciation of words 
mtp innumerable. Some of the principal of tliem are^^^ 
omitting the nspirate h where it ought to be used».and in* 
verting it-^ here there ahouid be none : Confounding and ^ 
interchanging the v andw^* pronouncing the diphthong 
^u like UH or likeieo, and the vowel i like oi ores and clut« 
lering ntany consonants together without i^gardiiig the 
Yot^c^ These fuults, and all others of the same natm^ 
must be corrected in Hie pvononciation of a gentleman^ 
who is supposod to hai^e seen too much of the world, to 
fetalnlhe peculiarities of the district in whieii he w«sborit 

RULE V. 

Thmmnw eotfitf word eon^^flnsg pf more Mssi Ml 
iyUabk iitiUh its f roper UoctnU 



^ji»kE Is m necessity forthts direetioivteatiMVS i 
^ ny^peaketsfiiaiwt affected an unusual aiMi peditntic 
^ of accentiag words, luring it d^wn Ma n|le, that 
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rule which has no foqntjatron in ^e constmction of tKe 
English laHgUdge, nor in the taws of harmony. In accent* 
^ ing wordsi the general custom and. a good ear are tfto best 
guides 9 oQ^y it may he observed thai accent should be- 
regulatcdf, not by any arbitrary rnles of quantity^ or by the 
false idea that there are only two lengths In syllables and 
that two short syllables aro always equal to one longf bat 
by the number and nature of the simf le sounds. 

RULE VI. 

In every Sentence^ iisiinguish the more Signifigakt 
WoRTis ty a nalmraifjorciMeuni varied emphaew* 

EMPHASIS points out the precise meaning of a sen* 
tencci shows in what manner one idea is connected 
with and nses out of another} marks the several clauses 
of a sentence, gives to every part its proper sotui^, and 
thus conveys to the mind of the reader the full import of 
the whole. It is in the power of emphasis to make long 
and. complex sentences appear intelligible and perspicu* 
ous. But for this purpose it is necessary that the reader 
should be perfectly acquainted with the exact construe* 
r lion and full meaning of every sentence he recites. With- 
out this it is impossible to give those inflections and vam-. 
tions to the voice^which nature requires ; and it is for want 
of this previous study^ more perhaps than from any other 
cause, that we so often hear persons read witli-an improp« 
er emphasiSf or with no emphasis at all, that is, with a 
stupid monotony. Much study and pains are necessary, 
in acquiring the habit of Just and forcible j^rononciation ; 
and it can only be the effect of dote attention and long 
practice, to be able witk a mere glance of the eye, to read 
any piece with goi>d em/ihaaia and good dutretion* 

It is another. office of emphasis to exprt- ss the opposi- 
tion between the several parts of « sentence where the' 
style is pointed and antithetical. Pope's Essay on Man, 
«id his Mor»I Essays, and the Proverbs of Solomon, ^ill 
.ftimishmany proper exercises in this species of speaking. 
]ti smne sentences the antithesis is doublor sad even tvebla; 
Ifcoae mvwibeexpresiod^maijBfihy a Tory distinct 
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pliasis on each part of the 9ppoMUoa« The fellowing 
instances are of this kind : 

Anger maj glance into the breast of a wise autn ; but re»U onljT 
in the bosom of fools* 

An angry man who rapprets^t bis pasfion, thinks worse than he 
•peaks ; and an angry man that will chide) speaks woise than ht' 
thinks. 

Better reign m bel), than lenre fai bearett. 
He coisM a mortal to the skits ; 
She broaght an anj^el down. 

Emphasis likewise serves to express some |>articular 
meanings not isnmediately arising from tho wordSfbut de« 
]>cndlng upon the intention of the speaker, or some nwi* 
dental circumstance. The following abort sentence maf 
have three different meanin!e;8, according to the diflferenC 
places.of the Emphasis i Do you btcnd to go to London 
this summer f ^ ^ 

In order to acquire a habit of speaking with a just and 
forcible emphasis, nothing more is necessary than previr 
•usiy to stu^y the construction, meaning au4 spirit of ey* 
crx sentence, and to adhere as nearly as possibie to tae 
manner in which we distinguish one word from another 
1b conversation ; for in familiar discourse we scarcely ev«»' 
er fail te express ourselves emphatically, or to place tho^ 
emphasis properly. With respect to artificial help*, suck 
as distinguishing words or clauses of scntencs s by par* 
ttcular characters or marksf I believe it will alwajrs b^' 
found, upon trial, that they mislead, instead of assisting 
' the reader, by not leaving him at full liberty to fellow h|p 
own understanding and feelings. 

The most j^ommon faults resp^tcting empliasis are Iay» 
ingf so strong^'an emphasis o^ one word as to leave no pow« 
er of giving a particular force to other words, which, 
though not equally, are in a certain dt?^ree emphaHcal ; 
and placing the greatest stress on torjunctive pnrticlesy 
and^her words of secondary impoitance. Thtjs^* fnilia 
strongly characterized in Churchiil'B censure of Mot? 

With st^fSKed improprieties of speech 
He soars beyond the baeknay critic's reach, 
^o epithet? allots emphatic ^t-^te, 
^t prina^^, ungrac'd, hke Jacqaies w^i; 
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Ib ways first trodden bj himself exceli| 
- Andfttands alonein indeolinablef ; 
Conjapction, preposition, adverb, join 
1*0 stamp Dew vigor on Ibe nervous line. 
In moDosjlIables bis timnders ro]], 

HX, BRA, IT, AXD} WJB, T|B, THB1|^ frigbt tile SOt^. 

fimphaais is often destroyed by an ir)|Udiciou8 attem^ 
to read melodii^Qsly. Agreeable ipfltrxiont and eas)r va« 
viatloDS of the voScey as far as they arise from, or are coivr 
aUtent with just speaking* are worthy of attention. But 
to BuhsUtute one utimeaniog tone, In the room of «11 the 
Uroprietiet and graces of g<K>d elocution, and then to ap>- 

Slaiid this rnnnner, under the appellation dT mu9kcml fipeaki^ 
i^> cm only be the effi^ct of great ignorance and inatten*; 
tion, or of a depraved taste. If pubKe speaking f»u«t hm 
tnusicali let the words be set to music in recitative, that 
these inelodious speakers may no longer lie open to the 
imrrastn : jbe you read or 4ing ? I*" y^m eingj you eing 
'9cr^iU. Seriously, it is much to be wondered at this kind 
«f reading, which has so little merit con»dered as musit 
and none at all considered as speaking, should be so stu« 
Piously practised by mai?y speakers, and so much admir* 
f d i^ many heaters. Can a method of reading, which i£ 
ao entirely different from the usual manner of conversa- 
tfan, be natural and right? Is it possible that all the va- 
rieties of sentiment Which a public speaker has occasioq 
to introduce, should be properly expressed by one melo- 
dious tone and cadence, empIo]re4 alike /on au occasion^ 
and for all purposes ? ' 

RULE VII. 

Acquire a ju8i Variety of Pftrss and Cabs^db. 

ON& of the wor^t faults a speaker can h^ve, is tp 
make no other pauses, than what he £cds barely 
necessary for breathing. I know of nothing that such a 
speaker can so properly be compared to, as an alarm 
beil, which, wben once set a gpth^fy'Claiters on till the 
Wf^ight that moves it is run down: Without pauses, the 
sense must always appei^r confused {u)4 ob^^u^Ci an^ 
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often %t ttisvhderfttood ; and the i^rit ami e&er^ of the 
piece roust be wiraliy lost. 

in executing tkU part of the office of a a|ieaker> it win 
bjT Qo maans be anfficient t««iUend to the points osed in 
'pnnttBg 4 for these are far from marking all the pauses 
wMch ought to be msde in speaking. A mechanical au 
Mention to tliese resting places has perhaps been one chief 
xaose of monotony) by leading the reader to an uniform 
■cadence at everf iaU period. The use of points is to 
assist the reader in discerning the grammatical construe- 
'tion) not to direct his pronunciation, in reading, it maf 
often beproper to make a pause where the printer hng 
tnade none. Nay it is* very allowable lor the sake of 
"Jtointing out the sense more stronv^ly, preparing the au<^i* 
lenee for what is to follow, or enabling the speaker to alter 
the tone or height of the voice, sometimes to make a 
'Veiy considerable pause, where the gramiratical con« 
atructioo requires none at all. In dotni; this, howerer, ifc 
ia necessary that in the word immediately preceding tho 
pause, the voice be kept up4n such a manner as to ioti* 
mate to the hearer that the sense is not completed. Mr, 
GarHck, the first of speakers, often observed this tHile 
with grakt success. This paKicular excellence Mr. 
Sterne has described in his usual sprightly maimer. See 
the following work, Book VI, Chapter llf. 

iBefot^ a full pause it haa been customary in reading^ 
to dropl^e toice in an uhtfbrm manner ; and this has beea 
called tbb cadence. But surely nothing can be more 
^destructive of an propriety and energy than this habit 
'The tones and heights at tfhe eioAie of a sentence ought 
to bt infimtely ^Hversified, according to the general na- 
Iture of the discourse, end ^e paiticttlar construction and 
iaeaning ^ ^e sentence. In plain nanativ.e, anU espe- 
cially m krgtimentadon, the least attehtion to the manner 
^ •yhich we relate a stiry, or support an argument In 

vdrsadon, wtH ahew, that it is more frequently propel 

sise the voice, than to fail it at the end of a sentence. 

5rr6gative8» where the apeaker. seems to ejcpect an 
^shoulil almost always tie elevated at the close, 
-^vticfaartoiieyto indicate tiia)L a queation ia cskedg' 
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Some ttiitences are so constructed, that the last wortts 
require a stronger emphasis than any of the precedi/ig^ 
while otuers adoait of beiti^ closed with a soft and i^entle 
sound. 

Where there is nothing in the sense which requires the 
last sound to be elevated or emphatical, an easy fall suffi* 
jcieiit to shew that tlf^ sense is finibued^ will be proper. 
And in pathetic pieces, especially those of th^ plaintive, 
tender or solemn kind, the tone of the passion wilr often 
n quire a still gr<^ater cadence of the voice^ But before 
« speaker can be able to fail his voice with propriety and 

i'udgment at the close of a sentence, he niust be able to 
LCfp it from falling, and raise it with all the vaiiatiop 
'Which the sense requires. The best method of correct- 
ing; a uniform cadence is frequently to read select senteiv 
fe&|,in which the style ^is pointed and frequent antifhe&eg 
are introduced, and al'gum^tatiTe pieces or sucli as 
abound with iaterrogativea. 

. . RULE yiii. 

. Jlfeompoiiy the Kmo/tons ani Passions which your 
mards €a>presstky cotnspondent tones^IiOoks and 

GESTVS&S. 

THERE is the language of emotions and passions 
as well as of ideas. To express the latter is th« pe* 
tuliar province of words; to express the fbrmen nature 
|i aches us to make use of tones, looks and gestures. 
When anger, f»ar, joy, grief, love, jor any^ P^ber active 
passion arises in our minds, we naturally discover ijL by 
the particular manner in which we utter our woid« ; by 
the features of the countenance^ and by othrrwelj kn.)vv|i 
signs* And even when we speak without any of the 
more violent emotions some kind of feeling asually ac- 
companies our words, and this, whatever it be, hath Us 
proper extsmal expression. Expression indeed hf^th 
been so little studied in -public sptaking, that w^ seieai 
al»TK>st.to. have forg.ottf*n the language of Wilire, and ire 
, ref»dy ^^ i^On^idrr ev^ry.attompt, to recover i^, es .the 
labored and affected ^oit of art/ But nature is always 
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the same ; an4 every jndicioiis imitation of it will al- 
ways be pleasing^. Nor can any one deserve the ap- 
pellation of a fifood speaker, much less of a complrte or- 
ator, till to di*»tinct articnlation, a g»iod commanei of 
TotcQ, Miid just empha«i«?, he is ai-ie to add the curious 
expressions of emotion and passion. 

To enumerate these expressions, and de«rrih*3 them 
in all their variations, is impracticable. Aitomp^s have 
been made with some success to analyze the lansfna^e 
0f ideas; but the language of sentiment and emotion 
has never yet been analyzed ; and perhaps it i^ with- 
out the reach of human ability, to write a philosophical 
gframmar of the passions. Or if it were possible in any 
degree to execute this design, 1 cannot think, that from 
such a grammar it would be possible for any one to in- 
struct himself in the use of the language. Ai! 'endeav- 
ors therefore to make men orators by descrihinq^ to them 
ID words the manner in which their voice, countenance 
and hands are to be employed, in expressing the pas^^ions, 
must, in my apprehension, be weak and ine/TectuaL 
And, perhaps, the only instruction which can be given 
with advantage on this head, is this general one : Ob- 
serve in what manner the several emotions or passions 
are expressed in real life, or by those ivho have nith 
great labor and taste acquired a power of imitating na- 
ture; and accustom yourself either to follow the great 
original itself, or the best copies you meet with, always 
however, " with this special observance, that you over- 
step not the modesty of nature." 

In the application of these rules to practice, in order 
to acquire a just and graceful elocution, it will be ne- 
cessary to go through a regular course of exercises; 
beginning with such as are most easy, and proceeding 
by slow steps to such as are most dif>icult. In the choice 
of these, the practitioner should pay a particular atten- 
.^ his prevailing defects, whether they regard artic- 
[on, command of voice, emphasis or cadence : And 
honld content himself with reading and speaking 
I an immediate view to the correcting of his funda- 
• • - • • .r — u^ -.: — ^^ ^^y thing higher. This 
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may be irksome and disagreeable ; it may require much 
patience and resolution ; but it is the^ onfy t^ay to suc- 
ceed. For if a man cannot read simple sentences, . or 
plain parrative, or didactic pieces, with distinct articula* 
tion, juit emphasis, and proper tones, how can be ex- 
pect to do justice to the sublimer descriptions of poetry, 
or. the animated language of the passions? 

In performing these exercises, the learner, should dat* 
ly read aloud by himself, and as often as he has an op* 
portunity, under the direction of an instructor or fHend. 
He should also frequently recite compositions memoriter^ 
This method has several advantages: it obliges the 
speaker to dwell upon the idea which he is to express^ 
and hereby enables him to discern their particular 
meaning and force, and gives him a previous knowledge 
of the several inflections, emphasis and tones which the 
- words require. And by taking his eyes from the book, 
it in part relieves him from the influence of the school* 
boy habit of reading in a different key and tone from'' 
. that of conversation ; and gives him greater liberty to 
attempt the expression of the countenance and gesture. 

It were much to be wished, that all public speakers 
would deliver their thoughts and sentiments, either front 
memory or immediate conception: For, besides that, 
there is an artificial uniformity which almost always dis- 
tinguishes reading from speaking ; the fixed posture an^ 
the bending of the head, which reading requires, are in- 
consistent with the freedom, ease and variety of just el- 
ocution. But if this is too much to be expected, espe- 
cially freoi preachers, who have so much to compose^ 
and are so eflten called upon to speak in public ; it is 
however extremely desirable, that they should make 
themselves so well acquainted with their discourse as tc 
be able with a single glance of the eye, to take in s^- 
eral clanaes^ er the whole of 9 sentence; 



PART I. 

Lessons in Reading* 

SECTION I. 

SELECT SENTENCES. 
I. 

MAN^s chief good is an upright mind, which bo 
earthly power can bestow, nor take from him. 
We ought to distrast our passions, even when they ap- 
pear the moit reasonable. 

it is idle as well as absurd to inpose our opinions upon 
•tbers. The same ground of conviction operates^ dif- 
ferently on the same man in dififerent circumstances, and 
on different men in the same circumstances. 

Choose what is most fit ; custom will make it the most 
agreeable. 

A cheerful countenance betokens a good heart. 
Hypocrisy is a homage that vice pays to virtue. 
' Anxiety and constraint are the constant attendants ti 
pride. 

Men make themselves ridiculou , ot so much by the 
qualities they have, as by the affectation of those they 
bftve not. 

Nothing blunts the edge of ridicule so effectually fts 
good humor. 

To say little and perform milch, is the characteristic 
real mind. 

an who gives his children a habit of indastry, prd- 
for them better than giving tfiem a slock of rrrpntff . 
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IL * 

OUR good or bad fortune depends greatly on the 
choice we make of our friends. 

The young are ulaves to novelty, the old to custom. 

No preacher is so successful as tinfie. ft gives a tarn 
•f thought to the aged, which it was impossible to inspire' 
while they were young. 

Kvery man, however little, makes a figure m his own 
eyes. 

Self-partiality hides from us those very faults in our- 
selves, which we see andblarne in others. 

The injuries we do^ and those we suffer, are sel^oai 
weighed in the same balance. 

Men generally put a greater value upon the favon^ 
they bestow, than upon those they receive. 

He who is puffed up with the first ^ale of prosperity, 
will bend beneath the first blast of adtersity. 

Adversity borrows its shar{)est sting from our inipa- 
tience. 

Men commonly owe thetr virtue, or their vice, to ed- 
ucation as much as to nature. 

There is no such fop as my young master, of hh la dj 
mother's making. She blows him up with self-conceit 
and there she stops. She niakes a man of him at twelve, 
and a boy alibis life aflter. 

An infallible way to mak« your child miserable, is te . 
satisfy all his demands. Passion swells by gratification ; 
and the impossibility of satisfying every one of his de* 
sires will oblige you to stop short at last, after he has l>6- 
«ome headstrong. 

iir. 

WB esteem most things according to their intrinsic 
merit; it ia strange ^an should be an^exceptton. We 
prize a horse for his strength and courage-, not for hit 
fu' r.iliire. We prize a man for his sumptuous palace^ 
his£^reat trnin, his vast revenue ; yet these ai'e his fur- * 
aitD»'e, not his mind. ' 

The true CDnvenieBces of lif^ are atnmoa t# the kiBfl^ 
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with his meanest subject The king's sleep is^ not 
sweeter, nor his appetite better. 

The pomp whi«h distinguishes the great man from the 
mob, defends him not from the fever, nor from grief. 
Give a prince all the names of majesty that are found iri 
a folio dictionary, the first attack of the gout will make 
him forget his palace and his guards. If he be in choler, 
wilt his princedom prerent him from . turning pale, and 
gnashing his teeth like a fool ? The smallest prick of a 
nail, the slightest passion of the soul, is capable of ren- 
dering insipid th^ monarchy of the world. 

Narrow minds think nothing right that is above their 
»wn capacity. 

Those who are the most faulty, are the most prone t© 
find fault in others. 

The first and most important female quality is sweet- 
ness of teniper. Heaven did not give to the female sex 
insinuation and persuasion, in order to be surly; it did 
not make- them weak in order to be imperious ; it did 
not give them a sweet voice in order to be employed in 
scolding ; it did not provide them with delicate features 
in order to be disfigured with anger. 

Let fame be regarded, but conscience much more. 
Is is an emp^ joy to appear better than ycu are ; but a 
great blessing to be what you ought to be. 
-• Let your conduct be the result of deliberation, never 
of impatience. 

In the conduct of life, let it be one great aim to show 
that every thing you do proceeds from yourself, no 
from your passions. Chrysippus rewards in joy, chas- 
tises in wrath, doth every thing in passion. No person 
stands in awe of Chrysippus, no person is grateful to 
him. Why ? Because it is not Chrysippus who acts, but 
his passions. We sliun him in wrulh, as wc shun a wild 
bea^t; and this is all the authority he hath over us. 

' ^ ' J not desire, at the expense of the slightest ar-* 
virtue ; pass once its limits, and you fall head- 
' * nee. 

M the counsel that favors your 43esires. 
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The graiidcation of desire is sometimes he worst 
thins: that can befai us. 

IV. , 

TO be liDgrj is to |»ai>ish thyself for the fault of anothr 
er. 

A word dropped by chance from your friend, offends 
your delicacy. Avoid a hasty reply; and beware of 
ej^ening your discontent to the first person you meet. 
When you are cool it will vanish, and leave no impres* 
sion. 

The most profitiri)le revenge, the most rational, and 
the most pleasant, is to make it the interest of the inju^ 
rioas person not to hurt you a second timeu 

It was a saying of Socrates, that we should, eat and 
drink in order to live ; instead of living as many , do, im 
order to eat and drink. 

Be moderate in your pleasures, that your relish for 
them may continue. 

Time is requisite to bring great projects to maturity. 

Precipitation ruins the best contrived plan^ patience 
ripens the most difficult. 

When we sum up the miseries of life, the grief bestow- 
ed on trifles makes a great part of the accibunt ; trifles 
which, neglected^ are nmhing. How shameful such a 
weakness ! 

The pensionary De Wit being asked how he could 
transact sach a variety of business without confusion, an- 
swered, that he never did but one thing at a time. 

Guard your weak side from being known. If it be at- 
tacked, the best way is to Join in the attack. 

Francis I. consulting with his generals how to lead his 
army over the Alps, into Italy, Amarel, his fool, sprung' 
from a corner, and advised him to consult rather how to ' 
bring it backr 

The best practical rule gf morality is, never to do but 
what we are wifting all the world should know. 

Solicitude in hiding failings makes them appear the 
greater. It is a safer and easier course, frankly to ac- 
knowledge them. A man 9wns that he is ignorant ; we 
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admire his tnode«ty. He says he is old ; we scarce think 
him so. He declares himself poor*; we do Dot believe it. 

When you descant on the faults of others, consider 
whether yoa be not gnitty of the same. To |;aiD knowl- 
edge of ourselves^ the bea^ way is to convert the imper* 
fectioDS of others into a mirror, fotr discovering our own. 

Apply yourself more to acquire knowledge than t« 
show it.. Men commonly take great pains to put off the 
little stock they have ;• but they take little pains to ac- 
quire more. 

^ever suffer your courage to be fierce, your resolu- 
tioB obstinate, your' wisdom cunniDg, nor your patience 
sullen. 

To measure all reason by our own, is a plain act of in- 
justice ; it is an encroachment , on the common rights o^ 
mankind. 

If you would teach secresy to others, begin with your* 
self. How can you expect another will keep your se- 
cret, when yourself cannot ? 

A man^s fortune is more frequently made by his tongue, 
than by his virtues ; and more frequently crushed by it^ 
than by his vices. 

V. 

EVEN self interest is a motive for benevolence. 
There are none so low, but may have it in their 
power to return a good oiBce. 

To deal with a man, you must know his temper^ by 
which you can lead him ; or his ends by which you can 
persuade him ; or his friends, by whom you can govern 
him. 

The first ingredient in conversation is truth ; the next, 
good sense ; the third, good humor ; the last, wit. 

The great error in conversation is, to be fonder of 

speaking than of hearing. Few shew more complaisance 

than to Dretend to hearken, intent all the while upon 

.y themselves have to say, not considering, that 

me'fi own pleasure^ so passionately, is not the 

'"— others. 
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To be ftii Eng^lishman id Loodon, a Frenchman in Par- 
is, a Spaniard in Madrid, id no eaey matter, and jMCt it is 
necessary. 

A man entirely without ceremony has need of ^renti 
merit. 

He who cannot bear a jest, ought never to make one. 

In the deepest distress^ virtoe is more illastrioas than 
vice in its highest prosperity. 

No man is so foolish but he may^^give good counsel at a 
time ; no man so wise bat he may err, if he take no coms* 
sei but his own^ * 

- He whose mling passion is love of praise, is a slave to 
every one who has a tongae for detmction. 

Always to indulge our appetites, is to extinguish them. 
Abstain that you may enjoy. 

To have your enemy in your power, and yet to do hiia 
good, is the greatest heroism. 

Modesty were it to be recommended for nothing else, 
leaves a man at ease, by pretending to little, whereat 
vain glory requiret perpetaal labour, to appear what one 
is not. If we have sense, modesty best sets it off; if iiotj 
best hides the want. 

When, even in the heat of dispute, I yield to my antag- 
onist, my victory over myself is more illustrious than 
over him, had he yielded to me ' 

The refined luxuries of the table, besides enervating 
the body, poison that very pleasure they are intended to 
promote ; for, by aoiiciting the appetite, they exclude 
the greatest pleasure of taste, that which anises iVom the 
gratification of hunger. 

VI— TA* Fox and the Goat — Dodsley's Fables. 

A FOX and Goat travelling together, in a very sultry 
day, found th^imselvcs exceedingly thirsty ; when^ 
looking round the country in order to discover a place 
where they might probably meet with water, they af 
length descried a clear spring, at the bottom of a well. 
They both eagerly descended; and having sufficiently 
hllayed their thirst, began to consider how they should 
g%t out. J^any expedients for that purpose, were mtl* 
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tualljr propt>8cd and rejected At last, the crafty Fox 
cried out with ^reat joy — 1 have a lhoug:htju9t struck in- 
Xo my mind, which, I am confident, will extricate us out 
of our difficulty : Do you. said he to the Goat, only rear 
yourself up upon your hind lej^, and rest your fore feet . 
ag'ainst the ffide of the well. Id thi? posture I will climb 
Qp to yonr head, from which I shall be able with a spring* 
to reach the top ; and when I am once there, you are sen* 
$ibl^ it will be ¥«ry easy for me to pull you out by the, 
faorfts. The simple Goat liked the proposal well, and im- 
mediately placed himself as directed ; by means of which, 
the Fox, without much difficulty, gfiiined the top: And 
now, said the Goat, jrive me the assistance you promised. 
dThou old fool,repiied tbe Fox,hadst thou but halfas much 
"brains as beard, thou woutdst ueFer have believed that I 
would hazard my own life to save tbise. However, I 
will le^ve with thee a piece of advice, which may be of 
service to thee hereafter, if thou shouldst have the good 
fortune to make thy escape : Never venture into a well 
again, before thou hast well considered bow lo get oat 
•fit. ^ 

yil.^The Fox and ib9 Stork.--\B. 

THE Fox, though in general more inclined to rogae^* 
ry than wit, had once a strong invlination to play 
the wag with his neighbor the Stork. He accordingly m- 
Tited ber to dinner in great form ; but when it came up- 
9n the table, the Stork found it consisted entirely of dif- 
ferent €oups, served up in broad shallow diskee, so that 
slie could only dip in the end of ber bill, but could not 
possibly satisfy her hunger. The F'ox lapped it up very 
readily; and every now and then, addressing him«jelf to 
his guest, desired to know how she liked her entertain- 
ment ; hoped that every thing was seasoned to ber mind; 
and protested he was very sorry to see her ent so spar- 
^^S^y* . The Stork perceiving she was plaj ed upon, took 
no notice of it, but pretended to like every dish extreme- 
ly ; and, at parting, pressed the Fox so earnestly to return 
her visit, that he could not in civility refuse. The «\d^ 
trrived^ and-lie rehired Iq his appointment ; bat to Jm 
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great mortification, when dinner appeared, be found it 
oomposed of* niiaced meat^ served up in long narrow 
necked glasses; so that he was only tantalized with the 
«ight of what it was impossible for him to taste. The 
Stork thrust in her loDg bill and helped herself verj plen- 
Wfnlly ; then, torning to Reynard, who was eagerly lick- 
ing the outside of a jar.^ where some sauce had been spill- 
•d — 1 am very glad, said she, smiling, that you seem to 
have so good an appetite ; Lhope you will make ns hear- 
ty a dinner at my table, as I did, the other day, at yours, 
Reynard hnng down his head, and looked very much d'lSh 
' pleased. Nay, nay, said the Stork, don't pretend to be 
out of humour about the matter; they that cannot take a 
jest should never make one. • v'.r^!4^^i. 

VnU^Th^ Court of Lhaik-^U. - 

DEATH, the king of terrors, was determiped to 
choose a prime mipister ; and his pale coortlers, 
Ihe ghastly train of diseases, were all summnned to at- 
^eiid ; when each preferred his claims to the honor of this 
illustrious office. Fever urged the numbers he destroy- 
ed ; cold Palsy set forth his pretensions, by shaking all 
ij« Jimb^ : «nd Dropsy, by his swelled, unwieldy carcase. 
Gout hobbled up, aikL^eged bisgreftt power in rackii)| 
©very joint ; ^nd AsjiSfa^s inability to speak, was a strong 
though silcni^iirgTimeDt in favor of his claim. Stone^and 

■ Colic plead<^d their violetice ; Plague his rapid progress 
in destruction ; and Consumption, though slow, insisted 

. ti^t be was snre. In the midst of this contention, tbfe 
court was disturbed with the noise of music, dancing, 
/easting and revelry ; when immediately entered a lady^ 
with a bold lascivious air, and a flushed and jovial coun- 
tenance ; she was attended on o»e hand by a troop of 
cooks and bacchanals ; and on the other by a train of wan- 
ton youths and damsels, who danced, half naked, to the 
softest musicul instruments; hernaihe was Ihtemfepanoe. 
She waved her hand, and thus addressed the crowd of ^^- 
eases j give way, ye sickly band of pretenders, nor d 
to vie with my superior merits in the service of this gi 
monarch. Am \ not your parent 1 the author of — "" 
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ing^ ? do yoQ not derive Hie power of shortening kumiitt 
life almost wbollj from me? Who, then, 80 fit as myself 
for this important office ? The gfrisly monardi'^pimied m 
■mile of approbation, placed her at his rig^ht hand, and 
she immQdiatelj became his principal favorite and ptim9 
minister. 

IX.— 7%« Partial Jutige.~U. 

A FARMER cnne to a neighboring lawyer, expressin]^ 
great concern for an accident which, he said, had 
just happened. Onie of yonr oxen, continued he, bac 
been gored by an unlucky bull of mine ; and 1 should 
be glad to know how^ 1 am to make you reparation. Thou 
art a very honest fellow, replied the Lawyer, and wilt 
not think it imreas^omible, that 1 expect one of thy oxen 
in return. It is no more than justice, quoth the Farmer^ 
to be sure : But, what did i say ? — I mistake. It is 
jour bull that has killed one <#my oxen. Indeed ! says 
the Lawyer ; that alters the case: 1 must inquire into 
the affair ; and if-— And if ! said the Farmef«^the busi- 
ness, I find, would have been concluded without an 1F3 
had you been as ready to do justice to others, as to exact 
It from them. 

X.-^The sicli Lion^ the Fox^ aud^he FToi/*.—- la. 

A LION, ha? ing surfeited himself with feasting too 
luxuriously on the c^fcase of a wild BoHr, >vas sei- 
ked with aTiolent and dangerous disorder. The beasts 
•f the forest flocked, in great numbers, to pay their re^ 
pects to him upon the occasion, and scarce one vis ab- 
sent except the Fox. The Wolf, an ill-natured and ma- 
llei dns beast, seized this opportunity to accuse the Fox 
^f pride, ingi^tttude and disaffection, to his majesty. In 
the midst of this invective, the Fox entered ; ifvho, hav- 
«n<r heard part of the wolPs accusation, and observed the 
o^s countenance to be Ipidied into wrath, thus adroit- 
xcused himself, and retorted upon his accuser : I see 
y here, who, with mere lip service, have pretended 
iiow you their loyalty ; but, for my part, from the roo- 
.« 1 •-•^ard of your majesty^s illRessuncglecting isselei^ 
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•ODiplimetiits, I employed myself, day and nigrht, toioqnire 
amoDjo^ the most learned physicians an infallible renniedy 
for your di^ease^ and have at length happily been inform- 
ed of one. It is a plasfer made of part of a Wolf's skin 
takefl warm from his back and laid to your majesty's sto- 
mach. This remedy was no sooner proposed than it wai 
determinedthat the experiment should be tried; and i\hil^t 
the operation wai performing, the Fox, with a sarcastic 
•mile, whispered this excellent maxim in Ihe Wolf's ear; 
if yoTj would be safe from harm yourself, learn, for the 
future, not to meditate mischief against others. 

XI, ^Dishonesty punished, — Kane's Hints. 

AN usurer, having lost an hundred pounds in a bag,., 
promised a reward of ten pounds to the person who 
should restore it. A man hayitig'brbi^ht it to him, de- 
manded the reward. The ilsurer, loth to ffive the re- 
yvard. now that he bad got the bag, alleged, after the 
bag WHS qpened, that there, was an hundred and ten 
pounds in it, when he lost it. The usurer, being called 
before the judge, unwarily acknowledged that the seal 
wa;^ broken open in his presence, and that there was no 
more at that time than a hundred pounds in the bag- 
" You say," says the judge, '^ that the bag you lost had 
a hundred and ten pounds in it." . '^ Yes, my lord.'*. 
'' Then," replied the judge, *' this cannot be your bag, 
as it contained but a hundred pounds ; therefore the 
plaintiff must keep it till the true owner appears; and 
you must look for your bag where you can &nd it." 

Xll-^Tfie Picture.— Ib, 

SIR William Lely, a famous painter in the reign of 
Charles I, agreed beforehand, for t^e price of a 
picture he was to draw for a rich London Alderman, wh© ^ 
was not indebted to nature, either for shape or face; 
The picture being finished, the Alderman endeavored to 
beat down the price, alledginc:, that if he did not pur- 
chase it, it would lie on the pain1>er's hand. ^''T,h»V» 
your mistake," «ays Sir William, ''for I can sell it at 
'double (he price ^/demand." "• How can that be," says 
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the AMermau, "for 'tis like nobody bnt myself?" 
^* True,'' replied Sir William ; " bnt I can drnw a tail to 
it, and then it will be an excellent monkey." Mr. Al- 
derman to prevent being exposed, paid down the money 
demanded, and carried off the picture. 

Xni. — The two Bees. — Dodsley's FABLrs. 

ON a fine morning in May two Bees set forward in 
quest of honey; theone wise and temperate, the 
other careless and extravagant. They soon arrived at a 
garden enriched with aromatic herbs, the most frag^rant 
flowers, and the most delicious fruits They regaled 
tliemselves for a time on the various dainties that were 
epread before them ;' the one loading his thig^h, at inter- 
vals, wfth provisions for the hive, af^-ainst the distant 
tvinter; the other revelling in sweets, wiihoat rej^ard to 
any thing bnt hi* present gratification. At length they 
fonnd a wide mouthed ])hial, that hung be^e.^th the 
bough of a peach'ti*ee, filled with honey, ready temper- 
ed, and exposed to their tasto, in^the most alfnrinpr nian- 
Ber. The than«:htiess epicure, in jBpite of all his tViundV 
remonstrances,' plunged headlor / into the vessel, resolv- 
iiig to indulge himself in all the pleasures of sensuality. 
The phildfiopher, on the other hand, sjpped a little with 
cautTon, but, being suspicious of danger, flew off to fruats 
and flowers, where, by the moderation of his meals, he 
improv^ed his relish for the true enjoyment of them. In 
the evening, however^ he called upon his friend, to in- 
quire whether he <vou!d return to the hive ; but he found 
himr surfeited in sweet«, which he was as unable (o leave a« 
to enjoy, flogged in his wings, enfeebled in his feet, and 
antl his whole frame tc2:f'ther enervated, he was vbut just 
able to bid his friend adieu, and to lament, with his latest 
breath, that, though a taste of pleasure might q'.icl i;n 
the relif/b of life, an unrestrained indulgence is inevitable 
destruction. • • ■• 

'■ • XW. -^Beauty and DtformiUj.^^'PfMctrAiPs Tik^, 
' 4 YOflTH, who lived in the country, and who had 
jf^ w>t' acquired:, either by reading or conversation, 
'any kn**wled^e of the a^iDr)p»ls which inhabit foreiijTi re- 
g'idtibVt?atti^HoMaB!chestei, to see art exhibition of wild 
F 
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beaste. The size and figure of the Elephant struck him 
with awe ; and he viewed the Rhinoceros with astonish- 
ment. But his attention was soon drawn from these ani- 
mals, and directed to another, of the most elegant and 
beautiful form ,- and he stood contemplating with silent. 
admiration the glossy smoothness of his hair, the black- 
ness^ and regularity of the streaks with which he was 
marked, the symmetry of his limbs, and above. aiU the 
placid sweetness of his countenance. What is the name 
of this lovely animal jsaid he to the keeper, which you 
have placed near one of the ugliest beasts in your col* 
lection, as if you meant to contrast beauty with deformi- 
ty ? Bewar<», yo^ng man, replied the intelligent keeper^ 
of being so easily captivated by external appearance. 
, The animal which you admire is called a Tyger ; and 
notwithstanding the meekness of his looks, he is fierce 
and savage beyond description : I can neither terrify 
him by correction, nor tame hin%by ipdulgence. But the 
other beast, which you despise, is in the highest degree 
docile, affectioQate and useful. For the benefit of man, 
he traverses the san4y deserts of Arabia, where drink 
and pasture are seldom « to be found ; and will continue 
six or seven days without sustenance, yet still patient of 
labor. His hair is manufactured into cloathiog ; his flesh 
is deemed wholesome nourishment; and the milk of the 
female is much valued by the Arabs. Thp 0amel, there- 
fore, for such is the name given to this animal, is more 
worthy of your admiration than the Tyger ; notwithstand- 
ing the inelegance of his make, and the two bunches 
apon his back. For mere external beauty is of little es- 
timation ; and deformity, when associated with amiablel 
dispositions and useful qualities, does not preclude our 
respect and approbation. 

XV. — Remarkable insianou of Friendship. 
' Art of brsAKiNc. 

DAMQN and Pythias, of the Pythagorean sect i» 
philosophy, lived in the time of Dyonisius, the ty- 
rant of Sicily. Their mutual friendship was so strong, 
that they were ready to die for one another. One of the 
two (for it is not known nhich) being condemned to 
death by the tyraut^ obtained leave t% %o i{ito his own 
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cotmtry, to settle his affairs, on condition that tlie other 
should consent tc be imprisoned in his stead, and pnt to 
death for him, if he did not retarn before the day ot ex- 
ecution. Thefattention of every one^ and eftpeciaUy of the 
tyrant himself, was excited to the highest pitch, es eve- 
ry body was cnrions lo see what would be tha event of 
H> strange an affaih When the time was almost elap- 
sed, and he who was gone did not appear ; the rashness 
of the other, whose sanguine friendship bad pnt him up- 
on running so seemingly desperate a hazard, was univer- 
Klly blamed. But he sfiU declared, that he had not the 
ast shadow of doubt in his mind, of his friend^^ fidelity, 
^he^event showed how well he knew^him. He came 
in due time, and surrenderfd himself to thai fate, which 
he had no reason to think he should escape ; and which 
he did not desire to escape, by leaving his friend to suf- 
fer in his place. Such fidelity softened even the savage 
beart of Dyonibius himself. He pardoned the condem- 
ned ; be gfave the two friends to one another, and begged 
that they would take himself in for a tbii^. 

XVI. — Dyontiiua and Damocles. — Ib. 

DYONISIUS^ the tyrant of Sicily, showed how far he 
was from being happy, even whilst he abounded in 
riches, and all the pleasures which riches can procure. 
Damocles, one of his flatterers, was complimenting him 
upon bis power, his treasures, and the magnificence of 
liis royal state, and affirming, that no monarch ever was 
greater or happier than he. ^^ Have you a mind, Damo- 
elefr,^^ says the king, ^Ho taste this happiness and know by 
experience what my enjoyments are, of which you have 
so high an idea ? Damocles gladly accepted the offer. 
Upon which the Nking ordered that a royal banquet should 
be prepared, and a gilded couch placed for him, covered 
with rich embroidery, and sideboards loaded with gold 
aad JMlver plate of immense value. Pages of extraor- 
dinary beauty were ordered to wait on him at table, and 
to obey his commands with the greatest readiness, and the 
most profound submission. Neither ointments, chaplets 
of flowers, nor rich perfumes were wanting. The table 
was loaded with the most exquisite delicacies of every 
kind. Damocles fancied himself amongst the gods, tn 
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themidfitof all his faappifless, he sees let dolvn from the 
roof, exactly over bis Qecky as be lay inadiging himself 
in state, aglitterio^Word, hung by a siujD^le hair, ^k^ 
sight of deMrocti^^, thus thr^ateDiog him from on higii^i 
sopo put a stop to ^'}9y i(nd revelliog. The . piomp of . 
h^>4tteadance, aornhfjp glitter of thr carved plate gav«i 
hiiia no lopget* any pleasure. He dreads to stretch forth/ 
his han^l to the table ; he throws offthe chaplet of rpses j 
he hastens to remove from his dnngeviaiys situatioo; aod, 
at last, begs the king to restore him to bis fornM^r humble 
conditwjn, b8|\ing no de^sire to eiyoy any longer, ssch a^ 
dreadfifl k^^d of happiness. 

XVif.^ Character q^f Otfcrime.— ^allijst. 

LUCIUS CATALINE, by birtli a l^atwcian,, was, hy/ 
nature, endowed with superior advaotagies, both, 
bodily and mental ; but his dispositions. wore carruptand^ 

'wicked. From his youth, his supreme delight'was in vi^ 
e^ence, slaughter, rapine and intestine confusions ^ aod^ 
such works were the employment of hi« earliest yaarsi 
Bis constilutien qualified him for bearing hunger, cold 
and want of sleep, to*a degree eitcec ding belief. His 
mind was darings subtle, unsteady. There was tfo cbai» 
acter which he could not assume and put off a^ pleasure*. 
Rapacious of what belonged to others^ prodigal of his- 
own, violently bent on whatever hecaaoie the object efi 
hi^s pursuit ; he possessed a considerable share .of elo^ 
quence, but little solid knowledge* His; insatiable iejnpefi^ 
was ever pu<»hin|; him to grasp at what was immod&fai«^ 
romantic aod out of his reach. 

About the tii^e of the diaiurbances raised by Sy!k^ 
Cataline was seized by a violent lust of power ; nor did 
he at all hesitate about the means, so he,toukl but attain 
his purpose of raising himself to supreme dominion. 
His restless spirit was in a continual ferment, occasioned 
)y the confusion of his o^vn private aflfairs, and byj^lhe 
jtorrors of his gMilty conscieince ; both which he hadi 
wrought upon himself," Jby living the life above described 
He was encouraged in bis ambitious^rojeets by the ger 
eral corruption of manners, which then prevailed amon| 
a people in^sted with two vices, not less opposite to 04 
another in th^ natures, than mischievous> in iheir U 

. dencies : I mean Luxury and Avarice. 
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XVtII.— g^rtce and Luxury, — S^ectatok. 

THERE mrere two very powertal tyrants engaged hi 
a perpetual war ag^akist eiach other ; the name of 
the first was Luxury, and of the second Avarice. The aim 
of each of them, was no less than nniversai monarchy 
over the hearts of mankind. Luxury had many genrr- 

* als under him, who did him great service ; as Pleasure, 
Mirth, Pomp and Fashion. Avarice was likewise very 
strong in his officers, beingf faithfully fcrved by Hunger, 

^ Industry, Care wad Watchfulness ; he had likewise a pri- 
vy counsellor, who was always at his elbow, and whis* 
pering something or other in his ear : the name of this 
privy counsellor was Poverty. As Avarice conducted 
himself hj the counsels of Poverty, his antagonist was 
entirely gtlided by the dictates and advice of Plenty, who 
was his first coansellor and minister of state, that con- 
certed all his measures for him, and never departed 
out of bis' sight. While these two great rivals irer^ 
thus contendii^f for Empire, their conquests were ye* 
Tf various. Luxury got possession of one heart, and 
Avarice of another. The father of the family would of- 

^ ten range himself under the banners of Avarice, and the 
son under those of Luxury. The wife and husband 
would often declare themselves of the two different par- 
ties ; nay, the same person would very often side With one 
in his youth, and revolt to the other in old age. Indeed, 
the wise l«en of the world stood neuter ; but alas ! their 
numbers were not considerable. At length, whep these 
two poteptates bad wearied themselves with waging war 
upoB one another, they agreed upon an isderview, at 
which neither of the counsellors Iras to.be present. It 
is said that Luxury be^n the parley. ; and after having 
represented the endless state of war in which they were 
engaged, told hh enemy, with a frankness of heart which 
is natural to 'aim, that he believed they tw# should be 
very gooi friends, were it not for th f instigations of Pov- 
erty* *iiat pernicious counsellor, who Bdade an ill x^e of 
Ws ear, and filled him with groundless apprehensions and 
prejudic(»9. To this Avadce rejplied that he looked up- 
on Plenty, (the first minister of his antagonist) to be a 
luch more destructive counsellor than Poverty : For 
Sat be was perpetually suggesting pleasures, banishing 
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all the ae^sessary cautions agat^at waot^ and coD^equentlj 
uodei'intiiiQg those prifi€^le»oi» which the gwtetni&&&t di 
Avarice was founded. At last, ia order to aii; aeoomttvo- 
datioD, they agreed upon this preliminary ; that efieb of 
them should imeaisdiately disflftias his* privy ccMiflseHar. 
<'Wiit^n things were thus £ir adjusted towards a peace^ all 
other differences were soon accommodated; ineomoG^t, 
that for the future, they resolved to live as good friends 
and confederates^ ^d to share between them whatever 
conquests were made on either side. For this reason we 
now find Luxury and Avarice, taking possession of the 
same heart, and dividing the same person between them. 
To which I shall enly add, that since the discarding et 
the counsellors aSovementioned, Avarice supplies Luxu* 
ry, in the room of Plenty, as Luxury prompb Avarice, 
in the place of Poverty. 

XIX. — Hercules'^ Choice, — Tatler. 

WHEN Herculea w^s in that part pf his youth,, in 
which it was natural for him to consider wl^at 
course of life he ought to pursue, he one day retired in- 
to a desert, where the silence and solitude of the place 
very much fav-ored his meditation^. As be was musing * 
on his present condition, and very much perplexed in 
himself, on the state of life he should choose, he saw two 
women of a larger stature than ordinary, approaching 
towards hirc. One of them had a very noble air and 
graceful deportment ; her beauty was natural and easy, 
her person clean and unspotted, her eyes cast toward^ 
the ground,. with an agreeable reserve, her motion and 
behaviour full of modesty, and her raiment as white as 
snow. The other ha3 a great deal of health and florid- 
ness m her countenance, which she had helped with an 
artificial white and red; and she endeavored to appear 
more grac^ul than ordinary in her mfen, by a mixture of 
affectation m all her gestures. She had a wonderful 
eonfidence and assurance in her looks, and all the varie- 
ty of colors in her dress, that she thought were the most 
proper to show her. copiplexion to advautage. She cast 
her eyes upon herself, then turned them on those that 
were present, to see how they liked her; and often look- 
i^d on tb(& figure she made in her own shadow. Upon hdTr 
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nearer approach to Bevcnhtu^ she stepped before the oth- 
«r iadjr, whS came forward with a regular composed car- 
riage ; ami monkig op to him,.. accosted hian aHer the 
Mlowk^ nafliier : . - 

" Mj dear Hereoles,^' aaya she, *' I fiod you are very 
mach dmded in yoiur thoughts, upon the way of life that 
yoa ought to choose ; be axy friend, and follow me ; I 
will lead you into ttie possession of pleasure, and out of 
the reach of pain, axid remove you from aU the noise and 
disquiQtQde of business. The sfiairs of eKher war or 
peace shall have no power to disturb you. Your whole 
empkojitRient shall be to make your life easy^ and to en* 
terhttB every sense with its proper gratiticationa. Sump- 
tuous tabies, beds of roses, clou<]s of perfumes^ concerts^ 
of music, crowds of beauties, are all in readiness to re* 
caive you. Come along with me into this region of de- 
lights, this world of pleasure, and bid farewell forever 
to care,: to pain, to business." 

Hercules, bearing the lady talk after this manner, de« 
sired to kiiow her name ; to which she answered, "my 
frtendS) and those who are well acquainted with mtb, call 
me Happiness ; but my eneniies, and tbof^e ivho would in- 
jure my reputatioc, have given me the name of Pleas • 
ure." 

By this time the other lady was come up, who addres- 
sed herself to the young hero in a very different man- 
ner* 

- " Hercules,'' aays she, " I offer myself to you, because 
I know you are descended from the gods^ and give proofs 
of that descent by your love to virtue, and application to 
the studies proper for your age. /This makes me hope 
you will gain, both for yourself and me, an immpf^ re- 
putation, But, before I iqvite jfou into my.jotlely and 
friendship, I will be open and sincere with you, and must 
lay dowa4bis, as an established tn^, that there is noth- 
ing truly valuable which c&n be purchased without pains 
end labor. The gods have seta price upon every real 
and noMe pleasure. If you would gain the favor of the 
Deity ^.yo a must be at the pdios of worshipping him ; if 
the friendship pf good men, you most study to oblige 
thqmjif yo\i would be honored by your country, yon 
j^fBSt ^k^ €ai:e to serve it ; in shiffi^ if you woult be ei«P 
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inent in w&r or peace, yoa most become tawwter of all the 
qnalificationa that Vsan make you 8o. These are the only 
terms and conditions upon which I can propose happi- 
ness" " The goddess of Pleasure here broke in upon her 
discourse : " You see," said she, " Hercules, by her own 
confession, the way to her pleasure is long and difficult ; 
whereas that which I propose is short and easy. 
"Alas!" said the other lady, whose visage glowed with 
passion, made up of scorn and pity, " What are the pleas- 
ures you propose? To eat before you are hungryvdrink 
before you are athirst, sleep before you are tired ; to 
gratify your appetites before they are raised, and raise 
such appetites as nature never planted. You neTer|^ 
heard the most delicious music, which is the praise of 
ene^s self ; nor saw the most beautiful object, which is 
the work of one's own hands. Youi; votaries pass away 
their youth in a dreadi of mistaken pleasures, while they 
are hoarding up anguish, torment and remorse for old 
age." 

".As for me, I am the fticnd of gods and of good men, 
an agreeable companion to the artisan, an household 
guardian to the fathers of families, a patron and protec- 
tor of servants, an associate in all true and generoiia 
friendships. The banquets of my votaries are never 
costly, but always delicious ; for none eat an^ drink at 
them, who are not invited by bunged Mtt' thirst. Their 
slumbers are sound, and their wakings cheerful. My 
young men have the pleasure of hearing themselvefj 
praised by those who are in years ; and those who are 
in years of being honored by those who are young. In 
a word, my followers are favored by the gods, beloved 
by their acquaintance, esteemed by . their country, and 
after the close of their laiprs, honored by posterity." 

We know, by the If? of this memorable hero, to 
which of these two lapl^ he gave up his heart ; and I be* 
lieve every one wh% reads this, will do him the justice to 
approve his choice. 

XX. — WiU Htmetf^ofnS^s SpMaior. — S^tfCTAtoR. 

MY ftpted, Will H<Jneycomb, has told me, for above 
this half year, that he had a great mind to try hist", 
• hand.at^Ji Spectator, aiyj that he would fain have one of 
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hia vwtiB|r« in my Wiorks. This morning I r^c^ivrd from 
bim the foijowing letter; which after ^baviiijBf rectifit^d 
some liftle orth,ofrraj)hical mistakes, I ahaii make u pre«- 
^nt of tcthe puUic. 

" Dear Spec — I wasabont two ni<rht8 ag^oih company 
with\ery agreeable 3'ouRsr people* of both sexof. where 
talking of some of your papers, which are written om 
conjugal loTe^, there arose a dispute among U8, whether 
there were not more bad hu»hand« in the world than had 
wives. A g«ntlemriD who was advocate for the IqdieSf. 
took this occasion to tell uf the story of a famons siege in 
Germany, ^liich 1 have siace found related is my his«- 
Jlorical dictionary ; after the following manner. When 
• the emperor Conrad 111. had besieged Gueipbus, Di>keof 
Bavaria, in the city of- Her.^berg, the women, findings 
tltat.tbe town could not possibly hold ont long, petition- 
edtbe emperor. that'they might d»)>:)rt out of it^ with so* 
m4ich a& exich of them could carry. The emperoff 
ki:iowing'lheyGDuld not convey away many of their e^ 
fect&^granted th^m their petition ; when the wcmen, tOr 
liisg^eat Rupprise, came out of the place with every one» 
lief husband upon her back. 'I'he emperor was so mov-^ 
ed at tt^e sight, that he burst into tears ; and after having^ 
%iewy much extolled the women for their conjugal affectiooy 
gftve the men to their wives, and received the Duke into 
iifr faTor< 

••* Thie JaUiesdid not a little trinmph at Ihie story ; ask** 
isg; us, at the j^ame lime, whether, in our consciences, we 
Wiiefked^Jha^ the men in any town; of G^eat-firitaioi 
v^uld, fipcm the same offer, and at the snme conjunoturei^ 
have Itoaided themselves with their wives ? Or rattier,, 
whether they would not have been glad of such am op- 
porttmity to get rk\ of- them i To this my very good 
friend, Tom Dapperwit, who took upon him to be thte 
mouth of oup. fiex, replied, that tbey would be very 
mxicfa to-blatne^^lhey would nofdj^ the- some good of** 
lice for the women, considering that their stre^ngXte 
w»etald be greater, and their burdens lighter. As' we 
were amt»itig ourselves wHhikscourses of this iiat«re,,iin 
order to pass away the' evening, which novft .began to? 
grow 4edioaa,;we fell into that Ijiudabie and prinMtive di- 
ve rfion of que stioo? aail c^mmaQ^». I*wa» no»«oon€sir 
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Tested with th^ regal aothoi-ity, b«t I enjoined mil the la- 
ities, under pain t)f my drspledsnre, to tel! the company 
ing-enuotisly, in casfe they had been in the siege above- 
mentioned^ and had the sanie offers made them as the 
good ivomen of that place, what every one of them 
would have brodght off with her, and have thought most 
worth tbe saVing. There were several merry aftf^wers 
made to my question, which entertained us tWl bedtime. 
This filled my mind with such a huddle of idea!?, that np-^ 
on my going to sleep, 1 fell into the following dream : . - 
" I saw a town of this island, which shall be - namefejisv 
invested on every side, and the inhabitants of'it so strait- 
ened as to cry for quarter. The general refused any ' 
Other terms than those granted to the above mentibned 
town of Hensb6rg, namely, that the married women 
might come out, with what they could bifing along with 
them. Immediately the city gates flew open, and a fe- 
nale procession appeared, multitudes of the sex follow* 
ingone another in a row, and staggering under their res- 
pective burdens. I took my stand upon an eminence, in 
the enemy^s camp, which was appointed for the getieral 
rendezvous of these female carriers, being very desirous 
to look into their several ladings. The first of them 
bad a huge«ack upon her shoulders, which she set down 
with great care ; dpon the opening of it, when 1 expect- 
ed to have seen her husband shot out of it, 1 found it' waf- 
illed with China ware. The next appeared in h more 
decent figure, carrying a handsome young fellow ttpont 
her back : I cduld not forbear commending the y onog 
woman for her conjugal affection, when, to my great sur-' 
prise, I found that she bad left the good man at home, 
and brought away her gallant I saw a third, at some 
distance, with' a little withered face peeping over her 
shoulder, whom I could not suspect for any but her 
spouse^ till, upon her setting him down, 1 'heard her call 
him dear pug, and found him to be her faprorite monkey. 
A fourth brought a huge bale of cards along with her ; 
and the fifth a Bologna lapdog; for her husband,lt seems, 
being a very bulky man,' she thought it would be. less 
trouble for her to bring away little Cupid. The next 
was the wife of a rich usuier, loaded with a bag of gold ;. 
«he' told lis that h^v spouse was very qUt and by the 
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course of nature, could not expect to live long^ ; and that 
to show her tendeV regard for him, she had saved that 
which the poor man loved better than his life. The 
next came towards us with her son upon her back, who 
we are told, was the greasest. rake in the place, but so 
much the mother^s darling, that she left her husband 
behind, with a lai^e family of hopeful sons and daughters, 
for the sake of this graceless^ out h.' 

'^ It would-be endless to menticfn the several persons, 
with their several loads, that appeared to me in this 
strange vision. All the place about me was covered with 
packs of ribands,, broaches, eoi|»roidery, and ten thou- 
sand other materials, sufficient to have furnished a \Ybole 
street of toyshops. One of the women, having an hus- 
band who was none of the heaviest, was bringing him off 
upon her shoulders, at the same time that she carried tf 
great bundle of Flanders lace under her arm ; but find- 
ing herself so overloaden that she could not save both 9f 
them, she dropped the good man, and brought away the 
bundle. la short, I found but one husband amoug this 
great mountain of baggage, who was a lively coblerj 
that kicked and spurred all the while his wife was carry- 
ing him off, and, as it was said^ had scarce passed a day in 
his life, without giving her tba discipline of the strap. 

"1 cannot conclude my letter, dear Spec, without tel- 
ling thee one \'ery odd whim in this my dream. I saw 
methought, a dozen. women employed in bringing off one 
man : I could not guess who it should be, till, upon his 
nearer approach, 1 discovered thy short phiz. Th^ wo- 
men all declared that it was for the sake ot thy works* 
and not thy person, that they brought thee oil, and that 
it was on condition that thou shbuldst continue the Spec- 
tator. If thou thinkest this dream will make a tolerable 
one, it is at thy service, from, dear Spec, thinei sleeping 
and and waking, 

Will Ho««ycomb." 

The ladies will see by this letter, what I have ofteR 
iold them, that Will is one ot those old fashioned men of 
wit apd pleasure of the town, who show their parts by 
raillery on marriage, and one who has often tried his for- 
tune, in that way, without success. I cannot, howevert 
dismiss this letter, without. observing) that the true storf 
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on Which it is built, does honor to the s^x ; and that in or- 
der toabu8« them, the writcl* h obliged to^hare recbarse 
to dream and fiction. 

XXI. — On Good Bneding. — Chesterfield. 

AFHIEND of yours and mine has very jusily defined 
^ood breeding to be, "the result of much ^ood 
sen^e, some gfood nature and a: little self denial, for the 
sake of others, and with a view to obtain the same indul- 
g^ence from them " Taking this for granted (as I think 
it cannot be disputed) it is astonishing to me, that any body, 
who has good sense ancf* good nature, can essentially fail 
in good breeding. As to the modes o{ it^'indeed, they va- 
ry according to persons, places and circumstances, and are 

• ©nly to be acquired by observation and experience ; but 

• tb** substance of it is every where and etemall^'lhe same. 
Good manners are, to particular Societies, what good 
morals are to society in general — their cement and their 
security. And as laws are enacted to enforce good mof- 
ah, or at least to prevent the ill effects of bad ones ; so 
there are certain rulesof civility, universally jmpiied and 
recei^ved, to enforce good manners, and punish bad oniss. 
And indeed, there seems to me to be less diflferenc.e both 
between the crimes and .punishments, than, at first, one 
•would 'im«gine. The immoral man, tvho invades anoth- 
er's pro{»erty, is justly hanged for it; and the illbred 
Bian, who, by his^ ill manners, invades aud disturbs the 
quiet and comforts of pi iv^ite life, is by^ dotnrnon coiisefit as 
justly banished society: ynlual com-p!ai«ance^, attentions, 
and sacrifices of little conveniencies, are as natnral an im- 
plied compact between, civilized people, as protection, 
and obedience are between kitigs and subjects; whoever, 
in either case, violates HK»t compact, justly forfeits all ad- 
vantages arising from it. ' For my owri part,*l Teklly 
think that, next to the con/^ciousooss of doing '^ good 'a.c- 
tioB^that of doing a civil one is one of the most pleasing; 

/and the epithet which I should covet the m6st,'pejit to 
that of Aristides, would be that of'we^lbred'/ Thtisnlfic^ 
for jjoOd breeding, !« general-; ¥^'\\\ li-dw consider' ^otfe 

• of the -vafrous- modes and de«^iees of it. ''*'•-' ' '' *' ' ^*'*'^ 

' Very few, scarcely any, -tire ' ^Kanting ift" the!' b^sfe^t 

• whichthey sboliid-shV?w to tubij^r, whom lhey*'a($Krr6fWl- 
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edge to be highly their paperiow; such as crowned 
bea^s, princes, and public persons of i]istin2:ui«vhed and 
eminent posts. It is the manner of showing thnt rc.«pcct 
which is different. The man of fasb^on, and of the 
world, expresses it in its fullest extent j but naturallj, 
easily and without concern : Whereas, a man who is not 
used to keep good company, expresses it awkwardly ; 
one sees that he is not used to it, and that it costs him a 
great deal ; but I never saw the worst bred man living, 
g-nilty of lolling, whistling, scratching his head, and such 
like indecencies, in company that he respected. In such 
companies, therefore, the only point to be attended to is^ 
to show that respect^ which every body means to show,. 
in an easy, unembarrassed, and graceful manner. This 
is what observation and experience must teach you. 

Td mixed companies, whoever is admitted to make pari 
of tbem, is for the ^ime at least, supposed to be upon u 
footing of e€[aality with the rest ; and, cGnsee|uently, as 
^here is no one principal object of awe and respect, peo- 
ple are apt to take a greater latitude in their behavior,, 
and to be less upon their guard ; and so they may, provi- 
ded it be within certain bounds, which are, upon no oc* 
casien, to be transgressed. But upon these occasions, 
though no one is entitled to distinguished marks of res'> 
pect, every one claims, and very justly, every mark of 
civility and good breediag. Ease is allowed, but careless- 
ness and negligence are strictly forbidden. If a man 
accosts you, and talks to you ever so dully or frivolously, 
it is worse than rudeness, is brutality, to show him, by a 
manifest inattention to what be sajs, that you think hinx 
a fool, or a blockhead, and not worth hearing. It Is 
much more so with regard to women, who, of whatever 
rank they are, are entitled, ia ceusideration of their iex» 
not only to an attentive, but an ofiicious good breeding 
from men. . Their little wants, likings, dislikes, prefer- 
ences, antipathies and fancies, must be ofiiciouslj^ attend- 
ed to, and if possible,guessed at and anticipated, By a Hell 
bred man. You must never usurp to youi-se If those con^ 
veniencies and gratifications which are of common right, 
such as the best places, the best dishes, kc. but on the con- 
trary, always decline them yourself, and oifer them to oth- 
fera, whp in their turn* will offer them to you j so that uf- 
G 
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on the whole, you will in your turn, enjoy your share of 
the comHion right. It would be endless for me to enn- 
meralte all the particular circumstances, in which a well 
bred man shows his good breeding, in good compasy ; 
audit would be injurious to you to suppose, that your 
own good sense will not point them out to you; and then 
your own good nature will recdmmend, and your self ia-> 
terest enforce the practice. 

There is a third sort of good breeding, in which people 
are the most apt to fail, from a very mistaken notion, that 
they cannot fail at all. I mean with regard to one^s roost 
familiar friends and acquaintances, or th^se who really 
are our inferiors; and there, undoubtedly, a greater de- 
gree of ease is not only allowable, bi^l proper, andcontr> 
hniek much to the comforts of a prirate social life. But 
ease and freedom have their bounds, which must by no 
means be violated, A certain degree of negligence and 
carelessness becomes injurious and insulting, from the real 
or supposed inferiority 6( the persons ; and that delightful 
liberty of conversation, among a few friends, is soon de- 
stroyed, as liberty often has been, by being carried to li- 
Genti#usness. But example explains things best; and I 
will put a pretty strong case. Suppose jou and me alone 
together; 1 believe you will allow, that 1 have as good' 
a right to unlimited freedom in your company, as either 
you er I can possibly have in any other ; and 1 am apt t» 
believe, too, that you would indulge me in that freedpnt 
as far as any body would. But notwithstanding this, do 
you imagine that I shou)d think there were no bounds to 
that freedom ? I assure you I should not think so ; and I 
take myself to b^ as much tied down, by a certain degree 
of good manners to you, as by other degrees of them to 
other people. The most familiar and intimate habitudes, 
connexions, and friendships, require i^ degree of good 
breeding, both to preserve and cement them. The best 
of us have our bad sides ; and it is as' imprudent as it it 
ill bred, to exhibit them. 1 shall not use ceremony with 
you; it would be misplaced between us ; but I shall cer- 
tainly observe that degree of good breeding with you, 
which is, in the firat place, decent, and which, I am sure, 
is absolutely necessary, to make tis like one another'^ 
company long. 
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XXII. — Addrens to a young Student — Ks&x, 

YOUK parents have watched over your helpless in- ^ 
fancy, and concjucted you, with many a pang, to an 
age at. which yojar mind is capable of manly improvement. 
Their solicitude still contiaues, and no trouble nor ex- 
pense is spnrod, in giving you bU the instructions and ac- 
complishments which may enable you to act your part in 
life, as a man of po]i«hed sense and confirmed virtue. 
You have, then, already contracted a great debt of grati- 
tude to them. You can pay it by no other method, but 
by using properly the advantages which their goodness 
has afforded you. 

If your own endeavors are deficient, U is in vain tba^ 
you have tutors, books, and all the external apparatus of ^ 
Hterary pursuits; You must love learning, if you would 
possess it.^ In order to love it, you must feel its delights ; 
in order to feel its delights, you must apply to it, however 
irksome at first, closely, constantly, and for a considera- 
ble time. If you have resolution enough to do this, you 
cannot but love learniog; for the mind always loves that 
to which it has been long, steadily, and volunttlrily attach- 
ed. Habits are formed, which render what was at fijst 
disagreeable, not only pleasant but neces.^ary. 
- Pleasant, indeed, are all the paths which lead to polite 
and elegant literature. Yours then, is surely a lot partic- 
ularly happy. . Your aducation is of such a soi t, that its 
principal scope is to prepare jeu to receive a refined 
pleasure during your life. Elegance, or delicacy of taste, 
18 one of the firat objects of classical discipline ; and it is 
this fine quality, which opens a new world to the scholar's 
yiew^. Elegance of taste has a connexion with many vir- 
tues,* and ail of them virtues of the most amiable kind, 
it tends to render vou, at once, good and agreeable. You 
n>u8t, therefore, be an enemy to your own enjoyment, if 
you enter oa th<^ discipline which leads to the attainment 
of a classical and liberal education, with reluctance. 
Value duly the opportunities you enjoy, and which are 
denied to thousands of your fellow creatures. 

Without exemplary diligence you will make but a 

contemptible proficiency. You may, indeed, pass through 

the forms of scltools and universities; but jou will bring 

athing away from them of real value. The proper sort 

I 
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Itnd degree of diligence, you cannot posse^^s, but by tbef 
efiTorts of your own resolution. Your indtractor may 
indeed confine you within ihe walls of a scbo*], a cer* 
tain number of hours. He may place books before you^, 
and tompel you 10 fix your eyes upon them ; but no ad- 
thprity can chain down your mind. Yx)ur thoughts will 
escape from every external restraint, and, amidst the 
most serious lectnres, may be ranging in the wild pur- 
suits of trifles and vice. Rules, restraints, commands and 
punishments, may, indeed, assist in strengthening your 
resolution; but, without your own voluntary choice, 
your diligence will not often conduce to your pleasure 
and advantage. Though this truth is obvious^ yet it 
seems to be a secret to those parents, who expect to iind 
their son's improvement increase, in proportion te the 
number of tutors, and external assistance, which their 
opulence has enabled them to provide; These assist- 
ances, indeed, are sometimes afforded, chiefly, that thci 
young heir to a title or ettate may indulge himself m 
Idleness and nominal pl«afures. The lesson is constru€v| 
to him, and the exerciie written for him, by the private 
tutor, while the hapless youth is engaged in some ruin« 
ous pleasure, which, at the same time, prevents him 
from learninjg; any thing desirable, and leads to the for^ 
mation of destructive habits, which can seldom be remo* 
ved. ' . , 

But the principal obstacle t'o your ^provement lat ^ 
school, especially if you are too plentifully supplied with 
money, is a perverse ambition of being distinguished as 
a boy of spirit, in mischievous pranks, in neglecting the 
tasks and lessons, and for every vice land irregularity 
which the puerile age can admit. You wiU have sense 
enough, 1 hope, to discover, beneath the mask of gaiety 
and good nature, that malignant spirit of detraction^ 
which endeavors to render the boy who applies to boeks^ 
and to all the duties and proper business of the school^ 
ridiculous. You will see, by the light of your reason, 
that the ridicule is misapplied. You will discover, that 
the boys who have recourse to ridicule, are, for the most 
part stupid, unfeeling, ignorant and vicious. Theii!^ 
noisy iolly, their bold confidence, their contempt of learns- 
hig, aad their defiance of authority, are for the most 
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part, the gpnuine feffects of hardened insenf^ibih'ty. Let 
not their insults and ill treatment dispirit yon. If jou 
yield to thero, vvitb a tame and abject submission, they 
will not fait to triumph over you with additional inso- 
lence. Display a fortitude in your pursuitfi, equal in de- 
gree to the obstinacy in which th«y persist in theirs. 
Your forf itode will soon overcome theirs, which is, in- 
deed, seldom any thing more than the audacity of a bully. 
Indeed, yon cannot go throuijh a school with ease to 
yourself, and with success, without a considerable share 
of courage. 1 do not mean that sort of courage which 
leads to battles and contentioni^i, but which enables you to 
have a will of your own, and to pursue what is right, a» 
midst all the persecutions ol^surrounding envierS, dunces, 
and detractors. Ridicule is the weapon made use of at 
school, as well as in the world, when the fortresses of 
■virtue are to be assailed. Yon will efl'cctually repel the 
attack by a dauntless spirit and unyielding perse vcrar-xe. 
Though numbers are against you, yet, with truth and 
rectitude on your side, you may, though alone, be equal 
to any army. 

By laying in a store of useful knowledge, adorning 
yonr mind with elcgantliterature, improving and estab- 
lishing your condiict by virtuous principles, you cannot 
fait of being a comfort to those friends who have sup- 
ported you, of being happy with yourself, and of being 
Well received by mankind. Honor and success in life ^ 

_will probably attend you. Under all circumstances, you 
will have an internal source of consolation and entertain- 
ment, of which no sublunary vicissitude can deprive you. 
Time will sha«v how mnch'wiscr has been your choice, 
than that of*your idle companions, who would gladly 
bare drawn you into their association, or ratker into 
theirtonspiracy, as it has been called, against good man- 
ners, and against all that is honorable and useful. While 

' you appear in society as a respectable and valuable mem- 
ber of it, they will perhaps, have sacriiiced at the shrine 
of vanity, pride -and extravagance, and false pleas'ire, 
their health^andtheirsense, their fortune and their char- 
acters. 

G 2 ' 
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XXIII. — Advantages of^ and Motivet io Cheerfulness, — 

SPECTATOR. 

CHEERFULNESS is in the first place the best pro^ 
moter of health. Repinings, and secret mormurs 
of the heart, give imperceptible strokes to those delicate 
fibres of which the rital parts are composed, and wear 
out th^ machine insensibly; not to mention those violent 
ferments which they slir up in the blood, and those irreg- 
ular, disturbed motions which they raise in the animal 
spirits. 1 scarce remember, in my own observation, to 
have met with many old men, or with such who, (to use 
our English phrase) wear well^ that had not at least a cer- 
tain indolence in^ their humor, if not a more than ordina- 
ry gaiety and cheerfulness of heart. The truth of it is, 
health and cheerfulness mutually beget each other, with 
this difference, that we seldom meet with a great degi^ee 
of health, which is not attended with a certain cheerful^ 
ne»s, but very often see cheerfulness where there is no 
degree of health. 

Cheerfulness bears the same friendly regard to the 
mind as to the body ; it banishes all anxious care and dis- 
isontent, soothes and composes the passions and keeps the 
9oul in a perpetual calm. 

If we consider the world in its subserviency to man, 
one would think it was made for out use ; but if we 
consider it in its natural beauty and harmony, one would 
be apt to conclude, it was made for our pleasure. The 
sun, which is the great soul of the universe, and produ- 
ces all the necessaries of life, has a particular inflnenee 
ip cheering the miod of maa, and making the heart glad. 

Those several living creatures which are made for our 
service or sustenance, at the same time Either fill the 
woods with their music, urnish us with game, or raise 
pleasing ideas in us by the delightfulness of their appear- 
ance. Fountains, lakes and ri^rs are as refreshing to 
the imagination, as to the soil through which they pass. 

There are writers of great distinction, who have made 
it an aigument for Providence, that ^e whole earth is 
covered with green, rather than wilh any ftther color, as 
being such a right mixture of light and shade, that it 
comforts and strengthens the eye, instead of weakening^ 
0V grieving it. For this reason^ several painters have i| 

" V - .. ' 
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green cloth han^tig^ near them, to ease the eye upon^ 
after too f^reat ao application to their colouring^. A fa« 
mousEBodern philosopher accounts for it in the followiog 
manner : Ail colors that are more luminous, overpower 
a^d dissipate the animal spirits which are employed in 
sight; on the contrary, those that are more obscure, do 
Dotgiye the animal spirits a sufficient exercise ; where- 
as, the raysth^it produce in us the idea of green, fall up- 
on the eye in such a due proportion, that they gire the 
animal spirits their proper play, and by keeping up the 
struggle in a just balance, ''excite a very pleasing aud 
agreeable sensation. Let the cause be what it will, the 
eSect is certain ; for which reason the poets ascribe to 
this particular color, the epithet of cheerful. 

To consider further this double end in the works of na- 
ture, and how ihey are at the same time both useful and 
entertaining, we find that the most important parts in 
the tege^table world, are those which are the most beau- 
tiful. These are the seeds by which the screral races 
of plants are propagated and continued, and which are 
always lodged in flowers or blossoms. Nature seems to 
hide her principal design, and to be industrious id making 
the earth gay aud delightful, while she is carrying ondier 
great work, and intent upon her own preservation* The 
husbandman, after the same manner, is employed in lay- 
ing out the whole country into a kind of garden or land- 
scape, and making every thing smile about him, whilst, 
in reality, he thinks of nothing, but of the harvest and in-^ 
crease which is to arise from it. 

. We may further. observe how Providence has taken 
care tu keep up this cheerfulness in the mind of mati, by 
having formed it after soch a manner, as to make it ca- 
pable of conceiving delight from several objects which 
seem to have very little use in them ; ^ as from the wild- 
ness of rocks and deserts, and the like grotesque parts 
of nature. Those who are versed in philosophy, may 
stiH Garry this consideration higher, by observing, that if 
matter had appeared to ns endewad only withth^se real 
qualities whioii it actually possesses, it would have made 
but a very joyless and uncomfortable figure; and why 
has Providence given it a power of producisg in .us such 
imaginary qualities, a» tastes and colors, .sounds an^ 
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smells, heat and cold, bat thai man, while he is conver- 
sant in the lower stations of nature, miif Ut have his mind 
cheered and delighted with agreeable sensations ? ]q 
short, the whole universe is a kind of theatre, filled with 
objects that either raise in us pleasure, amuseoient or 
admiration. 

The reader's own thoughts will suggest to him the vi- 
cissitudes of day and night, the change of seasons, with 
all that variety of scenes which diversify the face of na- 
ture, and fill the mind with a perpetual succession of 
beautiful and pleasing images. 

I shall not here mention the several entertainments of 
art, with the pleasures of friendship, books, conversation 
and other accidental diversions of life, because I would 
only take notice of such incitements to a cheerful tem- 
per, as offer themselves to persons of all ranks and con- 
ditions, and which may sufficiently shew us that Provi- 
dence did not design this world should be filled with 
murmurs and repinings, or that the heart of. man shoald 
be involved in gfloom and melancholy. 

I the more inculcate this <;|ieerfulnefis of temper, as it 
is a virtue in which our countrymen are observed t<^ he 
more deficient than any other nation. Melancholy, is a 
kind of demon that haunts our island, and often conveys 
herself ti^ns in an easterly wind. A ceiebratdd French 
novelist, in opposition to those who. begin their roraan- * 
ces with the flowery seasons of the year, enters on his 
story thus: " In the gloomy montii of November, when 
the people of England hang and drown themselves, a dis- 
oansofate lover walked oat into the fields," &c. 

Every one ought to fence against the temper of his 
climate or constitution, and frequently to indulge in him- 
self those considerations which may give him a serenity 
of mind, and enable him to bear up cheerfully, against 
those little evils and misfortunes which are common to 
human Datiu*e, and which^ by right . improvement of 
them, will produce a satiety of joy,, and uninterrupted 
happiness. 

At the same time that i would engage' . my reader to 
consider the world in its most agreeable lights, I must 
own there are many evils which naturally spring up; 
amidst the entertainments that are provided for us ; bat 
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these if rightly coDSidered, should be far from overcast- 
ing the miod with sorrew, or destroying that rheerful- 
Bess of temper which I have been recommeodiDg. This 
interspersion of evil with good, and pain with pleasure, 
in the works of nature, is very truly ascribed, by Mr. 
Locke, in his essay on human understanding, to a moral 
reason, in the following wards : 

^^ Beyond all this, we may find another reason why 
Qod tiath scattered up and down several degrees of pleas- 
ure and pain, in all the things that environ and affect us, 
and blended them together in almest ajl that our thoughts 
and senses have to do with ; that we, finding imperfec- 
tion, dissatisfaction, and want of complete happiness in 
,allthe enjoyments which the creatures can afford us, 
might be led to seek it in the enjoyment of Him, with 
whom there is fullness of joy, and at whose right hand 
are plef^ures forevermore.^^ 



SECTION II. 

I. — The had Reader. — Percival's Tales. 

JULIUS had 'acquired great credit at Cambridge, by 
his compositions. They were elegant, animated 
and judicious; and several' prizes, at different times, 
had been adjudged to him. An oration which he delir- 
ered the week before he left the university, had been 
honored with particular applause ; and on his return 
heme he was impatient to gratify his vanity, and to ex- 
tend bis reputation, hj having it read to a number of his 
father's literary friends. 

A party was therefore collected ; and after dinnet 
the manuscript was produced. Julius declined the office 
of reader, because he had contracted a hoarseness on bis 
journey ; and a conceited young man, with gr«at forward- 
ness^ offered his services. Whilst he was settling him- 
self on his setit, licking his lips and adjusting his mouth, 
hawking, hemming and making other hdicalous pre- 
parations for the performance which he had undertaken, 
^ profound silence reigned through the company, the 
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united eff«ct of attention and expectation. The reader 
at length began; but his tone of voice was so shrtU ami 
dissonant, his ntterance so vehement, his pronunciatioo 
to afiftected, his emphasis !io injurious, and hia accents 
were so improperly placed, that good manners alone 
restrained the laughter of the andience. Julius was all 
this while upon the rack, and his arm was more than 
•nee extended to snatch his composition from the cox- 
comb who delivered it. Bat he proceeded with full 
«t)nfidence in his own elocution ; uniformly overstep- 
ping, as Shakespeare expresses it, the modesty of na- 
ture. 

When the oration was concluded, the gentlemen re- 
turned their thanks to the author ; but the compliments 
which they paid him were more expressive of politeness 
and civility, than the conviction of his merit. Indeed, 
the beauties of his composition had been converted, by 
bad reading, into blemishes; and the sense of it rendered 
obscure, aud evsn unintelligible. Julins and his ^ther 
could not conceal their Texation and disappointment ; 
and the guests, perceiving th^y laid them under a pain- 
ful restraint, withdrew, as soon as decency permitted, t* 
their respective habitations. 

II. — Respect due to Old Jge. — Spectator. 

IT happened at Athena, during a publio representa* 
tion of some play cxhi\ ited in honor of the common*^ 
wealth, that an old gentleman came too late for a place 
suitable to his age and quality. Many of th« young 
gentlemen who observed the difficulty and confusion he 
was ia, made signs to him that they « would accommodate 
him, if he came where they sat. The good man bus- 
tled through the crowd accordingly; but when he came 
to the seat to which he was invited, the jest was to- sit 
close and expose him, as he stood, out of countenance, 
to the whole audience. The frolic went round sill the 
Athenian benches. But on those occasions there were 
also particular places assigned for "foreigners. When 
the good man skulked towards the boxe^ appointed for 
the Lacedemonians, that honest people, more virtuous 
than polite, rose up all to a man, and with the greatest 
respect, received him among them. 'The Athenij^ns be- 
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> ing SQddeoljf touched with a sense of the Spartan virtQe 

r aad their, owa d^g^t^nerac^^^, gave a tburuier ofuppUuse ; 

f aac] . the old man cried out, ^^ the Athenians uDiiurstaud 

I wliat is good, but the Lacedemonians practise it.'' 

I III — Piety to God recommended to the Young, — Blair. 

\ '^^L/^^^'^' ' ®^^*^^ ^^^^ recommend, is picfj to G«d. 

I T T With this I begin, both as the foundation of good 

! moraiSf and as a disposition pnrticuUri^ graceful and be- 

; coming in jouth. To be void of it, argues a cold beart| 

destitute of some of the best affections which belong to 

that age. Youth is the sOtison of warm and generous 

\ emotions. The heart should then spontaneously rise in- 

■ to the admiration of what is great ; glow with the love 

of what is fair and excellent; and melt at the discovery 

of tefnderness and goodness. Where can any object be 

. found 8o proper to kindle these affections, as the Father 

of the universe, and the Author of all felicity? Unmoved 

by veneration, can you contemplate that grandeur and 

majesty which his works evesy where display ? (Untouch* 

\ ed by gratitude, can you view that profusion of good, 

I which, in this pleasing season of life, his benetjceot hand 

I pours around you? Happy in the love and affection 

[ of those with 'whom you are connected, look up to the 

I Supreme Being, as the inspire r of all the friendship 

which has ever been shewn you by others ; himself your 

I best and your first friend: formerly tlie supporter of 

i your infancy and the guide of your childhood ; now, the 

guardian of your youth, and the hope of your coming 

years. View religious homage as a natural expression 

[ of gratitude to him for all his goodness. Consider it as 

[ the service of the God of your fathers ; of Him to whom 

your parents devoted you ; of Him whom, informerageSj 

your ancestors honored : and by whom they are now ire* 

warded and blessed in heaven. Connected with so many 

tender sp.nsibilities of soul, let religion be with you, not 

the cold and barren offspring of speculation ; but the 

warm and vigorous dictate of the heart. •* 

IVl-^Modtsty and Docility. — Ib. 

TO piety, join modesty and docility, reverence to 
your parents, and sntmission to those who are 
yoiir superiors in Jtnowledge, in station and in years. p6- 
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on the whole, you will in your turn, enjoy your share of 
the comHion right. It would be endless for me to enu- 
meralte all the particular circumstances, in which a well 
bred man shows his good breeding, in good company ; 
and it would be injurious to jfou to suppose, that your 
own good sense will not point them out to you; and then 
your own good nature will rec<^mmend, and your self ia« 
terest enforce the practice. 

There is a third sort of good breeding, in which people 
are the most apt to fail, from a very mistaken notion, that 
they cannot fail at a^l. I mean with regard to one^s most 
familiar friends and acquaintancefi, or thwe who really 
are our inferiors; and there, undoubtedly, a greater de- 
gree of ease is not only allowable, bu| proper, and contri- 
buted' much to the comforts of a priyate social life. But 
ease and freedom have their bounds, which must by no 
means be violated, A certain degree of negligence and 
carelessness becomes injurious and insulting, from the real 
or supposed inferiority 6( the persons ; and that delightful 
liberty of conversation, among a few friends, is soon de- 
stroyed, as liberty often has been, by being carried to li- 
centiousness. But example explains things best; and I 
will put a pretty strong case. Suppose jou and me alone 
together ; 1 believe you will allow, that 1 have as good 
*a right to unlimited freedom in your company, as either 
you or I can possibly have in any other ; and 1 am apt t* 
believe, too, that you would indulge me in that freedpnl 
as far as any body would. But notwithstanding this, do 
you imagine that I shou)d think there were no bounds to 
that freedom t I assure you I should not think so ; and I 
take mj'self to b^ ais much tied down, by a certain degree 
of good manners to you, as by other degrees o£ them to 
other people. The most familiar and intimate habitudes, 
connexions, and friendships, require a. degree of good 
breeding, both to preserve and cement them. The best 
of us have our bad sides; and it is a^r imprudent as it it 
ill bred, to exhibit them. 1 shall not use ceremony with 
you; it would be misplaced between us ; but I shall cer- 
tainly observe that degree of good breeding with you, 
which is, in the lira t place, decent, and which, I am sure, 
19 absolutely necessary, to make us like one another's 
company long. 
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XXIL — Address to a young Student — Cnox. 

YOUR parents have watched over your helpless in- ^ 
faney, and conjucted you, with many a pang, to an 
age at. which yo.urmindis capable of manly improvement 
Their solicitade still contiaues^ and no trouble nor ex- 
pense is spared, in giving you all the instructions and ac- 
complishments which may enable you to act your part in 
life, as a man of polished sense and confirmed virtue. 
You have, then, already contracted a great debt of grati- 
tude to thcra. You can pay it by no other method, but 
by using properly the advantages which their goodness 
has afforded you. 

If year own endeavors are dcHcient, i^ is in vain tha^ 
you have tutors, books, and all the external apparatus of 
hterary pur-juits; You must love learning, if you wouW 
possess it.^ In order io love it^ you must feel its delights ; 
in order to feel its delights, you must apply to it, however 
irksome at firsts closely, constantly, and for a considera- 
ble time. If you have resolution enough to do this, you 
cannot but love learniog; for the mind always loves that 
to which it has been long, steadily, and volunttlrily attach- 
ed. Habits are formed, which render what was at first 
disagreeable, not only pleasant but necessary. 
- Pleasant, in4eed, are all the paths which lead to polite 
and elegant literature. Yours then, is surely a hot partic- 
ularly happy. • Your aducation is of such a soi t, that its 
principal scope is to prepare jeu to receive a refined 
pleasure during your life. Elegance, or dejicacy of taste, 
is one of the first objects of classical discipline ; and it is 
this fine quality, which opens a new world to the scholar's 
view. Elegance of taste has a connexion with many vir- 
tues,' and aH of them virtues of the most amiable kind. 
it tends to render you, at once, good and agreeable. You 
must, therefore,. Be an enemy to your own enjoy^nent, if 
you enter oathe discipline which leads to the attainment 
of a classical and liberal education, with reluctance. 
Value duly the oppertunitied you enjoy, and which are 
denied to thousands of your fellow creatures. 

Without exemplary diligence you will make but a 

, contemptible proficiency. You may, indeed, pass through 

the forms of sclwols and universities; but you will bring 

nothing away from them of real value. The proper sort 

t 
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on the whole, you will in your tarn, enjoy your share of 
the comHion right. It would be endless for me to enu* 
meratte all the particular circumstances, in which a weJi 
bred man shows his good breeding, in good company ; 
and it would be injurious to 3^00 to suppose, that your 
own good sense will not point them out to you; and then 
your own good nature will recommend, and your self in« 
terest enforce the practice. 

There is a third sort of good breeding, in which people 
are the most apt to fail, from 'a very mistaken notion, that 
they cannot fail at all. I mean with regard to one^s most 
familiar friends and acquaintances, or th^se who really 
are our inferiors; and there, undoubtedly, a greater de* 
gree of ease is not only allowable, bul^proper, andcontri- 
' hniek much to the comforts of a priyate social life. But 
ease and freedom have their btoDds, which must by no 
means be violated, A certain degree of negligence and 
carelessness becomes injurious and insulting, from the real 
•r supposed inferiority df the persons ; and that delightful 
liberty of conversation, s^mong a few friends, is soon de- 
stroyed, as liberty often has been, by being carried to li- 
centiousness. But example explains things best; and I 
will put a pretty strong case^ Suppose jou and me alone 
together ; 1 believe you will allow, that I have as good 
a right to unlimited freedom in your company, as either 
you or I can possibly have in any other ; and 1 am apt to 
believe, too, that you would indulge me in that freedpnl 
as far as any body would. But notwithstanding this, do 
3'ou imagine that I shou)d think there were no bounds to 
that freedom 1 I assure you I should not think so ; and I 
take myselif to b^ as much tied down, by a certain degree 
of good manners to you, as by other degrees of them to 
other people. The most familiar and intimate habitudes, 
connexions, and friendships, require a. degtee of good 
breeding, both to preserve and cement them. The best 
of us have our bad sides; and it is as imprudent as it it 
ill bred, to exhibit them. 1 shall not use ceremony with 
you; it would be misplacied between us ; but I shall cer- 
tainly observe that degree of good breeding with you, 
which is, in the firat place, decent, and which, I am sure, 
is absolutely necessary, to make 11s like one another's 
company long. 
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XXII. — Addrens to a yonng Student — Eifex. 

YOUR parents have watched oyer your helpless in- ^ 
fancy, and con<lucted yon, with many a pang, to an 
age at which yojurmindis capable of manly improvement. 
Their solicitude still contiftueS)^ and no trouble nor ex- 
pense is spared, in griving you all the instructions and ac* 
complishments which may enable you to act your part in 
life, as a man of poli«hed sense and oon6rmed virtue. 
You have, then, already contracted a great debt of grati- 
tude lo them. You can pay it by no other method, but 
by using properly the advantages which their goodness 
has afforded you. 

If your own endeavors are deficient, i^ is in vain tha^ 
you have tutors, books, and all the external apparatus of * 
hterary pursuits. You must love learning, if you would 
possess it.^ In order to love it, yon must feel its delights ; 
in order to feel its delights, you must apply to it, however 
irksome at Rrst, closely, constantly, and for a considera- 
ble time. If you have resolution enough to do this, you 
cannot but love learning; for the mind always loves that 
to which it has been long, steadily, and voluntarily attach- 
ed. Habits are formed, which render what was at first 
disagreeable, not onlj pleasant 4)ut neces.<tary. 

Pleasant, indeed, are all the paths which lead to polite 
and elegant literature. Yours then, is surely a lot partic- 
ularly happy. ■ Your education is of such a soi t, Uiat its 
principal scope is to prepare jou to receive a refined 
pleasure during your life. Elegance, or delicacy of taste, 
is one of the first objects of classical discipline ; and it is 
this fine quality, which opens a new world to the scholar's 
Tiew. Elegance of taste has a connexion with many vir- 
tues,* and aH of them virtues of the most amiable kind, 
it tends to render you, at once, good and agreeable. You 
must, therefore, Be an enemy to your own enjoy^nent, if 
you enter oa th<3 discipline which leads to the attainment 
of a classical and liberal education, with reluctance. 
Value duly the opportunities you enjoy, and which are 
denied to thousands of your fellow creatures. 

Without exemplary diligence you will make but a 

conteniptible proficiency. You may, indeed, pass through 

the forms of scIjooIs and universities j but jou will bring 

jaothing away from them of real value. The proper sort 

i 
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are, cspeciallj at jour age, amoog the marks of- wtae. 

Think not that anjf affluence of fortune, or any elevation 
of rank, exempts you from the duties of application and 
industry. Industry is the law of oar being ; it is the de- 
mand of nature, of reason and of God. Remember, al- 
ways, thai the years which now pass over your hca^, 
leave perrr^neut memorials behind them. From the 
thoughtless minds they may escape ; but they remain in 
the remembrance of God. They fc>rm an important part 
of th^ register of your life. They will hereafter bear 
testimony, either for, or against yon, fit that day, uhen, 
for all your actions, but particularly for the employmentB 
of youth, you mnst give an account to God. Whether 
your future -course i% destined to be long or short, after 
this manner it should commence, and if it continue to be 
thus conducted, its conclusion, at what time soever it ar- 
rives, win not be inglorious or unhappy, 

, IX.— iTAc true Patriot — Art op Thinking. 

ANBREW DOBIA, of Genoa, the greatest sea cap- 
tain of the age he lived in, set his country free from 
the yoke of France. Beloved by his fellow citizens, and 
supported by the emperor Charles V. it was in hit^pow 
er to assume sovereignty, without the least struggle. 
But he preferred the* virtuous satiAaction cf giving lib- 
erty to his countrymen. He declared in public assem- 
bly, that the happiness of seeing them once . more res- 
tored to liberty, was to him a full reward for all his ser- 
vices; that he claimed no pre-eminence above his equals, 
but remitted to them absolutely to settle a proper form 
of government. Dorians magnanimity j)Ut an end to fac- 
tions, that had long vexed the state ; and a form of gov- 
ernment was established) with great unanimity, the same . 
that with very little alteration, subsists at present. Do^ 
riii lived to a great age, beloved and honored by hisj&otm-^ 
try men; and without ever making a single step out of his*' 
rank, as a private citizen, he retained to his dying hour, 
great influence in the republic. Power, founded on love 
and gratitude, was to him more pleasant than what is 
founded on sovereignty. His memory is reverenced by 
the Genoese ; and, in their histories and public monu- 
ments, there is bestowed en him the most honorable ef 
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afl tttles^FATHea of his COUNTRY, and Rnreun of it» 
UBfiRTT. 

X.— Ott Conttnhnent, — Spectator. 

CONTENTMENT prodace«, in sone iDOMire, all 
those effects which the akbomist Qraally ascpifoea 
%o tvhat he calls the pkHosopher'^s utome ; aod if it does aot 
l^rinf^ riehas, it does the same thin^, by banishtBg the de- 
aire of them. If it canaot remore the disquietudes aria- 
ingf ovt of. a man's miad, body or fortme, it makes hint 
easy uader them. It has, indeed, a kindly influence oa 
the soul of a man, in respect of every bein^jf to whom he 
atands related* It extinguiahes all murmur, rapiniag and 
iagratttude towards that Bi^iog, who has alloted hiaa hie 
yari to act io th'ts world, ft destroys all inordinate am« 
J^tioDf aod every tendency to corruption, with regard to 
the eommuDity wherein he is pfaced. It gives sweet« 
oess to his conversation, and perpetual serenity to all his 
thoughts. 

Among the many methods which might be made use 
ef ibr acquiring this virtue, I shall oaly mentioa the two 
following. First of alt^ a man should always consider 
bow much he hug more than he wants ; and secondly, boia 
DMich more unhiippy he might be, than he really is. 

First of all, a man should always consider how much 
be has more than he warns, i am wonderfully well 
pleased with the reply which Aristippus made to one who 
condoled him upon the loss of a farm : ^ Why,'' said- be, 
'^ 1 have three farms still, and you have but one, so that 
I ought rather to be afflicted for you than you for me.'* 
Qfi the contrary, foolish men are more apt to consider 
wbajl they have (ost, than what they possess ; and to fik 
their eyes upon tho^e who are richer than themselves, 
raiher than on those who are under greater di%culties. 
All the real pleasures aad- cpnireniences of life lie in % 
narrow compass ; but it is the humor of mankind to he 
always looking forward^ and straining after one who has 
got the start of them in wealth and honor. For this rea* 
son, as there are none can be properly called rich who 
have not more than they want ; there arte few rich mon, 
^ any of the politer nations, but among the middle sort of 
Q£^^<>ti49 W^ keep their wishes withia their fortuikoaj; 
H 2 
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and haTe more wealth than they knoirhow to eajoy* 
Per»oa» of higher rank live in a kind of splendid poVer<- . 
ty ; and are perpctaally. wanting", hecaiise, instead of ac- 
quiescing in the-vSolid pleasnre* of life, they endeavor to 
ontvie one another in shadows and appearances *Men of 
sense have at ail times beheld^ with a great deal ofmirth| 
this silly game that is playing over their heads ; and by 
contracting their desires, enjoy all that secret sa|rsfai?tioil 
which others are always in quest of. ' The troth is, this 
ridiculoas chace liAer imaginary pleasure cannot be «i]^ 
ficientiy exposed, as it is the great wnirce of thofie evii* 
which generally undo a nation. Let a n\an^s estate foe 
what it wilK he is a poor man if be does not live withia 
it, and naturally sets him9,eH to sale to any one who can 
give him his pric^. When Pittacus, after the death of 
his brother, who had left him a good estate, wasof&red « 
great sum of money by the king of L^dia, he thanked 
him for his kindness, but told him he had already roor« 
by half than he knew what to do with. In short, content 
is equivalent to wealth, and luxury to poverty ; er, t« 
give the thought a more agreeable tarn, " G on tent is 
natural wealth,^' says Socrates; to which 1 shall add, 
Luxury is artificial poverty. I shall therefore recona- 
mend to the consideration of those who are always aim- 
ing after superfluous and imaginary enjoyments, and will 
not be at the trouble of contracting their desires, an ex* 
oellent saying o£ Bion the philosopher, namely, ^^ That 
no man has so much care as he who endeavors after the 
most happiness.'* 

In the second place every one oiight to reflect how 
much more unhapj^y he might be- than he really is. The 
former consideration took in all those who are sufficient- 
ly provided with the means to make themselves easy ; 
this regards sych as actually lie under some pressure or 
misfortune. These may receive great alkviation from 
iiuch a comparison as the unhappy person may make be* 
tween himself and others, or between the misfortune 
which he suffers, and greater misfortunes which might 
have befallen him. 

I like the story of the honest Dutchman, who upon 
breaking his leg by a fall from the mainmast, told the 
Itanders by, it was a great mercy it was ii»l hit aeel^ 
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To which, «iace i am got into qttotations, jfirc me leave 
toaild the sajing^ of an old philosopher, who, after hnv« 
toj^ i«viled some of hia friends to dine with him, waft ntf- 
fled by his wile, who came into the room in a pa8«ion, 
and threw down the table that stood before them : ^ Kr* 
ery oae,^' says he, ^^ has his calamity, and he is a htippy 
man that has no gfrenter than thi^,^^ We find an instance 
to the same porpose in the life o^ doctor Hammond, writ- 
ten by Bishop Fell. Ad tbisg:o> d man was^ troubled with 
a complication of distempers, when he Lad the g-out npoa 
htm^ be med to thank God it wai not the stoop ; and, 
when he had the stone, that he had not both these dis- 
tempers at the same time. 

1 canaot conclude this essay, without obsf-rving, thai 
there was never any system, besides that of Christianity, 
which wootd effectually produce in the m^d of man the 
Tirtae I have^ been hitherto speaking of In order to 
make us contented with our condition, many of the pres- 
esit philosophers teir us, that otir discontent only hurts 
otirselres, without beings able to' make any alteration in 
oar circtirastances ; others, that whatever evil be fa Is us 
is derived to us by a fatal necessity, to which the gods 
tfaemstelves are subject ; while others very gravely tell 
die man who is miserable, that it is necessary he 
should be so, to keep up the harmony of the universe, 
and that the scheme of Providence would be troubled and 
|Kerverted were he otherwise. These, and the like con- 
siderations, rather silence than satisfy a man. They 
may shew him that his discontent is unreasonable, but 
are by nb means sufficient to relieve it. They rather 
give despair than consolation. In a word, a man might 
reply to one of these comforters, as Augustus did to his 
friend, who advised him not to grieve for the death of a 
person whom he lov^d, because bis grief could not fetch 
him again : " It is for that very reason," said the Em- 
peror, **that I grieve." 

On the contrary, religion bears a more tender regard 
to human nature. It prescribes to every miserable man 
the means of bettering his condition : Nay, it shows him 
that the bearing-of his afflistions as he ought to do, will 
naturally end in the removal of them. It makes hip 
•asy lierevheeaose it elm make liim happy hereafter. 
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XI. — JVeeile timrk recommended to ihi Lttdie$u--^l9. 
^^W FJAVE a coapW of nieeea uncier my direGlioo, 
j|[ v^h» so often run gadding abroad, tbat l do not know 
wher« te have them. Their dress^ their tea, and thi'if 
visits take up all their time, and they go i% bed af' tired 
with doing nothing as I ara after quilting a whole nndor* 
petticoat The whole time they are .not idle ^ ia while 
they read yoar Spectators ; which being dedicated to the 
interestof virtae, 1 desire y(m to recommend the long negp»/ 
iected art of needlework. Those houra which tn thia 
age, are thrown away in dre&s, filay, visits, and t^he like, 
were employed in my time in writing out receipt, or 
working beds, chairs, and hangings for the family. For 
my part, I have plied my needle these iifty years, and by 
my good will v^M never have it out of my hand. It 
gpfteves my heart to see a couple of proud idle ifiirtssipr 
ping their tea, for a whole afternoon, in a~ great roonn 
hung round with the industry of t^ieir great grandmother. 
Pray, sir, take the laudaUe mystery of embroidery int^ 
your serious consideraiicn, and as yon have a grent deal 
of the virtue of the last age tn you, continue your endeav* 
«rs to. reform the present'' lam^^cj 

In obedience to the commands of my venerable cor- 
respondent, I have duly weighed this important subject, 
and promise myself from the arguments here laid down, 
that all the fine ladies in England will be ready, as soon 
as their mourning is over, to appear covered with the 
I? orlc of their own hands. 

What a delightful entertainment must it be to the foit 
aex, whG»i their native mode«ty, and the tenderness of 
men towards them, exempts from public business, to pase 
their hours in imitating fruits and flowers, and transplant* 
ing all the beauties ot nature into their own dress, or 
raising a new creatioi^ in their clothes and apartment^. 
How pleasing is the amusement of walking among the 
shades and groves pianted by themselves, in surveying . 
heroes slain by their needles, or little cqpids which thejr 
iave brought into the world without pain. 

This is methinks, the most proper way wherein a la* 
dy can show a fine igeriins, and I cannot foFbear wishing 
(bat s^vecal writers Q£tl^%isej(,ha|dcba964^tl^t<<^ a^- 
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ply fhemsft Ives f Ota pestrv Iban rhyme. Yonr pastoral 
poetesses may vent their fancy in raral landscapeSf and 
place despairingr shepherds under silken willows, or 
drown the ro in a stream ofmohiiir. The heroic writen 
may work op battles as snccf'ssfully, and enliame them 
with g:old or stain them with crimson. Even those who 
hsive only a turn to a song*, or an epigram, may put many 
Taioable stiche^ into a purse, and crowd a thousand gra« 
ees into a pair of garters. ♦ 

If I may withont a breach of ^ood manners, imagfine 
that any pretfy creature i«5 void of genius, and would per- 
fbrrfi her part herein but very awkwardly, I mugt never- 
theless insist upon her working, if to be only to keep her 
out of harm^s way. 

Another argument for busying good women in worka 
of fancy, Is, because it takes them off from scandal, the 
usual attendant of tea-tabies, and all oth«ir inactive scenes 
of life. While they are forming their birds and beasts,' 
their neighbors will be allowed to be the fathers of their 
own children ; and Whig and Tory will be but seldom 
Hieationed where the great dispute is whether blue or red 
i» the more proper color. How much greater glory 
would Sophrona do to the general, if she would choose 
rather to work the battle of Blenhein) in tapestry, thaa 
signalize herself, with so much vehemence, against 
those who are Frenchmen in their beans. 

A third reason that I shall mention, is the profit thai it 
brought to tlie family where these pretty arts are en- 
couraged. It is manifest this way of life not only keeps 
fair ladies frotn running out into expenses, but it is at the 
same time, an actual improvement. How memorable 
would that matron be, who shall have it inscribed upon 
her monument, " that she wrote out the whole Bible in 
tapestry, and djed in a good old feig^e, after having cover- 
ed three hundred yards of wall in the mansion house ?" 

These premises being considered, I humbly submit the 
following proposals to all mothers in Great Britain. 

I. That no young virgin whatsoever be allowed to re- 
ceive the addresses of her first lover but in a suit of her 
own embroidering. 

II. That before every fresh servant she be obliged t* 
appear with a new sfomacber at the least. 
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III. Tbat 00 ooe be actually married until she hatb tkc 
•hi *'*ed, pillows, &c. ready stitched, as likewise the 
mantle for the boy quite finiBbed. 

'These laws, if I mistake not, would effectually restore 
the decayed art of needlework, and make the virgins of , 
Great Britain exceedingly nimble fingered in tkcir busi- 
fiess. 

XII. — On Pride. — Guardian. 

IF there be any thin^ that makes human nature ap- 
pear ridiculous to beings of superior faculties, it must 
'"be pride. They know so well the vanity, of those ima- 
ginary perfections that swell the heart of man, and of 
those little supernumerary advantages, whether in birth, 
fortune or tiUe, which one man enjoys above another, 
that it must certainly very much astonish, if it does not 
very much divert (hem, when they see a mortal puffed 
up, and valuing himself above his neighbors, on any of 
these accounts, at the same time that he is obnoxious to 
all the common calamities of the species. 

To set this thought in its true light, we will fancy, if 
you please, that yonder molehill is inhabited by reasona* 
ble creatures, and that every pismire (his shape and wajr 
of life only excepted) is endowed with human passions. 
How should we smile to hear one give us an account of 
the pedigrees, distinctions and titles that reign among 
them ? Observe how the whole swarm divide, and make 
way for the pismire that passes through them; you must 
understand he is an emmet of quality, and has betterblood 
in his veins than any pismire in the molehill. Don't you 
see how sensible he is of it, how slow he marches for- 
ward, how the whole Table ofanti keep their distance f 
Here you may observe one placed upon a little eminence! 
and looking down on a long row of laborers. He is the 
richest insect on this side of the hillock, he has a walk of 
half a yard in length, and a quarter of an inch in breadth, 
he keeps an hnndred menial servants, and has at lea^t 
fifteen barley corns in his granary. He is now chiding 
and beslavifig the emniet that stands before him, and who 
for all that we can discover, is as good an emmet as him- 
self. . 

But here comes aa insect «f figure ! Don't you take 
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notice of a little white straw he carries in bis mouth t 
That straw, yoa must understand, he would not part with 
for the longest tract about the molehill : Did you but 
know what he has undergone to purchase it ! See hoir 
the ants of all qualities and conditions swarm about him. 
Should this straw drop out of bis mouth, ^ou would see all 
ibis numerous circle of attendants follow the next that 
took it up, and leave the discarded insect, or run over 
his back to come at its successor. 

If now yoQ have a mind to see all the ladies of the 
iDoIehiH, observe first the pismire that listens to the em- 
ntiet on herlefl band, at the same time ihat she seems to 
turn away her head from him. He tells this poor insect 
she IS a goddess, that her eyes are brighter than the sun, 
that life and death are at her disposal. She believes 
him, and gives herself a thousand little airs upon it. Mark 
the vanity of the pismire on your left hand. She can 
scarce crawl with age, but you must know she values 
herself upon her birth ; and if you mind, spurns at every 
one that comes within her reach. The little nimble co- 
quet that is running along by the side of her is a wit. 
She has brake many a pismire^s heart. Do but observe 
ivhat a drove of lovers are running after her. 

We will here finish this imaginary scene ; but first of 
al! to draw the parallel clo^^r, will suppose, if you 
please, that death comes upon the mole hill, in the shape 
of a cock sparrow, who picks up, without distinction, the 
pi-?mire of quality and his flatterers, the pismire of sub- 
stance and his day laborers, the whitestraw cdicer and 
bis sycophants, with all the goddesses, wits, and beauties 
of the molehill. 

* May we not imagine, that beings of superior natures 
and perfections regard all the instances of pride and 
vanity, among our own species in the same kind of view, 
whenthey takeasi>rvey of those who inhabit the earth, 
or in the language of an ingenious French poet, of those 
pi!»mires that people this heap of dirt, which human vani- 
ty has divided into climates and regions. 

XIII. — Journal of the life of Alexan<^er Sevenis. — Gibbon. 
"A LEXANOER ro^e early. The Hrst moments of the 
jnfcl' ^3iy ^^reconsecrated to private devoti'jG : Uut aS 
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he deemed the semce of mankind the most acceptable 
worship of the gods, the greatest part of his morniog^ 
hours were emplojed in council ; where he dil(CB«fte4 
public affairs, and determined private c»uses, with a pa- 
tience and discretion above his years. The dryness of 
business was enlivened by the charms of literature ; and 
a portion of time was always set apart for his favorite 
studies of poetry, history and philosophy. The works «f 
Virgil and Horace, the republics of Plato and Cicero^ 
formed his taste^ and enlarged his understanding, and 
gave him the noblest ideas of man and of governmeBt. 
The exercises of the body succeeded to those of the mind; 
and Alexander, who was tall, active and robust, surpassed 
most of his equals in the gymnastic arts. Refreshed by 
the use of his bath, and a slight dinner, he resumed, with 
new vigor, the business of the day: And till the hour of 
fiupper, the principal meal of the Romans, he was attend- 
ed by bis secretaries, with whom he read and answered 
the multitude of letters, memorials, and petitions, that 
must have been addressed to the master of the greatest 
part of the world. His table was served with the most 
frugal simplicity ; and whenever he was at liberty to 
consult his own inclination, the company consisted of a 
few select, friends, men of learning and vii (ne. His drei^s 
was plain and modest; his demeanor courteous and affa- 
ble. At the proper hour, his palace was open to all hia 
subjects; but the voice of the crier was heard, as in the 
Eleusinian mysteries, pronouncing the same salutary ad- 
monition. — " Let none enter these holy walls unless he 
is conscious of a pure and innocent mind." 

XIV. — Character of Julius C(Bsar — Mipdx.eton. 

CiESAR was endowed with every grtat and noble 
quality that could ex«nlt human nature, and give a 
man the ascendant in society ; formed to excel in peace 
as well as war, provident in council, fearless in action, 
and executing what he had resolved with an amazing ce- 
lerity ; generous beyond tueasure tohts friends, placable 
to his eneniits; for parts, learning and eloquence, scarce 
i;if(:rior toaTiy man. Iii« orations were admired for two 
qurilliifrrt, which ape ^ehloos found together, strength and 
el? g^ijioe. . Cicei t) raiiks luni among ttiC greatest oratore 
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ibflt Rome ever bred : And Qumtillian say^, ihni he spoke 
with the name force with which be fought ; a«d, it lie 
iiad devoted himself to the har, would h^ive been the on* 
ly man capable of rivalling Cicero. Nor was he a-maa- 
ter only of the politer arts^ but conversant also with the 
most abstraseitDd critical parts of learnings ; and^aDong 
other works which he published, addressed two books to 
•Cicero, on the analogy oi* lan^uao-e, or the art of speak- 
incT nnd writing^ correctly. He was a most liberal patron 
ef wit and learninsr^ wheresoever they were foand ; and, 
oat of his love of the?»e talents, wonid readily pardon 
those who had employed them against himself; risrlstly 
judging, that, by making; such men his friends, he shouid 
draw praises from the same fountain from which he h;)d 
been aspersed. His capital pas^^ions were ambition and 
love of pleasure ; which be indulged in their turns, to 
the greatest exce<»s ; yet the first was always predomin- 
ant ; to which he could easily sacrifice all the charms of 
th€ second, and draw pleasure ev^^n from' toils and dan- 
gers when they ministered to his glory. For he thought 
tyranny, as Cicero says, the greatest of goddesses ; and 
had frequently in his mouth a verse of Euripides, which 
eipressed the image of his soul. That if right and jus- 
tice were ever to be violated, they were to be violated 
for the sake of reigning- This was the chief end and 
purpose of his life ; the scheme that he bad-formed from 
iiis eatly youth ; so that, asCato truly dctlared ef htm, 
he came with sobriety and meditation to the subversion 
of the repnblic. He uned to say, that there were (wo 
things necessary to acquire and .to support power — sol- 
diers and money ; wbicb.yet depended mutually on each 
other : With money, therefore, he provided soldiers, and 
with soldiers extorted money ; and was, of all men, 
the most rapacious in plundering both friends and foes; 
^sparii»g neither prince, nor state, nor temple, nor even 
private persons, who ivere known to possess any share 
of treasure. -His* great abilitiea would necessarily have 
made him one of the first citizens of Rome ; but, digdain- 
ing the condition of a subject, he could never rest till he 
had made himself a monarch. In acting this last part, 
bus usual prudence seemed to f«tl him ; as if the height 
io whicb he was moiinted had tnmed his besud^ and made 
I 
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him giddy : For by a vain ostentation of his power, he 
destroyed the stability of it ; and as men shorten life hj 
living too fast, so, by an intemperance of reigning, he 
bronghttiis reign to a violent end. 

XV. — On Misspent TiV/ie.-^GuARDiABr. 

I WAS yesterday comparing the industry of man with 
that of other creatures ; in which 1 could not but ob- 
serve, that notwithstanding we are obliged by duty -to 
keep ourselves in constant employ, after the same man- 
ner as inferior animals are prompted to it by instinct, we 
full very short of them in this particular. We are here 
the more inexcusable, because there is a greater variety 
of business to which we may^ ^PP^J ourselves. Reason 
^ opens to us a large field of adairs, which other creatures 
are not capable of. Beasts of prey, and, believe, of all 
other kinds, in their natural state of being, divide their 
time between action and rest. They are always at work 
or asleep. In short, their waking hours ate wholly ta- 
ken up in seeking after their food or in cbnsuming it. — ^ 
The J^uman species only, to the great reproach of our 
natures, are filled with complaints, that " the day hangs 
heavily on them," that '^ they do not know what to do 
with themselves," that ^ they are at a loss how to pass a- 
way their time;" with many of the like shameful murmurs, 
which we often find in the mouths of tho^e who are sty-' 
led reasonable beings. How monstrous are such expres- 
sioiis, among creatures who have the labors of the mind, 
as well as those of the body, to furnish them with proper- 
employments ; who^ besides the business of their proper 
callings andprofessions,can apply themselves to the duties 
of religion, to meditation, to the reading of useful books^ 
to discourse.; in ^a word, who may exercise themselves 
in the unbounded pursuits ofknowledge and virtue^ and^ 
every hour of their lives, make themselves wiser or bet- 
ter than they were before. 

After having been taken up for some titfie in this course 
of thought, I diverted myself with a book, according ta 
my usual custom., in order to unbend my mind before I 
went to ileep. T* he book I made use of on this occasion 
was Lucian, where I aorased my thoughts for about an 
hour, among the dialogues of the dead; which, in air 
probability, produced the following dr^Am : 
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I was conyeyed, me ifaoagbt, into the entrance of the 
infernal regions, where I saw Rhadamanthus, one of the 
judges of the dead, seated on his tribunal. On bis left 
band stood the keeper of Erebus, on his right the keep- 
er of Elysium. I was told he sat upon women that day^- 
there being several of the sex lately arrived, who bad 
notyet their mansions assigned them. I was surfmsed 
to hear him ask every one : of them the same question, 
namely, what they had been doing? Upon this question 
beings proposed to the whole assembly, they stared one 
upo'n another, as not knowing what to answer. He then 
interrogated each of them separately. Madam, says he 
to the first of them, you have been upon earth about iif* 
iy yejars : What have you been doing there all this while ? 
Doing, says she ; really, I do not know what I have been 
doing: I desire Fmay have time given me to recollect. Af- 
ter about half an hour's pause she told him that she had 
been playing at crimp ; upon which Rhadamanthus beck- 
oned to the keeper on his left hand to take her into cus- 
tody. And you. Madam, says the judge, that look with 
auch a soft and languishing air ; I think you set out for 
tins place in your nine and twentieth year, what ha?c 
jou been doing all this while ? I had a great deal of bu- 
siness on my hands, says she, being taken up the fir^t 
twelve years of my life in dressing a jointed baby, and 
all the remaining part of it in reading plays and roman- 
ces. Very well, says he, you have employed your time 
to good purpose. Away with her. The next was a 
plain country woman : Well, mistress, says Rhadaman- 
thus, and what have you been doing ? AnU please your 
worship, says she, I did not Uve quite forty years ; and 
in that time brought my husband seven daughters, made 
him nine thousand cheeses, and - left my youngest girl 
with him' to look after his house in my absence; and 
who, I may veqature to say, is as pretty a housewife as 
any in the country. Rhadamanthus smiled at the simpli- 
city of the good woman, and ordered the keeper of Ely- 
sium to take her into his care. And you, fair lady, saj s 
be, what have you been doing these ^\^ and thirty years? 
I have been doing no hurt, 1 'assurer you, sir, said she. 
That is well, said he : But what good have you been do* 
ing ? The lady was in great coiifusion at this question-^ 

1B3638 
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And Dot knowing whal to answer^ the two keepers leap* 
eel oDt to seize her at the same tif)ae ; the one teok her 
ky the hand to convey-her to BIjffium, the other caiigrht 
hoW of kerto carry her away to Erebus. Bat Rhada* 
manthtie observiog an ingfenoom modesty in her conDtea* 
ance and behavior, bid theoi both let her loose^ and 9et 
her aside for re-examjnation when he was more at leis- 
ure. An old woman, ef a^proud and soar look^rpre^^eni^ 
ed herself next at the bar; and being asked what sbe 
bad been ^ing* ? Truly, ^aid she, I lived three score »j»4 
ten j'ears in a very wicked world, and was so angry af the 
beh;iYior of a parcel of yoong flirts, that I passed flftost of 
my las* yeSrs in condemning the follies of the times.--*- 
t was evei^y day blaming the silly conduct of peopkr 
rvbont me, iD order to deter those I conversed with frofi 
falling iDto the like errors and miscarriages. Ve*y well, 
says Khadadftanthus, but did you keep the sam* watcbftit 
eye over your own actions ? Why, truly, said she, I watf 
se taken up with publishing the faults of others, thai 
I had no time to consider my own. Madacn, «ays Rhadtt- 
marithus, be ptl^afied to ^le oflf to the left, and make . 
room for the venerable matron that stands behind yoii. 
Old gentlewoman, says he, I think you are fourscore 
You havt: beard the question — What have you been do- 
iDsr so long in the world ? Ah, sir, says she, 1 haye been 
j'ioin*» what 1 should not have done ; but 1 had made a 
nrm resolutioa to have changed my life, if I had not been 
snatched off by «in untimely end. Madam, sayshe, yoQ 
will please to follow your leader : And spying another 
of the s«me age, interrogated her in the same form. To 
which the matron replied, I have been the wife of a hus- 
buiid who was as dear to me in his old age as in his youth, 
I have been a mother, and very happy in my childpen^ 
whom I endeavored to bring up in every thing that i» 
good. My eldest son is blest by the poor^ and beloved 
by ever}' one that knows him. 1 lived within my own 
family, and l&ft it m»ch more wealthy than I found it. 
Rhadamanthus, who knew the value of the old lady, 
smiled upon her in such a manner, that the keeper of 
Elysium, who knew his oiice, reached out his hand to 
her. He no sooner touched hfr, but her wrinkles vanish* 
* ed, hereyes sparkled^ her cheeks gjQwed with l)ly8he«» 
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and she appeared in full blocfm and beanty. A young 
woman, obgerving* that this officer, who conducted the 
happy to Elysium, was so great abeautifier, longed to be 
ID his hands ; so that pressing through the crowd, she 
was the next that appeared at the bar : And being asked 
what fthe hs(d been doing the five and twenty years that 
she had passed in the world ? I have endeavored, says. 
she, ever since I came to y ears 4)f discretion to make my- 
self lovely, and gain admirers. In order to do it, I pass- 
ed my time in bottling up Maydew, inventing white* 
washes, inixing colors, utting out patches, consulting 
my glass, suiting my complexion. — Rhadamanlhuf, with- 
dat hearing her out, gave the sign to take her off. Up- 
on the approach of the keeper of Erebus, her color fa- 
ded, her face was puckered up with wrinkles, and her 
whole person lost in doibrmiiy. ' 

I was then surprised with a distant sound of a whole 
troop of females, that came forward, laughing, singing 
aud dancing. 1 was very desirous to know the recep- 
tion Ihcy would meet with, and, withdl, was yery appre- 
hensive that Rhadamanthus would spoil their mirth ; but 
at their nearer approach, the noise/ grew so very great 
that it awakened me. 

I lay some lime, rellccling in mjself on the oddncss of 
this dream ; and could not forbear asking my own hearf, 
what I was doing ? 1 answered myself, that I was writing 
Guardians. If my readers make as good a use of this 
work as 1 design they should, I hope it will never be im- 
p.iited to me, as a work lhi\t is vain and unprofitable. 

1 shall conclude tliis paper with recommending io 
them the same short self-examination. If every c.ne of 
them frequently lays his hand upon his heart, and con- 
siders what he ia doing, it will check him in all the idle, 
or what is worse, the vicious moments of his life ; lift up 
his mind when ;it is r uniting on in a series of indifferent 
actions^ and encourage him when he is engaged in tho«^e 
which are virtuous and laudable. In a word, it will very 
ncKieh alleviate that guilty which tha best of men have 
reason to acknowledge 4n their daily confessions, o£ 
^ leaving undone those things which they ought to have 
done, and of doing those things which they ought not to 
have done." 

12; 
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XVI — Character of Frauds /.-^Robertsok. s 

FRAISrCIS died ni Rambouillet, oq the last day <^ 
March in the fifty- third year of his age, and the 
thirty-thinJ of his rei^o. During' twenty-eight years, of 
that time an avowed rifalship subsisted between him 
and the emperor ; which kvoived, not only thhir owa 
dominions, hut the greater part of Europe, in wars^pros* 
eciited with the raore violent animosity, ^d drawn out 
to a greater length than Had been known in any formed 
period. Many circumstances contributed t& both. Their 
an/moeity was founded in opposition q£ interest, height* 
ened by personal emulation, and exasperate<^, not only 
by mutnaJ iBJuries, but by reciprocal insults. At fbe 
same time, whatever advantage one seenied to possess 
towards gaming the ascendant, was wonderfully balanced 
hy some favorable circumstance peculiar to the other. 
The emperor's dominions were of great extent ; the 
French king'sSiyf more compact; Francis governed his 
kingdom with absolute power ; that of Charles was lim- 
ited, but he supplied the want of authority by address : 
The troops of the former were more impetuous acnj eo- 
terprizing; those of the latter, better disciplined and 
more patient of fatigue. 

The talents and abilities of the two monarchs were as 
different as the advantages which they pos^sessed, and 
contributed no less to prolong the contest between them. 
Francis took his resolutions suddenly ; prosecuted them, 
at first with warmth ; and pushed them into executioa 
with a mo^t adventurous courage; bat, being destitute 
of the perseverance necessary to surmount difficulties, he 
often a baadoned bis designs, or relaxed the vigor of pur- 
suit, from impatience, and sometimes from levity. 
Charles deliberated long, and determined with coolness :' 
But having once fixed his .plan, ha adhered to it with in- 
flt^xible obstinacy ; and neither dapger nor. discourage- 
ment could turn him aside from the execution pf it. ^ 

The success of their enterprises was as different as 
their characters, and was uniformly iafluenced by th«m* 
Francis, by his impetuous activity, often disconcerted the 
emperor^s best laid scheffies; Charles, by a more caloi) 
but PteadyprosfcUiion of his designs, checked the rap»<H- 
ty olhis rival's career, and baffled or repulsed bis^ sftosf 
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yi^oroQs e0brtfl» The former) at the opening of n war, 
Or a campaign, broke in upon his enemy with the violence 
of a torrent, and carried alt €>efore him ; tbe latter wait- 
ing until he saw the force of his rival begin to abate, re- 
covered^ in the end, not only all that he had lost, but 
made new acqaiflitions. Few of the French monarch V 
attempts towards conquest, whatever promising aspect 
they might wear at first, were conducted to an happy it- 
6ue ; many of the emperor^s enterprisefl, even after th** j 
appeared desperate and impracticable, terminated in the 
B^ost prosperous manner. 

The degree, however, of their comparati^ merit and 
reputation, has not been fixed, either by strict scrutiny * 
into their abilities for government, or by an impartial con- 
sideration of the greatness and success of their under- 
takings ; and Francis is one of those monjirchs, who oc- 
cupy a higher rank in the temple of fame, than either 
their talents or performances entitle them to hold. This 
pre-eminence he owed to many different circumstances* * 
The superiority which Charles acquired by the victory 
of Pavia, and which, from that period, he preserved 
through the remainder of his reign, was« so manifest, that 
Francis' struggle against his exorbitant and growing do- 
minion, was viewed by most of the other powers not only 
with that partiality which naturally arises from those who 
g'aHantly maintain an unequal contest, but with the favor * 
due to one who was resisting a common enemy, and en- 
deavouring to set bounds to a monarch, equally formida- 
aMe to them all. The characters of princes, too, es- 
pecially among their cotemporaries, depend, not. only 
upon their talents for government, but upon their quali- 
ties as men. Francis, notwithstanding the many errors 
conspicuous in his foreign policy and domestic adminis- 
tration, was nevertheless, humane, beneficent, generous. 
He possessed dignity without pride, affability free fram 
meannes*;, and courtesy exempt from deceit. All who 
})ad access to know bim^ and no man of merit way ever 
deciied that privilege, respected and loved him. Caf-' 
tivated with his personal qualities, his subjects forgot hit 
defects as a monarch ; and admiring him, a4 the most ac- 
^oofiplislied aud amiahle gentleman in hU jiominions^ 
tfcey h«y:Uly naarmttccd at acts of maladministratigD^ which 
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in n prince of less efagaging disposition, would have been 
deemed unpardonable. 

This admiration, however, must have been temporary' 
only, and would have died away with the courtiers wha 
bestowed it ; the illusion arising from his private virtue* 
mast "have ©eased,' and posterity' would hav'e judged of 
his public .conduct with its usual impartiality : But anoth- 
er circumstance prevented this ; and his name hath bcien 
transmitted to posterity with increasing reputation. Sci- 
ence and the arts had, at that time, made little progress 
in.France. Thoy were just beginning to advance be- 
yond the limits of Italy, where they had revived, and 
which had hitherto been their only seat. Francis took 
them immediately under his protection, and vied with 
Leo himself, in the zeal and munificence, with which be 
encouraged thorn. He invited learned men to his courts 
he conversed with them familiarly, he employed them 
in business, he raised them to offices of dignity, and bon^ 
ored them with his co^ifidence. Thai race of men, not 
more prone to complain when denied the respect to 
which they fancy themselves entitled, than apt to be 
pleased when treated with the distinction which ihey 
consider as their due, thought they could not exceed in 
gratitude to such a benefactor, and strained their inrerr- 
tion, and employed all their ingenuity, in panegyric. 

Succeeding authors, warmed with their descriptions of 
Francis' bounty, adopted their encomiums, and refined 
Upon them. The appellation of Father of Letters^ be- 
stoayed upon Francis, had rendered his memory sacred 
among historians: and they seem to have regarded it as 
a sort of impiety, to uncover his infirrfiities, or to point 
out his defects. Thus Francis, notwithstanding his in- 
ferior abilities and want of success, hath more than equal* 
led the fame of Charles. The virtues which he posses- 
sed as a man, have entitled him to greater admiration' 
and praise than have heen bestowed upon the extensive 
ge»ius and fortunate arts, of a more capable, but less aml-^ 
nble rival. 
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XVII. — The Supp&r and Grace. — vStfrnii:. 
SHOE coming loose from the forefoot of the thill- 
horse, at the beginning of the ascent of mount TattJ- 
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fira, the [^efltiUion ditmounled, twisted the shoe off and 
p '^ it in his pocket : As the ascent was of five or oix 
to'l<*s, and that horse oar main dependar.ee, I made a point 
Qt hav.ing^ the shoe fastened on again as well as we could ; 
but the postillion had thrown av^ay the nails, and the 
hammer in the chaise box beio^ of no great use without 
them, I submiUed to go on. 

He had not mounted half a mile higher, when comiD|^ 
to a flinty piece of road, the poor devil lost a second shoe, 
and froiB of£t his other forefoot. I then got out of the 
-chaise in good earnest : and seeing a house about a quar* 
ter of a mile to the left hand, with a great deal ado I 
prevailed upon the postillion to turn up to it. The look 
d the house, and 6very thing about it, as we drew near* 
er, soon reconciled me to the disaster. It was a little 
farm house, surrounded with about twenty acres of vine* 
yard, about a^ much corn ; and close to the house on one 
side^ wa» a potagerie of an acre and a half, full of every 
thing which could make plenty in a French peasant^a 
house ; and on the other side, wa» a little wood, which 
furnished wherewithal to dress it. It was about eight m 
the evening when I got to the bouse ; so I left the post* 
illion to manage his point as he could i and ior mine, I 
walked directty into the house. 

The family consisted of an old grey headed ma» and 
his wife, with five or six sons and' sous in law, and their 
several wives, and a joyous gt-nealogy out of them. 

They were all' sitting down together to their lentil- 
floup : \ large wheuteo loaf was in the middle o£ ti^ 
table ; and a flaggon of wine at each end of it promised 
jey through the s^tages of the repast — it was a feast of 
love. 

The old man rose up to meet me, and with a respect- 
ful cordiality would have me sit down at the table. My 
heart was «»it down the moraent 1 entered the room ; so 
I sat down at once, like a son of the family ; and to in- 
vent myself in the character as speedily as I could, I 
instantly borrowed the oid man's knife, and taking up the 
loaf, cut myself a hearty luncheon; and, as I did it, I^ 
saw a testimony in every eye, not only of an honest wel- 
come, hut of a welcome mixed with thanks, that I had 
not4K;efi|ed to 4oubt it. , 
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Was it this, or tell me, Nature, what else Wn9 it, thaf 
made this morsel so sweet — and to what magic lojye 
it that the draaght I took of their flagrgon ivas so deli' 
cioas with it, that it remains upon my palate to tb'a 
hour? 

If the suppef was to my taste, the grace which fol- 
lowed was much more so. 

When supper was over, the old man gave a knockup- 
oft the table with the haft of his knife, to bid ibem pre- • 
pare for the dance. The moment the signal wa^ given 
the women and girls ran altogether into the back apart- 
ments to tie up their hair, and the young men to the 
door to wash their faces, and change their sabots, [wd$d- 
en shoes). ^Vid. in three minutes e very sout waff ready, upon 
a little esplanade before the house to begin. The old 
man and his wife came out last, and placing me betwixt 
them, aat down upon a sofa of turf by the doop. 

The old man had so?ae Miy years ago, been no mean 
performer upon the vielle ; and, at the age Jhe was then 
of, touched it well enough for the purpose. His wife 
sung now and then a little to the tune, then iniermitted^ 
and joined her old man again, as their children and grand- 
children danced before them. ' 

It was not till. the middle of the second dance, when 
for some pauses in the movement, wherein they all seam- 
ed to look op, I fancied! could distinfuish au elevation of 
spirit, difie rent from that which is the eause or the etfect 
of simple jollity. In a word, I thought I beheld religion 
mining in the dance ; but, as I had never seen her so en* 
gaged, I shoald have looked upon it now as one of the il- 
lusions of an imagination wl^ch is eternally misleading 
me, had not the old man, as soon as the dance ended, said, 
that this was their constant way ; and that all his life 
long, he made it a rule, after supjjer was oyer, to call 
out his family to dance and rejoice; believing, he said, 
that a cheerful and contented mind was the best sort oi 
thanks to heaven that an illiterate peasant could pay.*^ 
Or learned prelate either, said I,. ^ 
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XVm.— -jRv^^ic Fe/ic%.— Ib. ' 
ANY are the silent pleasures of the honest peas- 
ant, who rises cheerfully to his labor. — l^ook iy,to 
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his dwelHngr—where the scene of every mVa happ» 
ness chiefly lies;— he has the same domestic endear- 
ments—as mu<::h joy and comfort In his chihlren, and as 
flattenng hopes of their doing well— to enliven his honrs 
and gladden his heart, as you would conceive in the most 
a^uent station. And I make no doubt, in general; but if 
flie true account of his joys and sufferings were to be 
balanced ^ith those of his betters— that the upshot 
would prove to be little more than this ; that the rich maa 
had the more meat— but the poor man the better stom- 
ach ;— the one had more luxury— more able physicians 
to att-end and set him to rights;— the other, more health 
and soundness in his bones, and less occasion for their 
help; that, after these two articles betwixt them were 
balanced— in all other.things they stood upon a level- 
that the sun shines as warm— the air blows asfiesb^ 
and the earth breathes as fragrant upon the one as the 
ether ;— and they have an equal share in all the b^au- 
. ties and real benefits of nature. 

XIX. — House of Mourning. — Ib. 
T ET us go into the house of mourning, made so by 
MvA SHch afflictions as have been brought in merely by 
the common cross accidents and disasters to which our 
condition is exposed— where, perhaps, the aged parents 
sit broken-hearted, pierced to their souls with the folly 
and indiscretion of a thankless child— the chiid of their 
prayers, in whom all their hopes and expectations cen- 
tered : — Perhaps a more affecting scene — a virtuous fam- 
ily lying pinched with want, where the unfortunate sup^ 
port of it, having long struggled %vith a train.of misfor- 
tunes, and bravely fought up against them,is now piteous- 
ly borne down at the last — overwhelmed with a cruet 
bh)w, which no forecast or frugality could have prevent- 
ed. O God ! look upon his afflictions. Behold him dis- 
tracted with many sorrows, tiirpounded with the tender 
pledges of his love, and the partner of his cares — with- 
out hrekd to give them ; unable, from the remembrance 
of be tter day 8, to dig; to beg, ashamed. 

When we enter into the house of mourning, such as 

this— it Js impossible to insult the unfortunate, even with 

• aflB ^proper look. Under whatever levity and dissipa- 
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tionof heart finch ohjects catch onr ey^ — fht'j likewise 
catch our attentions, collect and call home our scatte rent 
thfiug-hts, and exercise them with wisdom. A tran^ieat 
scene «f distress ^"ch as is here sketched, how soon d^jes 
it furnish materials to set the mind at work t How oe* 
cessarily does* it en^agfe it to the consideration of the mia- 
eries and misfortun(^s,the dangerb and calamities to which 
the life of man is suhject ! By holding up ^nch a glass 
before it,, it forces the mind to see and reflect upon the 
vanity, the perishing condition and uncertaia tenure of 
ttirery thing in this world. From reflections of this seri- 
ous cast, how insensibly do the thoughts carry us far- 
ther ; and from considering what we are, what kind of 
world we live in, and what evils hefal os rn it, hotv natur- 
ally do they set us to look forward at what possibly w^e 
shall be ; for what kind of world we arc intended ; what 
evils may befall us there ; and what provisions we should 
make against them here, whilst we have time and oppor* 
tunity ! If these lessons are so inseparable from tU«e 
house of mourning here supposed — we shall find it a still 
more instrnctiva school ©f wisdom, when we take a ?iew 
-of the place in that afliecting light in which the Wjse man 
seems to confine it in the text ; in which, by the house 
of mourning, I believe he means that particular scen^ of 
sorrow, where there is lamentation and mourning for the 
dead. Turn in hither, I beseech you for a moment. Be- 
hold the dead man ready to be carried out, the only soa 
of his mother, and she a widow. Perhaps a still more 
affecting spectacle, a kind and indjilgent father of a num- 
erous family lies breathless— snatched away in the 
strength of^ his age — torn, in an «vil hour, from his chil- 
dren and the bosom of a disconsolate wife. Behold much 
' people of the city gathered together to mix their tears, 
with settled sorrow in their looks, going heavily along 
to the house of mourning, to perform that last mefaa- 
choly office, which, when .the debt of nature is paid, we 
are called upon to pay to each other.' If this sad occa- 
sion, which leads him there, has not done it already, take 
notice to what a serious and devout frame *of mind ef ery- 
roan is reduced, the moment he enters fhfsgate of afflic^ 
tion. The busy and fluttering spirits, which, in the house 
t)f mirth, were wont to transport him from one dive|;ti||g 
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object to another — see, how they are fallen ! how peact>. 
ably they are laid! In this gloomy maasion, fiill of shades 
and nocomfortabie damps to seize the soul — tee the light 
and easy heart, which never knew what it was to think 
before, how pensive it is now, how sofit, how snsceptible, 
how tull of religious impressions, how deep it is smitten 
with a sense and with a love of virtue ! — Could we, in this 
crisis, whilst this empire of reason and religion lasts, and 
the heart is thus excercised with wii'dom, and busied with 
heavenly contemplations — could we see it naked as it is 
^-stripped of its passions, anspotted by the world, and 
regardless of its pleasures— ^ we might then safely rest 
our cause upon this single evidence, and appeal to the 
Hiost sensual, whether Solomon has not made a just deter- 
mination here in favor of the house of mourning ? Not 
for its own sake, hut as it is fruitful in virtue, and becomes 
the occasion of so much good. Without this end, sor- 
row, I own, has no use but to shorten a man^s days — nor 
can gravity, with ail its studied solemnity of look and car- 
riage, serve any end but to make one half of the world 
n^erry, and impose upon the other. 



SECTION III. 

1. — The Honor and Advantage of a constant Adheyente to 
Truth — Percival's Tales. 

PETRARCH, a celebrated Italian poet, who flourish- 
ed «bout four hundred years ago, recommended him- 
self to the confidence and affection of Cardinal Colonna, 
in whose fa&ily he resided, by his candor and strict re- 
gyard to truth. A violent quarrel occurred in the 
household of this nobleman ; which was carried so f^xr, 
that recourse was had to arms. The Cardinal wished to 
know the foundation of this affair; and that he might be 
able to decide with jnslfce, he assembled all hi? people, 
«and obli^d them to bind themselves, by a me^M solemn 
oath on the gospels, to declare the whole troth. Every 
one without exception, submitted to this (determination j 
even the Bishop Qf Lu^a, brother to the Cardinal, was 
K 
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not excused. Petrarch, in his turn, presenting himself 
to take the oath, the Cardinal closed the book, and said, 
Jis to you^ 'Petrarch^ your word is sufficient. 

II. — Impertinence in, Discourse. — Theofhra«tu8. 

THIS kind of impertiDence is a habit of talkieg 
much without thinking'. 

A man who has this distemper in his tongcue shail en- 
tertain yau, though he never saw you before, with a long 
atory in praise of his own wife ; give you the partic* 
ubrs of lastnight'^ dream, or the description of a feast 
be has been at without letting a single dish escape him. 
When he is thus entered into ^ conversation, he grow« 
Tehy wise — descants upon the corruption of the times, 
and the degeneracy of the age we live in ; from which, 
as his transitions are somewhat sudden, he falls upon the 
price of corn, and the number of strangers that are in 
town. He undertakes to prove, that it is better putting 
to sea in summer than in winter, and that rain is necessa- 
ry to produce a good crop of corn; telling you, in the 
same breath, that he intends to plough up such part o( 
his estate next year, that the times are hard, and that a 
man has much ado to get through the world. His whole 
discourse is nothing but hurry and incoherence. He 
acquaints you, that Demippus had the largest torch at 
the feast of Ceres; asks you if you remember how 
nany pillars are in the music theatre ; tells you that he 
took physic yestei'slay ; and desires to know wh^t day of 
the month it is. If you have patience to hear him he 
will inform you vyhat festivals are kept in August, what 
in October, and what in December. 

When you see such a fellow as this coming towards 
you, run for your life. A man had much better be vis- 
ited by a fever; so painful is it to be fastened upon by 
one of this make, who takes it for granted that you bave 
nothing else to do, but to give him a hearing 

IH. — Character sf Addison a» a Writer. — Johnson. 

AS a describe r of life and manners, Mr. Addison must 
be allowed to stand pertiaps the ^st in the first rank. 
His humor is peculiar to himself ; and is so hwp pi I)' dif- 
fused, as to give the grace of novelty to 'domestic scenes 
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and daily occarrences. He never oversteps the modesty ^^ 
nature^ nor raises merriment or wonder by the violation 
of truth. His figures neither divert by distortion, nor 
amaze by aggravation. He copies life with so much 
fidelity^ that he can hardly be i»aid to invent; yet his 
exhibitions have an air so much origina]<,thnt it is diil&- 
eult to suppose them not merely the product of imagi- 
' itation. 

^s a teacher of wisdom he may be confidently follow- 
ed. His religion has nothing in it enthusiastic or super- 
stitious; he appears neither weakly credulous, nor wan- 
tonly sceptical ; his morality is neither dangerously lax, 
nor implacably rigid. ' All the enchantments of fancy, 
and ail the cogency of arguments, arc employed to re- 
commend to the reader his real interest, the care of 
pleasing the Author df his being. Truth is shown some- 
times as the phantom of a vision, sometimes appears 
half veiled in an allegory, sometimes attracts regard in the 
robes of fancy, and sometimes steps forth in the confi- 
dence of reason. She wears a thousand dresses, and in 
all is pleasing. 

His prose is the model of the middle style ; on grave 
sibjects not formal, on light occasions not grovelling; 
pure without scrupulosity, and exact without apparent 
elaboration ; always equable, and always easy, without 
gflow.ing words or pointed sentences. ■ His page is always 
luminous, but never blazes in unexpected splendor. It 
seems to have been his principal endeavor to avoid aU 
harshness and severity of diction i he is therefore some- 
times verbose in his transitions and connexions, and 
sometimes i/escends too much t© the language of conver- 
sation ; 3'et, if his languag:o had be€;|i less idiomatical, it 
might have lost somewhat of its genuine Anglicism. . 
What he attempted he performed: he is never feeble, and 
ho did not wish to be ent^rgtftic; he is never rapid, and 
he never stagnates. Hiscentences have neither studied 
am;)litude nor a<I»;Cted brevity J his periods^, though not 
ditigently rounded, are voluble and easy. Whoever 
wishes to attain an English stvle, familiar b«t not coarse, 
and t^ii:<r:?rU but not ostentatious, must give his days and 
nights of the voiameeof Addison. 
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IV. — Pleasure and Pain, — Spectitor. 

THERE were two families, which, from the begin- 
ning of the world, were as opposite to each other 
as light and darkness. The one of them lived in heaven, 
and the other in hell. The youngest descendant of the 
first family was Pleasure, who was the daughter of Hap- 
piness, who was the child of Virtue, who wa« the ofl^ 
spring of the Gfods. These, as I said before, had their 
habitation in heaven. The youngest of the opposite 
faniily was Pain, who was the son of Misery, who was 
the child of Vice, who was the offspring of the Furies. 
The habitation of this race of beings was in hell. 

The middle station of nature between these two oppo- 
site extremes was the earth, which was inhabited by 
creatures of a middle kind; nei<her so virtuous a^ the 
oae nor so vicious as the other, but parte king* of the 
good and bad qualities of those two opposite families. — 
Jupiter, considering that this species, commonly called 
MAN, was too virtuous to be mis^.rable and too vicious to 
be happy, that he might make a distinction between the 
good and the bad, ordered the two youngest of the above- 
mentioned families (Pleasure, who was the daughter of 
Happiness, and Pain, who was the son of Misery) to meet 
one another upon this part of nature which lay in the 
halfway between them, having promised to settle it uporf 
them both, provided they could agree upon the division 
of it, so as to share mankind between them. 

Pleasure and Pain were no sooner met in their new 
habitation, but they immediately agreed upon this point, 
that Pleasure should take possession of the virtuous, and 
Pain of the vicious part of that species which was given 
up to them. But upon examining to which of them any 
individual they met with belonged, they found each of 
them had a right to him ; for that, contrary to what thejr 
had seen in their old place of residence, there was no 
person so vicious who bad not some good in him, nor any 
person so virtuous who had not in him some evil. — The 
truth of it is, they generally found, upon search, that in 
the most vicious man Pleasure might lay claim to an hun- 
dredth part, and that in the most virtuous man^Pain might 
come in for at least two thirds. This they saw would 
•ccasion endUss di8j)ut#s hetweea ibeo^ ubIms i|fte]r 
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^onid come to some accommodatioD. To this end, the: 
was a marriage proposed between them, and at lengtti 
concluded. Hence it is that we find Pleasare and T.iin 
ere such constant yoke fellows, and that they either 
make their visits together, or are never ftir asunder. If 
Pain comes into a heart, he is quickly followed by Pleas- 
ore ; and if Pleasure enters, you may be sure Pain is not 
far ofil 

But notwithstanding this marriage was very conven- 
ient for the two parties, it did not seem to answer thf^ in- 
tention of Jupiter in sending them among mankind. — 
To remedy,.therefore, this inconvenience, it was stipulate 
ed between- them by article, and confirmed by the con- 
sent of each family, that notwithstanding they here pos* 
sessed the species in differently, upon the death of every 
eipgle person, if he was found to have in him a certain pro- 
portion of evil, he should be dispatched into the infernal 
regions by a passport from Pain, there to dwell with Mis- 
ery, Vice and the Furies ; or, on the contrary, if he had 
in him a certain proportion of geod, he should be dis- 
patched into heaven, by a passport from Pleasure, there 
to dwell with Happiness, Virtue and the Gods. 

V. — Sir Roger de Coverfy^s Family. — Ib. 

•TTTAVING often received an invitation from my friend 
JtX Sir Roger de Coverly to pass away a month with . 
him in the country, I last week, accompanied him thith- 
er, and am settled with him for some time at his coun- 
try-h<)ose, where I intend to form several of my ensuing 
speijulations. Sir Roger, who is very well acquainted 
with my huraor, lets me rise and go to bed when I please, 
dine at his own table or in my chamber, as I think fit, 
sit still and say nothing, without bidding me be merry. 
When the gentlemen of the country come to see him, he 
only shews me at a distance. As 1 have been walking in 
the fields, I have observed them stealing a sight of me 
over an hedge, and have heard the knight desiring them 

^ not to let me see them^ for that I hated to be stared at. 

I am the more at ease in Sir Roger's family, because it 

consists of sober and staid persons ; for as the knigbt is 

the best master in the world, he seldom changes hisser- 

vauts 'f and as he i^ beloved hy all about hjm, his servants 
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never care for leariogf him ; by this means his domestics 
&re all in years and grown old with their master. Yo« 
would take his valet de chambxe for his brothei: ; his 
batler is gray headed, his g^oom is one of the gravest 
men I have ever seen, and his coachman has the looks 
of a privy counsellor. You see the goodness of the 
master even ii^ the old house dog, and in a gray pad that 
is kept in the stable with great care and tenderaesf:, out 
of regard to his past services^ though he has been use- 
less for several years. 

1 could not but observe, with a great deal of pleasuret 
the joy that appeared in the countenances of these an- 
cient domestics, upon my friend^s arrival at his country 
•eat. Some of Ihcm could not refrain from tears at Ihe 
sight of their old master ; every one of them pressed for- 
ward to do something for him, and seemed discouraged 
if they were not employed. At the same time, the good 
old knight, with the mixture of the father and the mas- 
ter of the family, terepered the enquiries after his own 
affairs with several kind questions relating to theooselves. 
This humanity and good nature engages every body4o 
him ; so that when he is pleasant upon any of them, alt 
bis family are in good hum6r^ and none so much as the 
person whom he diverts himself with ; on the contrary, 
if he coughs, or betrays any infirmity of old age, it is. 
easy for a stander-by to observe a secret concern in the 
looks of all his servants. 

My worthy friend has put me under the particular 
care of his butler, who is a very prudent man, and, as 
well as the rest of his fellow servants, wondeiiuliy de- 
sirous of pleasing me, because they have often heard 
4hcir master talk of me as bis particular triend.> 

My chief companion, when Sir Roger is diverting bim- 
f elf in the woods or in the fields, is a very venerable man 
wh<f is ever with Sir Roger, and has lived at his house in 
the nature of a chaplain, above thirty years -tThis gen- 
tleman is a person of good sense and some learning, of a 
very regular life and obliging conversation ; he heartily 
loves Sir Roger, and knows that he is very much in the 
old knight's esteem ; so that he lives in th« family rath- 
er as a relation than a dependant* 
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I have observed in several of tnj papers, that mj 
friend Sir Rogfer, amidst all his good qualities, is some- 
thing of an hamorist ; and that his virtues, as well as im- 
perfections, are, as it were, tinged bj a certain extra va« 
gance, which makes them particularly his, and distin- 
guishes them from those of other men. This cast of 
mind, as it is generally very innocent in itself, so it ren- 
ders his conversation highly agreeable^ and more de- 
lightful than the same degree of. sense and virtue would 
appear in their common ordinary colors. * As I was 
VFoJkiDg with him last night, he asked^me how I liked the 
goad man whom I have just now mentioned ;— 'and f\ith- 
out staying for m> answer, told me that he was afraid of 
being insulted with Latin and Greek at bis own table; 
for which reason he desired a particular friend of his at 
the university, to find him out a clergyman rather of piain 
sense than much learning, of a good aspect, a clear voices 
a sociable tempef ; and, if possible, a man who under- 
stood a little back gammon.— My friend, says SirRijgeri 
found me out this gentleman ; who, besides the endow- 
ineBts required of him, is. they tell me, a good scholar^ 
though he does not show it. I have given him the par- 
sonage of the parish ; and because I know his value, have 
settled upon him a good annuity for life. If he outlives 
me, he shall find that he was higher in my esteem than 
perhaps he thinks he is. lie has now been with me 
thirty years ; and though he does not knonr I have taken 
notice of it, has never, in all that time, asked any thmg 
of me for himself, though he is every day i<oliciting me 
^^r something in behalf of one or other of my tenants, 
his parishioners. There has not been a lawsuit in the 
parish since he has lived among them If any dispute 
.arises, they apply themselves to him for the decision ; if 
they do not acquiesce in his judgment, which I think 
never happened above once or twice at most, they ap- 
peal to me. At his first settling with me, I made him 
. a present of allthe good sermons which have been print- 
ed in English; and only begged of him that e\erj Sun- 
day he would pronounce one of them in the pulpit Ac- 
cordingly he has digested them into such a series, that 
they follow one another naturally, and m^ke a continued 
system of practical diviaitj. 
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As Sir Rog-er was going on in Lis story, the gentleman 
we were talking of came up to as ; and, upon the knight's 
asking him who preached to-morrow (for it was Sator- 
day night) told us the Bishop of St. Asaph, in the mpm- 
ing, and Dr. South in the afternoon. He then sheweit 
us his iist of preachers for the whole year; where 1 
saw with a great deal of pleasure. Archbishop 'tillotson, 
Bisliop Saundersoa, Dr. Barrow, Dr. Calamy, with sev- 
eral living authors, who have published discourses of 
practical divinity. I no sooner saw this venerable man 
ir^the pulpit, but I very much approved of my friend's 
insisting upon the qualifications of a good asspect, and » 
clear voice ; for 1 was so charmed with the gracefulness 
of his figure and delivery, as well as with the discourses 
he pronounced, that I think I never, passed any time more 
to my satisfaction. A sermon repeated after this man- 
ner, is like the composition of a poet, in the mouth of a 
graceful acton 

VI — The folly of inconsistent Expectations. — Aitkin- 

THiS world may be considered as a great mart of 
commerce, where fortune exposes to our view va- 
rious commodities ; riches, ease, tranquillity, fame, in- 
tegrity, knowledge. Every thing is marked at a settled 
price. Our time, our labour, our ingenuity, is so much 
ready money, which we are to lay out to the best advan- 
tage. Examine, compare, choose, reject ; but stan^ to 
y®ur own judgment ; and do not like children, when you 
have purchased one thing, repine that you do not pos- 
sess another, which you did not purchase. Such is the 
force of well regulated industry, that a steady and vigor- 
ous exertion of our faculties, dire^jted to one end, will gen-* 
erally insure success. WouM you for instance, he rioh ? 
Do you think that single point worth the sacrificing eve- 
ry thing else to ? You may then be rich. Thousands 
have become so from the lowest beginnings, by toil, and 
patient diligence, and attention to the minutest articles 
of expense and profit. But you must give .up the pleas- 
ures of leisure, of a vacant mind, of a free unsuspicious 
tcmperi If you preserve your integrity, it must be a 
coarse spun andvulj^^ar honesty. Those high and lofty 
notions of morale, which you .broc^ht with you from th^e 
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fchools^ must be considerably towered, and mixed with 
the baser alloy of a jealous and worldly minded prudence. 
You mu«t learu to dohard, if not unjust tbings ; and for 
^e nice embarrassment? of a d-^licate and ingenuous tpir- 
it, it is necessary for you to get rid of them as fa'^t af 
possible. You must sbut your beart ao-ainst the Muses, 
and be content to feed your understanding with plain 
hoasehold truths. In short you mnnt not attempt to en- 
large your ideas, or poii^h your taste, or refine your sen- 
timeots ;' but must keep on in one beaten track, without 
turning aside, either to the right hand or to the left— 
•*Bat I cannot submit to drudgery like this — 1 feel a spir- 
it above it.'^ It is well ; be above it then ; only do not 
xepine that yo« nre not rich. 

Is knowledge the pearl of price ? That too,* may be 
purchased— by steady application, and long solitary hour* 
of study and reflection. — Bestow these, and you shall be 
learned. '^ But," says the man of letters, •* what a hard* 
thip it ^8, that many an illiterate felkw, who cannot con* 
itrue the motto of the arms of his coach, shall raise a 
fortuae and mdke a figure, while I hare little more than 
the common conveniencies of life !" Was ft in order to 
raise a fortune, that you consumed the sprightty hours of 
youth in study and retirement f Was it to be rich, that 
you grew pale over the midnight lamp, and distilled the 
sweetness from the Greek and Roman spring? You have 
then mistaken your path, and ill employed .your industry. 
''What reward have I then for all my labors ?'' What re- 
ward ! a lai^e comprehensive soul, well purged from 
tulgar ears, and perturbations, and prejudices, able to 
comprehend and interpret the works of man — of God. 
A rich, flourishing, cultivated mind, pregnant with inex- 
baustibte stores of entertainmeht and reflection. A per- 
petual spring of -fresh ideas, and the conscious dignity 
of eupericur intelligence. Good Heaven! and what re* 
ward can you ask besides ? 

^' But is it not some reproach upon the economy of 
Providence, that such a one, who is a mean dirty fellowg 
sj^ould have amassed wealth enough to buy half a na- 
tion?" Not in the least. . He made himself a mean dirty 
fellow Cor that very end. He ha» paid his health, hi^ 
^tesGieace) hi« Ubert^i for it f and will you envy his bay- 
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1 

when I came to Buxton, I Tisited another or two of (heir 
romantic scenes ; but these are inferior to Dovedale. 
They are all but poor njiuiatures of Keswick, which ex- 
ceeds them more in gran(!eur than you can imagine ; and 
more, if possible, in beaut) , than in grandeur. 

lusteadof a narrow shp of valley, which is seen at- 
Dovedale, vou have at Keswick h vast amphitheatre, ia 
circumference above twenty miles. Instead of a n^ea- 
gro rivulet, a noble living lak^ ten mi^es round, of an ob- 
long form, adomed with a v?iriety of wooded island? — 
The rocks indeed of Dovedale are finely wild, poiut*^d 
and irregular ; but the hills.are both little and unanima- 
ted ; and the margin of the brook is poorly edged with 
weeds, moras* and brushwood. But at Keswick, \ou 
will on one side of the lake, see a rich and beautiful land- 
scape of cultivated fields, rising tu the eye in fiiio inequal- 
ities, with noble groves of oak, happily dispersed, and 
climbing the adjacent hiiU, shade above shade, in the 
most various and picturesque forms. On the opposite 
shore, you will find rocks and chlTs of stupendous height 
banging broken over the lake, in horrible grandeur, 
some q{ them a thousand feet high, the woods cliniO- 
ing up their steep and sha^fgy sidfis, where mortal foot 
nevtr yet approached. On these drea«lful heights the 
eagles build their nosis ; a variety of waterfalls are seen 
pouring from their summits, and tumbiing in vast sheets 
from rock to rock, in rude and terrible magniilcencc ; 
while, on all side« of this immense amphitheatre, the lof- 
ty mountains rise rounfi, piercing the clouds, Insltapes as 
spiry andfantaaiic as the very rocks of Dovedale. To 
this I must add the frequent and bold projectiou.s of the 
cliffb into the lake, forming noble bays and promontories: 
In other parts they filially rflire from it, and ofienopen 
in abrupt chasms, or cleft*, tlirout^h^wJ.ich at hand you 
see rich and uncultivated vales ; and beyond these at va-' 
rioua distance, mountain rising over mouniain ; among 
whieh, new prospects present therjisf Ives in mist^ till the 
eye is lost in an ngreeable perplexity ; 

Where active fancy (ravels be^ ond sense, 
And pictuf ts things unseen . — 
Were I to adalyse the two places into their constitu- 
ent principles, I should tell you, that the full perfection 
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•f Keswick consists in three circumslances ; beauty, hor- 
ror and imoieni^ily unite'! ; the f^rcorid of which alooe is 
fonnd in Dovedale. Of heautj^ it hatU Jittle, nature hay- 
ing' left it almost a dosert ; neither its small extent nor 
the diminutive and lifeless^form of the hills^ admit« mag^- 
nilicence ; but togiv* you a completG idea of these three 
perfections, as they arr- joined in Keswick, would require 
• the united powers ofClaude, SaJvatorand Poussin. "The 
first should throw his delicate sunshine over the cultiva-^ 
ted vales, the scattered cots, the groves, the lake and 
wooded islands. The second should dash out the - horror 
of the rugged cliffs, the steep, the hanging woods, and 
foaming waterfalls ; while the grand pencil of Poussia 
ihould crown the whole, with the majesty of the impend- 
ing mountains. 

So much for what I would call the permanent beautjr 
of thit astonishing scene. Were I not afraid of being 
tiresome, I could now dwell long upon its -varying or 
accidental beauties. ( would sail round the lake, anchor 
in every bay, and land you on every pron-.ontory and 
island. I would point out the perpetual change of pros- 
pect ; the woods* rocks, cliffs ?<nd mountains, by turns 
vanishing or rising into view ; now gaining on the sight, 
hanging over our heads in their full dimensions, beauti- 
fully dreadful, and now, by a change of situation, as- 
suming new romance shapes ; retiring and lessening on 
the eye^ and insensibly losing themselves in an azure 
mist. I would remark the contrast of light and shade, 
produced by the morning and evening sun ! the one 
gliding the western, tht? other the eastern side of thie im- 
mense amphitheatre ; while the vast shadow, projected 
b}' the mountains^ buries the opposite part in a deep aad 
purple gloom, which the eye can hardly penetrate — 
The natural variety of coloring which the several objects 
produce, is no less wonderful and pleasin<^ ; the ruling^ 
tints in the valley being tl5o,^e of azure, green and gold • 
yet ever various, arising from an intermittur*? of the 
lake, the woods, the grass, and cornfields ; these are 
finely contrasted by the grny rocks and cliffs ; and the 
whole heightened by the yellow- sti earns of light, the 
pu^-ple huoQ, and misty aznre of the mountains. Sojie- 
times a serene air and clear sky disclose the tops of the 
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hig^heit hilU ; at other times you see the clouds inroYr- 
hig their summits, resting on their sides, or descending 
to their base, and roiling among the Tallies, as in a vast 
fornace. When the winds are high, they roar ai^iong 
the cliffs and caverns, like peals of thunder : then, too, 
the clouds are seen in vast bodies, sweeping along the 
hills in gloomy greatness, while the lake joins the tumult 
and tosses like a sea. But in calm weather, the whole 
scene becomes new; the lake is a perfect mirror, and 
the landscape in all its beauty ; islands, fields, wood», 
rocks and mountains, are seen inverted, and floating on 
its surface. Fwiil now carry you to the top of a cliflf, 
Trhere if you dare approach the ridge, a new scene of 
astonishment presents itself; where the valley, lake and 
islands, seem lying at your feet ; where this expanse of 
water appears diminished to a little pool, amidst the vast 
and unmeasurable objects that surround it ; for here the 
summits of m.o re distant hills appear beyond tho«e you 
bave already seen ; and, rising behind each other, in sue- 
cessive ranges, and azure groups of craggy and broken 
steeps, form an immense and awful picture, which can 
-only be expressed by the image of a tempestuous sea o 
mountains. Let me now conduct you down again to the 
Talley, aiid conclude wrth one circumstance more ; whi<th 
is, that a walk by a still moon light (at which tio^e the 
distant water falls are heard in alt their variety of sound) 
among these enchanting dales, opens such scenes of deli- 
cate beauty, repose and solemnity, as exceed all descrip- 
tion. 

^ - 

VUL'-'Pity^ an Allegory -^^AiTKJ^. 

IN" the happy period of the golden age, when all the 
celestial inhabitants descended to the earth, and son- 
versed familiarly with mortals, among the most cherj?<hed 
of the heavenly powers, were twins, the ofispring of Ju- 
piter, LovK and Joy. Wherever they appeared^ the flow- 
ers sprung up beneath theii^ feet, the sun shone with a 
brighter radiance, add all nature seemed embellished by 
their presence. ♦ 

They were inj«eparrible companions; and their growl- 
ing attachmeni » a« f?rourcd bv Funiter, who had de- 
creed, that a iastiug '<«>n should be solemnized between 
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them, sotioon as they were arrived at matarer years. — 
But, in the mean time, the sons of men deviated from 
their native innocence ; vice and ruin overran 4be earth 
with giant strides ; and Astrea, with her train of celes- 
tial visitants, forsook their polluted abodes. Love alone 
remained, having been stolen away by Hope, who waa 
his nurse, and conveyed by her to the forests of Arcadia, 
where he was brought up among the shepherds. But 
Jupiter assigned him a diflferent partner, ^nd commanded 
him to espouse Sobjiow, the daughter of Ate. He com- 
plied, with reluctance; for her features were har«h and 
disagreeable, her eyes sunk, her forehead contracted 
into perpetual wrinkles, and her temples were covered 
with a wreath of Cyprus and wormwood 

From this union sprang a virgin, in .whom might be 
traced a strong resenibiance to both her parents ;l)ut the 
sullen and unamiable features of her mother, were so 
mixed and blended with the sweetness of her faihf r, 
that her countenRnce, though mftunifu), was hig'ilj 
pleasing. The maids and shepherds of the neighboiiag 
plains gathered round, and called her Pitt. A red- 
breast was observed to build in the cabin where sh^ was 
born ; and while she was yet an infant, a dove, pursued 
by a hawk, flew into her bosom. The nycnph had a de- 
jected appearance ; hut so soft and gentle a mien, that 
she was beloved to a degree of enthusiasm. Her voice 
was low and plaintive, but inexpressibly sweet, and she 
loved to lie, for hours together, on the banks of some 
wild and melancholy stream, singing to her lute. She 
taught men to weep, for she took a strange delight in 
tears; and often, when the virgins of the hamlet we^e 
assembled at their evening sports, she would steal in 
among them and captivate their hearts by her tales, full 
of charming sadness. She wore on her head a garland, 
composed of her falher^s myrtles, twisted with her moth- 
er's Cyprus. 

One day, as she sat musing by the waters of Heliconi 
her tears by chanco fell into the fountain, and ever 
since, the Muse's spring has retained a strong taste of the 
inOvion. Pitytwas commanded by Jupiter to follow the 
step 4 of her mother through the world, dropping balm 
itito the wounds she madef and binding up. the hearts 
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she had brolceir. She follows with her hair loofe, her 
bosom bare and throbbing, her garments torn by the bri- 
ar's, and her fe^'tbleedinif with the roughness of the path. 
The. nytnpb is mortal, for Lv*r mother is so; and when 
she has fulfilled her destined course upon the earth, they 
shall both expire together, and Love be again united to 
Jot, his immortal and long betrothed briJe. 

IX. — Advantages of Cemmerce. — Spectator. 

THERE is DO place in town which 1 so much love to 
frequent, as the Royal Exchange. It ^ives me a 
secret satisfaction, and in some measure gratifies mj van- 

- ity, as I am an Englishman, to see so ricli an assembly of 
my countrymen and foreigners, consulting together upon 

^ the private business of mankind, and making this metrop- 
•lis a kind of emporium for the whole earthy 1 must 
confess I look upon High Change to be a grand council, 
in which all considerable nations have their representa- 
tives. Factors in the trading world, afe what ambassa- 
dors are in the political world. They negociate affairs, 
conclude treaties, and maintain ^ good corresrpondence 
between those wealthy societies of men, that are divided 
from one another by seas and oceans, or live on the dif- 
ferent extremities of a contit^ent I have oAen been 
pleased to hear disputes adjusted between an inhabitant 
of Japan and an alderman of London ; or to see a sub- 
ject of the Great Mogul entering into a league with one 
of the Czar of Muscovy. lam infinitely delighted in 
mixing with these several ministers of commerce, as they 
are distinguished by their different walks and different 
languages. Sometimes I am jostled among a body of 
Armenians ; sometimes I am lost in a crowd of Jews; and 
sometimes make one in a group of Dutchmen. 1 am a 
Dane, Swede or Frenchman, at different times, or rather 
fancy mv^elf like the old philosopher, w4io, upon being 
asked what couatryman ^e was, replied, That he was a 
citizenrof the wOrld. 

Nature seen^s to have taken a particalar care to dis- 
seminate her blessings among the different regions of the 
world with an eye to this mutual intercourse and traffic 
fitmong^ mankind, that the natives of the several parts g§ 
th^ globi mifbl have a kind of dependance upon one 
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anolher, and he united together by tbeir eommon inter^ 
ests. Almost every degree produces sofnetfaing^ peculiar 
to Jt. Tbe food often grows JD on^ country, aad the 
«auceio another. Tbe fruits of Po<togal are corrected 
bj the prodgct8 of Barbadoes ; the iofusion of a China 
plant sweetened with the pith of an Indian cane. Th^' 
Pbitlippine islands give a flavor to our European bowls. 
The single dress of a woman of quality is often ^he^ prod- 
uct of an bandied climes. The muff and the fan come 
together from the differenteDdn of the earth. The scarf 
is sent from the torrid ssone, and the tippet from henentk 
tbe pole, Tbe brocade petticoat rises out of the mines 
of Peru, and the diamond necklace out of the bowefs of 
Indostan. 

If we consider our own country in its natural prospect} 
without any of the benefits and advantages of commerce} 
what a barren uncomfortablespot of the earth falls ioou,t 
ihare ! Natofal historians tell us, that no fruit grows 
originally among us, besides hips and haws, acrons and 
pignuts, with other delicacies of the like nature ; that our 
tlimate, of itself, and without the assistance of art, caa 
make no farther advances towards a plumb, than a 4iIoe, 
and carries an apple to no greatef perfection than a crab : 
that our melons, pur peaches, our figs, our apricots and 
otirxhcrrie?, are strangers among us, imported in differ- 
ent ages, and naturalized in our English gardens ; and 
that they would all degenerate and fall away into the 
trash of our own country, if they were wholly neglected 
by' the planter, and Uft to tbe mercy of our sun and soil. 

Nor has traffic more enriched our vegetable world, 
than it has -improved the whofe face of nature among us. 
Our ships are laden with the harvests of every climate ; 
our tables are stored with spices, and oils, and wines ; our 
rooms arc filled with pyramids of Ghina, and adorned 
with the workmanship of Japan; our morning's draught, 
eomes to jis from the remotest corners of the earth ; we 
repair our bodies by the drugs of America, and repose 
ourselves under Indian canopies. My friend, Sir Andrew, 
•alls the vineyards of France, our gardens; the spice Isl- 
ands, our hot beds ; the Persians, our silk weavers \ aod 
the Chinese, otir potters. Nature, indeed^, furnishes t» 
miii the bare neeessarita of life ; but traffic gives us ^ 
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great vanety of vrhatis u«efal, and, at the same time, top* 
plies us with eveiy thin^ th;it is oonvenient and ornameQ* 
tal. Noi* istt the katt part of this our happioesa, that, 
whi!«t we enjoj the remotest products of the oorth and 
•cnilb, we are free from those extremities of weather 
which gire them birth ; that our eye« are refreshed wit^^ 
the green lields of Britam, at the same time that oar 
paldees are feasted with fruits that rise between the 
iTopics. 

For these reasoDs, there are not more useful members 
Id a commonwealth than merchants. They knit man- 
kind together in a mutual intercourse of good offices^ 
di«^tribute the gifts of nature, trod work for the poor, add 
wealth to the rich, and magnificence to the great. Our 
English' merchant coDTerts the tin of bis owe eouotry into 
gold, and exchanges hi» wool fop rubies. The Mahoiito 
etans are clothed in our British manufecture, and the in* 
Ikabitan^ of the frozen zone warmed with thti fleeces 6f 
oar sheep. 

X.— Oft Public Speaking, — Ib. 

MOST foreign writers who have given any charac- 
ter of the English nation^ whatever vice they as- 
eribe to it, allow, in general, that the people are natural- 
ly modest. It proceeda, perhaps^ from this our national 
Tirtue, that our orators are obsenwd to make^use of less 
gesture or action thaa those of other countries. Our 
preachers stand stock stiU in the pulpit, and will not so 
much as move a finger to set off the best sermons in the 
world. We meet with' the same speaking statues at our 
bars, and ia all public places of debate. Out words flaw 
from us ID d smooth continued stream, without tho{>e 
strainings of the voicOj motions of the body, and majesty 
of the haod which are so much celebrated ia the orators 
of Greece and Rome. We can talk of life and death in 
eold b}ood, aifid keep our temper in a discourse which 
turns upon every thing that is deaur to us. Though our 
zeal breaks out in the finest tropes and figures, it is not 
aible tt> stir a limb about us. 

It i» certain that proper gestures and exertions of the 
v<>ice cannot be too miioh studied by a public orator.—- 
They are a kind of eommeat to what he atttfs ; and ^- 
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force every thing be says, with weafc bearers, better 
than^he strongest ai^nment he eaa make use ofn They 
keep the aadietice awake, and fix their attention to what 
is delircred to them; at the same time that they show 
the speaker is in earnest, and affected himself with what 
he so passionately recommends to others. 

We are told that the great Latin orator very much im- 

. paired his Jbealth, by the Tehemence of action with which 
be used to deliver, himseif. The Greek orator was like- 
wise so very famous for this particular in rhetoric, that 
one o^ his antagonists, whom he had banished from Athens, 
reading over the oration which had procdred his banish- 
ment, and seeing his friends admire it, could not forbear 
asking them — If th^y were so much affected by the bare 
reading, it, how much more they would have been alarm- 
ed, had they heard him actually throwing ont such a 
storm of eloquence. 

How cold and dead a figure, in compaiison of these 
two great men, does an orator often make at the British 
bar, holding up his head with the most insipid serenity, 
and stroking the sides of a long wig that reaches down 
to his middle J Nothing can be. more ridiculous than the 
gestures ef most of our English speakers. You see some 
of them running their hands into their pockets as far as 
ever they can thrust them, ^nd others looking With great 
attention on a piece of paper that has nethingr written on 

^^ it ; you may see many a smart rhetorician^ turning his hat 
in his hands,' moulding it into several different €ockS| ex- 
amining sometimes the lining of it, and sometimes the 
j[)Utton, during the ]ivhole course 6f his harangue. Adeaf 
man would think that he was clieftpeniRg a beaver ; when 
perhaps he was talking of the fate of the British nation. 
I remember, when I was a young man and used to fre- 
quent Westminster hall, {here was a counsellor who nev- 
er pleaded without a piece ef j[>ack-thread in his hand, 
which he used to twist about a thumb or fifiger all the 
while he was speaking ; the wags of tho^e days used to 
call it the thread of his discourse, for be was not able tp 
utter a word without it One of his clients, who was more 
merry than wise, stole it from him one day, in the midst 
of his pleading, but he had . better have let it alone, f<lr 
he lost his cause by the jest. 
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Xh — Advantugis of History, -^Uvm, 

THE advanUf^es found in historj seem to be of three 
kinds ; as it atnusea the fancj, as it improves the 
understanding) and. as it streni^thens rirtae. ^« 
, In reality, what more ag^reeable entertainment to the 
mind, than to be transported into tbe remotest ages of the 
world, and to observe human societj, in its infancy, mak' 
ing the first faint essays towards the arts and sciencf s t 
To see the policy of j^OTemment and the civility of cob- 
versation refining by degrees, and every thing that is or- 
namental to haman life, advancing towards its perfection ? 
To mark the rise, progress, declension, and final extinc- 
tion, of the most flonrishlng empires ; the virtues which 
c*ntrib«ted to their greatness, and the vices which drew 
•n their ruin ? In short, to.see all tbe human race, from 
the beginning of time, pass as it were in review before 
tis, appearing in their true colors, without any of those 
^i^ises, which, during their lifetime, so much perplex- 
ed the judgment of the beholders? What spectacle can 
be imagined so magnificent, so various, so interesting f 
What amusement, either bf the senses or imagination, can 
bte compared with it ? Shall our trifling pastimes, which 
^ng'ross so much of eur tirne^ be preferred, as more sat- 
isfactory, and more fit to engage our attention ? How 
perverse must that taste be, which is capable of so wrong 
8 choice of pleasure ? 

But history is a most improving part of knowledge, at 
well n» an agreeable amusement; and, indeed, a great 
part of what we commonly call erudition^ and value so 
highly, is cratbing but an acquaintance with historical 
faets. An extensive knowledge of this kind belongs to 
men of letters ; but I most think it an unpardonalble ignor- 
ance in persons^ of whatever sex or condition, not to be 
acquainted with the histories of their ov^o country, along 
with the historiea of ancient Greecg and Rome. 

I miMt add, that history is not only a valuable part of 
knowledge, bat openfs the doer to many other parts of 
knowledge, and affords materials to most of the sciences. 
And, indeed, if we consider the shortness of human life, 
aind our limited knowledge, even ef what passes io our 
own time, we must be sensible that we should be forever 
iShildreB in trnderstaading, were it net for this inventiojri 
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which extends our experience ta »l) patt agfes^ and ta 
most distant nations, Eoaking^ them contribute as much te 
OQr improvement in wiAdom, ats if thej hard actually faia 
under o^r observation. A man^ acquainted mih history^ 
may, in some respect, he said to have Hved from the be- 
ginning of the firorld, and to have beeti makingf ceoUiraal 
additions to his stock of knowledge in every country. 

There is also an advantage in that knowleifge which is 
acquired by history above what is learned by the practice 
of the world, that it brings us acquainted with human a^ 
fairs, without diminishing in the kast from the mo»t deli- 
cate sentiments of virtue. And, to tell the truth, I seavce 
know any study or occupation so unexceptionnble a» his- 
tory in this particular. Poets can paint virtue in the nko^l 
eharming colors ; but, as they address themselves entire- 
ly to the passions, they often become advocates to- vice. 
Even philosophers are apt to bewilder themselves in \be 
subtility of their speculations; and we have seen some 
go so far as to deny the reality of all moral distinctions. 
But i think it a remark worthy the attention of the spee- 
ulative reader, that the historians have been, almost with- 
out exception, the true friends of virtue, and have al- 
ways represented it in its proper colors, howfever thej 
may have erred in their judgments of particular persoss. 
Nor is this combination of historians, in favor of virtue^ 
at all difHcult to be accounted for. When a man of biH 
siness enters into life and action, he^ is more apt to con- 
sider ^he characters of men as they have relation to hie 
interest, th«n as they stand in themselves, and has hi* 
judgment warped on every occasion by the violence of 
his passion. When a philosopher contemplates character 
and manners, in his closet, the general abstract view of 
the object leaves the mind so cold and unmoved, that the 
sentiments of nature^ave no room to play, and he scarce 
feels the difference between vice and virtue. History 
keeps in a just medium betwixt these extreme9, and pla- 
ces the objects in their true point of view. ^ The writew 
of history, as well as the readers, are s^ifficiisntly interest- 
ed in the characters and events, to have a lively senti- 
ment of blame or praise ; and, at the same time, have up 
p^^rticular interest or concern t<^ pervert their judgmed^ 
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XII. — On the Immortality of ike Soul -^SpbctatoR. 

AMONG other excellent arguments for tlie immortal- 
ity of the soul, tii«re it one drawn from the per- 
petuai progress of the seul to its perfectiou, without the 
possibility of erer arriving at it; which a a hint that I 
do not remember to have seen opened and improved bj , 
others^ who have written on this subject, though it seemi 
to me to carry a great weight with it. How can it enter 
into tbe thoughts of man, that the soul, which is capat>le 
erf soch immense perfections, and of receiving new im- 
provemenU to all eternity, shall fall away into notbingf 
almost as soon as it is created? Are such abilities made 
for no purpose ? , A brute arrives at a point of perfactioa 
that he can never pass ; in a few years ha has all the en*' 
di»wmeAtsfae is capable of; were he to live ten thousand 
more, he would be the same thing he is at present. Were 
a human soul thus at a stand in her accomplishments ; 
were her facnlties to be full b!own,and incapable of fur* 
ther enlargemonts : I could imd^ine it might fall away 
insensibly, and drop at once into a etate of annihilation. 
^ fiut, can we believe a thiaking being, that is in aperpet* 
ual progress of imprevemenW, and travelling on from 
perfection to perfection, after having just looked abroad 
into the jvorks of its Creator, and made a few discoveriei 
^ef bis infinite goodness, wisdom and power, must perish 
at her fir^t setting out, and in the very beginning of her 
inquiries? 

Man, considered in bis present. state, does not seem 
korn t6 enjoy life, but to deliver it down to others, — This 
is not surprising to consider in animals which are formed 
for oor use, and can finish their business in a short life. 
The silk-worm, aAer having span her task, lays her egg 
and dies. But in this life man can never take in his full 
measure of knowledge ; nor has he time to subdue his 
passions, establish bis soul in virtue, and come up to tbe 
perfection of his nature, before he is hurried off the stage. 
. Wouldan infinitely wise jB^ing make such glorious crea* 
turos for so mean a purpose ? , Can he delight in the pro- 
duction of suQh abortive intelligences, such short lived 
reasonable beings ? Would be give us talents that are not 
to be exerted ? Capacities that are never to be gratified ? 
Hew ean we find that wisdom which shines through ail 
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his works, in the formation of mau, without locking" oa 
thH world as only a nursery for the next ; and believing 
Hiat the several generntions of rational creatures^ which 
rise up and disappear in iuch quick successionsi are only 
♦o receive their first rudiments of all existence here, and 
afterwards to he transplanted into a more friendly fcli- 
mate, where they may spread and flourish to all eterni- 
ty? ^ - 

There is not, in my opinion, a more pleasing and triunl' 
phant consideration in religion than this, of the perpetq- 
al progress which the soul makes towards the perfection 
of its nature, without ever atrriving at a period in it. To 
look upon the soul as going on from strength to strength; 
to consider that she is to shine, with new accessions of 
glory, to all eternity ; that she will h« stifl adding vtrtne 
to virtue', and knowledge to knowledge ; carrier in it 
fomelhing wonderfully agreeable to that ambiti'on which 
is natural to the mind of man. — I^ay,^ it must be a pros- 
pect pleasing to God himself, to see hi* creation foreveiF 
beantifying in his eyes, and drawing nearer to him, by 
greater degrees of resembUnce. 

Methinks this single cw ♦jderation, of the progress of 
a finite spirit to perfection, will be sufficieat to extin* 
giiish all envy in inferior natures, and all contempt in su- 
perior. That cherubim, which now appear* as a God to 
a human soul, knows very well that the period will come 
about in eternity, when the human soul shall be as per- 
fect as he himself now is ; nay, when she shail look down 
upon that degree of perfection as much as she now falte 
sh<5rt of it. It is true, the higher nature still advances, 
and hy that means preserves his distance^ and superiority 
in the scale of being ; but he knows, that how high soev- 
er the station is of ^yhich he^tanda possessed at present, 
the inferior nature will at length mount up to it, and shine 
forth in the same liegree of glory. 

With what astonishment aad veneration may we look 
into our souls, where there are such hidden stores of vir- 
tue and knowledge, such ine^hauited sources of perfec- 
tion f We know not yet what we shall he, nor wlHit ev- 
er enter into the heart of mran to eonceive the glory that 
will be always in reserve for him. The sool, considered 
|ik rei^^tion to its Creator, is like 0nt of those nkftthemafir 
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mi lii^es^ that may draw nearer to anolbcr ibr all ctcrni* 
tj, wUhodt a possibility of touching* it : and can there be 
a thought so transporting, as to consider onrselve* in thrse 
perpetual approaches of Him, who is not only the stand- 
ard of perfection, but of happiness I 

Xni. — Th^ Combat of the Horatii and the Cnriaiii, — Lnrv. 

THE combat of the Horatii and Cnriatii is paioUd in 
a very natural and animated manner by Li%y. The 
<^use was this. The inhabitants of Aiba and Rome, rous- 
ed by ambition and mutual complaints, took the lieUl, and 
-were oo the eve of a bloodv battle. The Alban general, 
to prevent the effusion of blood, proposed to fjoslilius, 
then king of Rome, to refer the destiny of both nations 
to three coml>atants of each side, and that empire sliouid 
be the' prize of the conquering party. Thfe proposal was 
accepted. The Albans named the Curiatii, three broth- 
ers, for their champions. The three sons of HoratiuB 
were chosen for the Romans. 

The treaty being concluded, the three brothers, on 
each side, arrayed themselves in armour, according tp 
agreement. Ji^ach side exhorts its respective champions; 
representing to them that their gods, their country, their 
parents, every individual in the city and army, now fix- 
ed their eyes on their arms and valor. The generous 
combatafnts, intrepid in themselves, and animated by such 
exhortations, marched forth, and stood between the two 
armies. The armies placed themselves before the re- 
spective camps, and were less solicitous for any present 
danger, than for the consequence of this action. They 
therefore gave their whole attention to a sight, which 
,coiild pot but alarm them. The signal is given. The 
combatants engage with hostile weapons, and show 
themselves inspired with the intrepidity of two mighty 
armies. Both parties, equally insensible of their own 
darger, had nothing in view but the slavery or liberty of 
thf'ir conntiy, who.«e desti«3y deptnded upon their con- 
duct 4^t the first onset, the Ccikirg of l) eir armor, 
^nd the terrific gleam of the?r swords, filled the specta- 
tors with such tiepidation, fear and horror, that the fac- 
ulty ofspeefh RiVd breath seemed tot^illy snsppoded, even 
Tvhiie the hope of success iaclined to neither ^ide. iiut 
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ivlien it came to a closer engagement, not oolj the mfr 

tion of their bodies, and tbe furious agitation of their 
weapons, arrested the eyes of the spectators, but their 
opening wounds, and the streaming blood. Two of tbe 
Konrians fell, and expired at tbe feet of the Albans, who 
were all three wounded. Upon their fall the Alban ar- 
my shf»uted for joy, while the ^tman legions ren)ained 
without kope, but not withtut concern, being eagerly 
anxious for the surviving Rbnaan, then surrounded by his 
three adversaries. Happily he was not wounded ; bat 
not being a match for three, though superior to any one 
of them singly, he bad recourse to a stratagem for divi- 
ding them. He betook himself to flight ; rightly sop- 
posing, that they would follow him at unequal disfanceS| 
as liiieir strength, after so much loss of blo«d, would per- 
mit. Having fled a considerable way from tbe spot 
where they fought, he looked back, ^nd saw the .Curia- 
tii pursuing, at a considerable distance from one another, 
and one of them very near him. He turned with all his 
fury upon the foremost ; and while the Aiban army were 
erying out to his brother to succor him, Horatius^ having i 
presently dispatched his first enemy, rushed forward to a 
second victory. The Romans encourage their champion 
by such acclamatiims as generally proceed from unex- 
pected success. He, on the other hand, hastens to put 
aa end to the second comba^t, and slew another, before 
the third who was not far off, could come up to his assis- 
tance. There now remained only one combatant on 
each side. The Roman who had still received no hort, 
fired with gaining a double victory, advances with great 
confidence to his third combat. His antagonist, on the 
other hand, being weakened by loss of blood, and spent 
with running so far, could scarce drag bis If gs after him, 
and being already dispirited by the death of his brothers, 
presents hisbrea«t to tbe victor, for it could not be called 
a contest. " Two (says the exulting Roman) two have I 

sacrificed to the manes of my brothers r-the third 1 nill 

offer up to my country, that henceforth Rome may give 
laws to Alba." ^p^n wh*ch he translixed him wilh his 
sword, and stripped hira of bi« armor. The Romans re- 
ceived HoratiiJS,the vic<« .. : to iheir can-p, with an ex- 
tiftation, ^eat as their former lear. After this each ar* 
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my buried their respective dead, but with yery difFerent 
sentiments ; the one reflecting on the sovereignty they 
bad acquired, and the other on the subjection to slavery, 
to the power of the Romans- 

This combat became still more remarkable : Horatius 
returninf to Rome, with the arms and spoils of his ene- 
tny, met his sister, who was to have been married to one 
of the Curiatii. Seeing her brother dressed in her lover'^s 
coat of armor, which she herself had wrought, she could 
not contain her grief. — Shesbed a flood of tears, she tore 
her hair, and, in the transports of her sorrow, uttered 
the most violent imprecations against her brother. Ho- 
ratius, warm with his victory, and enraged at the grief 
which his sister expressed, with such unseasonable pas- 
sion, in the midst of the public joy, in the -heat of his an- 
ger, drove a poniard to her heart " Begone to thy 

lover,'^says he, ^^and carry him that degenerate passion 
which makes thee prefer a dead enemy to the glory of 
thy country." Every body detested an action so cruel 
and inhuman. The murderer was immediately seized, 
and dragged before the Dumnviri, the proper judges of 
such crimes. Horatius was condemned to lose his life; 
and the very day of his tiiumph had been the day of bis 
punishment, if he had not by the advice of Tullus Hos- 
tilius, a.i^ealed from that judgment to the assembly of 
the people. He appeared there with the same courage 
and resolution that he had shown in the combat with the 
Curiatii. The people thought so great a service might 
justly excuse them, if for once they moderated the rigor 
of the law ; and, accordingly, he was acquitted, rather 
through admiration of his courage, than for the justice'* 
of his cause. 

XIV. — On the Power of Custom. — Spectator. 

THERE is not a common saying which has a better 
turn of sense in it, than what we often hear jn the 
mouths of the vulgar, that custom is a second nature. — 
It is, indeed, able to form the man ancv, and c^ive him in- 
clinations and capacities altogether different from t\v e 
he was born with. A person who iv^ addicted to play i»r 
gaminsr, though he took but little delijgrht in it %t first" by 
degrees contracts so strong an inclination towards it, and 
M 
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gives himself up so entirely lo it, tha^tit seems the on- 
ly end of his being. The love of a retired or busy life 
vf'iW grow u[»on a man insensibly, as he is, conversant in 
Ihe one or the other, till he is utterly unqualified for rel- 
ishing that to which he has been for some time disused. 
Nay, a man may smoke, or drink, or take snuff^ill be is 
unable to pass away his time without it ; not^to mention 
bow our delight In any particular study, art or science, 
rises and improves in proportion to the application which 
. we bestow upon it. Thus, what was at first an exercfise, 
becomes at length .an entertainment. Our employments 
are changed int« diversions The mind grows fond of 
those actions it is accustomed to, and is drawn with re- 
luctancy from those paths in which it has been used to 
^walk. 

If we consider, attentively, this property of human na- 
ture, it must instruct us in very fine moralities. In the first 
place, I would have no man discouraged with that kiod of 
Jife^ or series of action, in which the choice of others or 
his own necessities may have engagedhiga. It may, per- 
haps, be disagreeable to him at first ; but use and appli- 
cation will certainly render it not only less painful, but 
pleasing and satisfactory. 

In the second place, I would recommend to every one 
the admirable precept which Pythagoras is sa^J to have 
given to his disciples, and which that philosopher must 
have drawn from the observation I have enlarged upon : 
^ Pitch upon that course of life which is the most excel- 
lent, and custom will render it the most delightful." Men, 
whose circumstances will permit them to choose their 
own way of life, are inexcusable, if they do not pursue 
that which their judgment tells them is the most lauda- 
ble. The voice of reason is more to be regarded than 
the bent of any present inclination, since by the rule above 
mentioned, inclination will, atlength, come over to reas- 
on, though we can never force reason to comply with in- 
clinaVion. , * 

In the ihird place, this observation may teach the most 
sensual and irreligious roan, to overlook those hardships 
3nd difficulties ivhiah are apt to discourage him from the 
'Prosecution of a virtuous life. "The Gods," says He - 
^lod, '' havd placed labor before virtue ; the way to het* 
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is at first rough and difficult, but grows more smooth and 
«asy the fartfier jrou advance in it." The man who pro- 
ceeds in it with steadiness and resolution, will in a little 
time find that " her ways are ways of pleasantaesSj and 
that all her paths are peace." 

To enforce this consideration, wc mayjurlher observe 
that the practice of religion will not only be attended with 
that pleasure which naturally accompanies those actions 
to which we are habituated ; but with those supernumer- 
ary joys of heart that rise from the consciousness of 
such a pleasure, from the satisfaction of acting up to the 
dictates of reason, and from the prospect of an happy 
immortality. 

In th6. fourth place, we may learn from this observa* 
iioD, which we have made on the mind of man, to take 
particular care, when we are once settled in a reguiyr 
course of life, how we too frequently indulge ourselves 
in any, the most jnnocent diversions and entertainments ; 
since the tnind may insensibly tall off from the relish of 
Tirtuous actions, and, by degrees, exchange that pleasure 
which it takes in the performance of its 'duty, for delight* 
of a much more inferior and unprofitable nature. 

The last use which I shall make of this remarkable 
property in human nature, of being delighted with those 
actions to whfch it is accustomed, is, to show how abso* 
lutely necessary it is for us to gain habits of virtue in this 
life, if'we would enjoy the pleasures of the next. — The 
state of bliss we call Heaven, will not be capable of af- 
fecting those minds which are not thus qualified for it ; we 
mast in this v^orld gain a relish of truth and virtue, if we 
would be able to tastt^ that knowledge and perfection 
which are to make us happy in the next. The seeds of 
those spiritual joys and raptures which are to rise up and 
flourish in the soul to all eternity, must be planted in it 
during this its present state of probation. — In short, hea- 
ven is not to be looked upon only as the reward, but His 
the natural effect of a religious life. 

XV. — On Pedantry. — Mirror. 

PEDANTRY, in the common sense of the word,HieaD8 
an absurd ostentation of learning, and stiffness of 
phraseology, proceeding from a misguided knowledge oif 
io^ks and a total ignorance tf men, ^ 
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But 1 have often thought that we night ettend its 8ig*« 
nificatioD a good deal farther ; and, in general^applj it to 
that failJBg, which disposes a persoa to ohtrudeupoo oth- 
ers subjects of conversation relating to his own business^ 
S[tQdies or amusements. 

In this sense of the phrase, we shonld find pedants in 
every character and condition of hfe. Instead of a black 
coat and a plain shirt, we should often see pedsrntry ap^ 
pear in an embroidered suit, and Brussels lace ; instead 
of being bedaubed with snuff, we should find it breathing 
perfumes ; and, in place of a book worm crawling through 
the gloomy cloisters of an university, we should mark it 
in the state of a gilded butterfly, buzzing through the 
gay region of the drawing room. 

Robert Daisey, Esq. is a pedant of this last kind. Whea 
be tells you that his ruffles cost twenty guineas a pair ; 
that^his buttons were the first of the kind, made by one 
of the most ^eminent artists in Birmingham ; that hie 
huckles were procured by means of a friend at Paris and 
are' the exact pattern of those worn by the Compte de 
Artois ; that the k)op of his hat was of his own contri- 
vance, and has set the fashion to half a dozen of the fin- 
est fellows in town : When he descants on all these par- 
ticulars, with that smile of self complacency which sitt 
forever on bis cheek, he is as much a pedant as his quon- 
dam tutor, who recites verses from Pindar, tells stories 
out of Herodotus, and talks iR>r an hour on the energy of 
the Greek particles. 

Bnt Mr. Daisy is struck dumb by the approach of his 
brother. Sir Thomas, whose pedantry goes a pitch higher 
and pours out all the intelligence of France and Italy, 
whence the young baronet is just returned, after a tour 
of fifteen months over all the kingdoms of the continent. 
Talk of music, he cuts you short with the history of the 
first singer in Naples j of painting, he runsyoudown with 
the description of the gallery at Florence ; of architec- 
ture, he overwhelms you with the dimensions of St. Pe- 
ter's or the great church at Antwerp ; or, if you ieavd 
the province of art altogethei, and introduce the name of 
a river or hill, he instantly deluges you with the Rhine, 
er m\kQS yon dizzy witk the height <|i £tna oi* Mout 
Blanc. 
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Miss will have no difficulty of owDmg her great aunt 
to be a pedant, ^hen she talks all the time of dinner, on 
the composition of the puddingy, or the seasoning of the 
mince pies ; or enters into a disquisition on the ^ure of 
the damask table cloth, with a word or two on the thrift 
of making one^s own linen ; but the young lady will be 
sbrprised when I inform her, that her own history of last 
Thursday's assembly, with the episode of Lady D.'s fea- 
ther, and the digression to the qualities of Mr. Frizzle, 
the hair dresser, was also a piece of downright pedantrjr« 

Mrs. Candle is guilty of the same weakness, wh«n she 
Yecotints the numberless witticisms of her daughter Em- 
ma, describes the droll figure her little Bill made yester- 
day at trying on his first pair of breeches, and informs 
us that Bobby has got seven teeth, and is just cutting an 
eighth, though he will be but nine months old next Wed* 
nesday, at six qVlock in the evening. Nor is her pedants 
Ty less disgusting, -«vhen she proceeds to enumerate the 
virtaes and good qualities of her husband : though this 
last species is so tincommon, that it may, perhaps, be ad- 
mitted into conversation, for the sake of noyelty. 

There is a pedantry in every disquisition, however 
masterly it may be, that stops the geueral conversation 
of the company. When Silius delivers that sort of lec- 
ture he is apt to get into, though it is supported by the 
most extensive information and the clearest discernment^it 
is still pedantry ; and while i admire the talents of Silius, 
Icannot help being uneasy at his exhibition of them.-!- 
Last night, after supper, SiUus began upon Protestantisna, 
proceeded to the Irish massacre, went through'tbe Rev- 
oltition, drew the character of King Willi^im, repeated 
anejcdotes of Scomberg, and ended, at a quarter past 
twelve, by delineating the course of the Boyne, in half a 
bumper of port, upon my best table ; which river, hap- 
pening to overflow its banks, did ipfinite damage to pay 
Cousin Sophy's white satin petticoat. 

In short, every thing, in this sense of the word, is pe- 
dantry, which tends to destroy that equalit}' of conversa- 
tion, vrhich is necessary to the perfect ease and good h»- 
morof the company. Every one would be struck with 
the unpoliteness ©f that person's behaviour, who should 
help himself to a whole plate-full of peas or gtra^berri^lj 

at 
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frhick «ome friend had seat him for a rarity ia the l^gio- 
ning of the season. Now conversation is one of tho8# 
good things, which ovr friends or companiona are equally 
entitled to share, as of any other constituent part of the 
eRtertainment ; and it is as essential a want of politeness 
to engross the one, as to monopolize the other. 

XVL—The Jaum^ ©/ a Day.— A Picture of Human' 
Life. — Rambler. 

OBIDAH, the son of Ahensina, left the caravensera 
earlj in the dkoming, and pursued his journey 
through the plains of Indoslan. He was fresh and vigor- 
ous with rest ; he was animated with hope ; he was inci- 
ted by desire; he walked swiftly forward over the va/- 
lies, and saw the hills gradually rising before him. As' 
be passed along, his ears were delighted with the morn* 
iag song of the bird of paradise, he was fanned hy the 
last flutters of the sinking breeze, and sprinkled with dew , 
by grovea of spices; he sometimes contemplated the tow- 
ering height of the oak, monarch of the hills ; and some- 
times caught the gentle fragrance of the primrose, el- 
dest daughter of the spring ; all his senses were gratified, 
and all care was banished from his heart. 

Thus he went on till the sun approached his mejridiad, 
and the increasing heat preyed upon his strength ; be« 
then looked round about him for some more commodi- 
ous path. He saw, on his right hand, a grove that seem* 
ed to wave its shades as a sign of invitation ; he entered 
it, and found the coolness aod verdure irresistibly pleas- 
ant. He did not, however, forget whither he was travel- 
ling, but found a narrow way, bordered with flowers, 
which appeared to have the same direction with the main 
voad, and was pleased, that, by this happy experiment he 
bad found means to unite pleasure with business, and to 
gain the reward of diligence without suffering its fatigues. 
He, therefore, still continued to walk, for a Ume, without 
the least remission of his ardor, except that he ^as 
•ometimes tempted to step by the music of the birds 
whom the heat had assembled in the shade, and some- 
times amused himself with plucking the flowers that 
coiered the banks on either side, or the fruits that hoag 
«pon the branches. At last, the green path began to 
decline from its first tendency, and to wind among hiQS • 
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asd thickets, cooled with fountaios^ and nmrmitring^ with 
water falls. Here Obidah paased for a time, and be^Ha 
to consider, whether it were longer safe to forsake the 
known and common track ; but remembering that the 
heat was now in its greatest violence, and that the plain 
was dusty and uneven^ he resolved to pnrsue the new 
path^ which he supposed only to make a few neanderS| 
in compliance with the varieties of the ground, and to < 
end at last in the common road. 

Having thus calmed his solicitude, he renewed his 
pace, though he suspected he was not gaining ground. 
This uneasiness of his mind inclined him to lay hold on 
every new object, and give way to every sensation that 
night soothe or divert him. He listened to every echo, 
be mounted every hill for a fresh prospect, he turned 
aside to every cascade, and pleased himself with tracing 
the course of a gentle river, that rolled among the trees, 
and watered a large region, with innumerable circumvo- 
lutions. In these amusements the hours passed away 
unaccounted, his deviations had perplexed his memory, 
and he knew not towards what point to travel. He 
stood pensive and confused, afraid to go forward, lest ha 
should go wrong, yet conscious that the time of loitering 
was now past. While he was thus tortured with uncer* 
^tainty, the sky was overspread with clouds, the day van- 
ished from before him, and a sudden tempest gathered 
round his head. He was now roused by his danger^ to 
a quick and painful remembrance of his folly ; be now 
saw how happiness was lost when ease is consulted ; he 
lamented the unmanly impatience that prompted him to 
seek shelter in the grove, and despised the petty curiosi* 
tj that led him on from trifle to trifle. While he was 
thus reflecting, the air grew blacker, and a clap of thuiip 
der broke his meditation. 

. He now resolved to do what yet remained in his pow- 
er, to tread back the ground which he had passed, and 
try to fiad some issue, where the wood might open into 
the plaim He prostrated hims«*lf upon the ground, and 
commended his life to the Lord of nature. He rose with 
confldeace and tranquility, and pressed on with his sabre 
in his hand ; for the beasts of the desert were in motion, 
and on every hand were heard the mingled howls of 
i^age ^nd fear, and ravage aad exp^xatioa; all the hox^ 
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tors of darkness and solitude snrroaoded iiitn ;-^the mad* 
roared ia the woods, and the torrents tumbied from the 
hills. 

Thus forlorn and distressed, he wandered through the 
wild) without knowing whither he was going, or wheth- 
er he was every moment drawing nearer to safety or to 
destruction. At length, not fear hut labor bogan to over- 
come him ; his breath grew short ; hut his knees trem- 
bled, and he was on the point of lying dow^n, in resig^na- 
tion to his fate, when he beheld, through the brambles^ 
the glimmer o£ a taper. He advanced towards the itght, 
and finding that it proceeded from a cottage of a hermit^ 
ho called humbly at the door, and obtained admission. 
The old man set before him such provisions as he kad 
collected for him5elf> on which Obidah fed with eager<< 
, tfess and gratitude. 

When the repast was over^ " Tell me s^td the hermit, 
by what chance thou hast been brought hither ? I have 
been now twenty years an inhabitant of the wilderness, 
in which I never saw a man before." Obidah then^ re- 
lated the occurrences of his journey, without any con- 
cealment or palliation. 

" Son, said the hermit, let the errors and follies, the 
dangers and escapes of this day, sink deep into thy heart 
Kemember, my son, that human life is the journey of a * 
day. We rise in the morning of youth, full ofvig^r, and 
full of expectation ; we set forward with spirit and hope, 
with gaiety and with diligence, an^ travel on a while in 
the straight road of piety, towards the mansions of rest*' 
In a short time we remit our fervor, and endeavor to 
find some mitigation of our duty, and some more easy 
means of obtaining the same end. We then relax our 
▼tgfor, and resolve no longer to be terrified with crimes 
at a distance, but rely upon our own constancy, and ven- 
ture to approach what we resolve never to touch. We 
thus enter the bowers of ease, and. repose in the shades, 
of security. Here the heart softens, and vigilance sub- 
sides ; we are then willing to enquire whether another . 
advancecannot.be made^ and whether we may not, at 
least, turn our eyes upon the gardens of pleasure. We 
approach them with scruple and hesitation ; we ent«r 
th'^.m, but enter timorous and trombling., and always hope 
i/f pass through them without losing the road of virtugj 
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which ffe, for a while^ keep in our sight, and to which 
-vre propose to return. But temptation succeeds tempta* 
tioo, and one compliance prepares us for another ; we in 
time lose the happiness of innocence, and solace our dis- 
^quiet with sensual gratifications. By degrees, we let 
fall the rememhrance of our original intention, and quit 
the only adequate object of rational desire* We pntan^ 
gle ourselresin business, immerge ourselves in luxury, 
and rove through the labyrinths of inconstancy, till the 
dfirkness of old age begins to invade us, and disease; and 
anxiety obstruct our way. We then look back upon our 
lives with horror, with sorrow, with repentance ; and 
wish, but too oAen vainly wish, that we had not forsaken 
the ways of virtue. Happy ai e they, ray son, who shall 
learn from thy example not to despair, but shall remem* 
her, that thongh the day is past, and their strength la 
wasted, there yet remains one effort to he made ; that 
reformation is never hopeless, nor sincere endeavors 
ever unassiste^; that the wanderer may at length return 
after all his errors ; and that he who implores strength 
smd courage from above, shall find danger and difficulty 
give way before him. Go now, my son, to thy repose, 
commit thyself to the care of Omnipotence ; and when 
the morning calls again to toil^ hegin anew thy journey 
and thy life." 



SECTION lY. 

I. — Description of the Amphitheatre of Titus, — ^Gibbox. 

POSTEKlTYadmires,and will long admire the aw- 
ful remains of the Amphitheatre of Titus, which so 
well deserves the epithet of Colossal. It was a building 
of aa elliptic figure, five hundred and sixty four feet in 
length, and four hundred and sixty seven in breadth ; — 
founded on four score arches ; and rising with four suc- 
cessive orders of architecture, to the height of one hun« 
dred and forty feet. The outside of the edifice was en- 
crusted with marble, and decorated with statues. The 
flopes of the vast concave, which ferqied the iBsidei wer9 
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filled, and fJtxrroundpd with sixty or eighty rows of seal« 
of marble, covered with cushions, and capable of receiv- 
ing with ea«e, above four score thousand spectators. Six- 
ty four vometories (for by that name the doors were verj 
aptly distinguisfred) poured/orth the immense multitude; 
and the entrances, pjissages, and staircases, were contriv* 
cd with such exquisite skill, that each person, whether of 
the senatorial, equestrian or the plebeian order, arrir- 
6d at' his destined place, without trouble or confusion. 

Nothing was omitted which, in any respect, could b^ 
fubservient to the convenience and pleasure of the spec 
tatnrs. They were protected from tbe sqn and rain by an 
ample canopy, occasionally drawn over their heads.-— 
Th<5 air was continually rslYeshed by the playing of 
fountains, and profusely impregnated by the grateful 
scent of aromatics. In the centre of the edifice, the are- 
na, or stage, wa? strewed with the finest sand, and suc- 
cessively assumed the most different forms. At one mo- 
ment, it seemed to rise out of the earth. Wee the garden 
of the Hesperides; at another, it exhibited the rugged 
recks and caverns of Thrace. The subterraneous pipes 
conveyed an inexhaustible supply of water ; and what 
had just before appeared a level plain, might be suddenly' 
©onverted into a wide lake, covered with armed vessela^j 
and replenished with the monsters of the deep. 

In the decorations of the&e scenes Ihie Roman Empe- 
rors displayed their wealth and liberality ; and we read^ 
that on various occasions, the whole furniture of the 
amphitheatre consisted either of silver, or of gold, or of 
amber. The poet who describes the games of Carinas, 
in the character of a shepherd, attracted to the capital . 
by the fame of their magnificence, ai3irms that the nets, 
designed as a defence against the wild beasts, were of 

fold wire ; that the porticos were gilded; and that the 
eltor circle, which divided the several ranks of specta- 
tors from each other, wks studded with a precious mosa- 
ic of beautiful ^stones. ^ 

n. — Reflections on Westminster Mbey.-^SvECT atok. 

WHEN I am in a serious humor, I verj^ often walk 
by myself in Westminster Abbey; where the 
gloominess of the place,, and the use to which it is op- 
I^Ued, wiik the solemnity of the bqildtng, and the coikS- 
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lion of the people who ]ie in it, are apt to fiil the mind 
with a kind ofmefancholj^or rather thoug^htfulness, that 
is not di^a^eeabJe. I yesterday passed a whole after* 
noon in the church yard, the cloisters and the charch ; 
amusing^ myself with the tomb stones and inscriptiong, 
which I met with in those several regions of the dead. 
Most of them recorded nothing else of the buried person, 
but that h^ was born upon one day, and died upon anoth- 
er ; two circumstances that are common to all mankind, 
1 could not but look up«n those registers of existence, 
whether of brads or marble, as a kind of satire upon the 
departed f persons, who had left no other memorial of 
themselves than that they were born, and that the^ died. 

Upon my going into the church, I entertained my.«elf 
with the digging of a grave ; and saw in every shovplful 
of it that was thrown up, the fragment of a bone or skull, 
intermixed with a kind of fresh mouldering earth, that, 
%oa!e time or other had a place in the composition of a 
human body. Upon this I began to consider with my- 
self, what innumerable multitudes of people lay confused 
together, UP .^er the pavement of that ancient cathedral ; 
how men ana women, friends and enemies, priests and 
soldrers, « monks aod prebendaries, were crumbled 
amongst one another, and blendedtogether in the same 
common mass ; how beauty, strength and youth, with 
old age, weakness and deformity, lay undistinguished, in 
the same promiscuous heap of noatler. 

After having thus surveyed this great magazine of ^ 
mortality, as it were, in the lump, 1 examined it more 
particularly, by the accounts which I found on several 
of the monuments, which are raised in every quarter of 
that stncient fabric. Some of them are covered with 
such extravagant epitaphs, that, if it were possible for Ihc 
dead person to be acquainted with th\m, he wouH blu^h 
at the praise which his friends have bestowed upon him. 
There are others so excessively modest, that they deliv- 
er the character of tbe person departed in Greek or 
Hebrew ; and by that means, are' not understood nnce 
in a twelveoionth. In the poetical quarter, I found 
there were poets who had no monumentss, and monu- 
m nts which iiftl .no poets. I observed, mdeed, that the 
piesi^nt war had tilled the chinch with mj*nv of those un- 
inhabited iQonLumentSy which had beea erected to the 
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memory of persons, whose bodies were perhaps buried 
iathe plains of Blenheim, or in the bosom of the ocean. 
I could not but be very much delighted with several 
modern epitaphs, which are written with great elegance 
of expression and justness of thought, and which, there- 
fore, do honor to the living as well as to the dead. Asa 
foreigner is very apt to conceive an idea of the ignorance 
or politeness of a nation, from the turn of their public 
monuments and inscriptions, they should be submitted to 
. the perusal of men of learning and genius before tbey 
are put into execution. Sir Cloudsly Shovel's monumeni 
has very oflen given me great offence. Instead of the 
, brave rough English Admiral, which was the distivgohh- 
ed character of that plain gallant man,*he is represented 
on his tomb by the figure of a beau, dressed in a lofig 
periwig, and reposing himself upon velvet cushions, no- 
der a canopy of state. The inscription is answerable to^ 
the monument ; for, instead of celebrating the many re- 
markable actions he had performed in the services of hit 
country, it acquaints us only with the manner of bis 
death, in which it was impossible for him to reap aojr 
honor. The Dutch, whom we are apt to despise for 
wantof genius, show ah infinitely greater taste in their 
buildings and works of this nature, than we meet with 
in those of our own country. The monuments of their 
admirals, which have been erected at the public ex- 
pense, represent them like themselves, and are adorned 
with rostral crowns and naval ornaments, with beautiful 
festoons of seaweed, shells and coral. 

I know that entertainments of this nature are apt to 
raise dark and dismal thoughts in timorous minds and 
gloomy imaginations ; but for my own part though I am 
always serious, I do*not know what it is to be melancbolj^ 
and can, therefore, take a view of nature in her deep 
and solemn scenes, with the same pleasure as in her most 
gay and delightful ones. By this means, I can improve 
myself with objects which others consider with terror* 
Wh^n i look uj»on the tombs of the great, every emotion 
•f nvy dies in me ; when 1 read the epitaph of the beau- 
tiful, every inordinate desire goes out ; when I meet with 
the grief of parents upon a tombstone, rify heart melts 
with compas-^ion ; when I see the tomb of the parents 
themselves, I consider the vanity ol grieving for those 
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whom we mnat qnickly follow. Whenl sei" kingp* lylngf 
bv liio«e who de^>o^ed them ; when I coi.Pider rivril wits 
placed ?idehv s«ide, or the holy men thai divided the 
world with their contents and disputes ; I ?e(]fct with 
sorrow and anion ishmeiit on the little conifjeiitiona, (ac- 
tions and debi<tes of m^tnkiud. When I read the several 
dpt«*s of the tomhs, of some that died yes^terday^ and 
«ome \ix hundred years ag-o, I consider that p^eat day 
when we shall all of us be cotemporarieij, on^l make our 
appearance together. 

III.— TAe CharacUr of Mary^ Q^ueen of Scnis. — 

i{oBFR'J?OiV. 

TO all the charms of heanty^ and the utmost elegance' 
of external form, Mary added those accompiish- 
Tnents w hi*' h render their impre6:«ion irresistible. Polite, 
affable, Jnsinuating, sprightly, and capable of speaking 
and of writing with equal ease and dignity. Sudden, 
however, and violent in all her attachments, because her 
heart was warm and unsuspicious. Impatient -of contra- 
diction, because she had been accustomed, from her in- 
fancy, to be treated as a queen. No stranger, on some 
occasions, to dissimulation, which, in that pertidious coart, 
where she received her education, was reckoned amon^ 
the necessary arts of government. Not insensible to 
flattery, nor unconscious of that pleasure wifh which al- 
most every woman beholds the influence of her owq 
beauty. Formed with the qualities that we love, not 
with the talents that* we admire, she was an agreeable 
woman, rather than an illustrious queen. 

The vivacity of her spirit, not sufficiently tempered 
with sound judgment, and the warmth of her heart, which 
wa»Rotat all times under the restraint of discretion, be- 
trayed her both into errors and into crimes. To say that 
sl^e was ahvays uofortunjite, will not account for that locg 
and almost uninterrupted succession of calamities which 
befel her; we must likewise add, that she was often im« 
prndeot* Her passiot> for Darnly was rash, youthful and 
excessive. And though the sadden transition to the op^ 
posite extreme, was the natural effect of her ill requited 
love, and histngratitode, insolence and brutality ; — yet 
fieilher these, nor Bothweli's artful address and impor- 

N 
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tant services, caa justify her attachmeDt to that noble* 
man. Even the manners oC the age, licentious as thojr. 
were, are no apology for this unhappy passion ; nor can 
they iDduce us to look on that tragical and infamous scene 
wliich followed upon it with less abhorrence. Humani- 
ty will draw a veil over this par^t ot her character, which 
it cannot approve, and muy, perhaps, prompt some to im- 
pute her actions to her situation, more than to her dispo- 
sition ; and to lament the unhappiness of the former, 
rather than to accuse the perverseness of the latter.— 
Mary^s sufferings exceed, both in degree and in duration, 
those tragical distresses which fancy has feigned, to ex- 
cite sorrow and commiseration ; and while we survey 
them, we are apt altogether to forget her frailties ; we 
think of her faults with less indignation, and approve of 
our tears, as if they were shed for a person who had at- 
tained much nearer to pure virtue. 

With regard t« the queen^s person, a circumstance not 
to be omitted in writing the history of a female reign, all 
extemporary authors agree in ascribing to Mary the utmost 
beauty of sountenauce^ and elegance of shape, of which 
the human form is capable. Her hair was black, though 
according to the fashion of that age, she frequently wore 
borrowed locks, and of different colors. Her eyes were 
a daTk grajr, her complexion exquisitely fine^ and her 
hands and arms remarkably deli«ate, both as to shape 
and color. Her stature was of an height that rose to the 
, majestic. She danced, she walked and rode with equal 
grace.* Her taste for music was juH ; and she both sung 
and played upon the lute with uncommon skill. Towards 
the end of her life, she began to grow fat; and her long 
Confinement, and the coldness of the. houses in which she 
was imprisoned, brought on^ rheumatism, which depriv-. 
ed her of the use ©f her limbsi No man, says Brantome^ 
ever beheld her person without admiration and love, or 
ivill read her history without sorrow. 

TV. — CharaeHr of Quun Elizabeth. — Humb. 

THERE are fevr personages in history,who have been 
more exposed to the calumny of enemies, and the 
adulation of friends, than Queen Elizabeth?' and yet there 
is searce any, w:ho8e reputation has been more certain,^ 
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defermioed by the unanimotis consent of posterity. The 
untrsnat length of her administration^ and the strongs fea- 
tures of her character, were able to overcome all preja- 
dices ; and, obliging her detractors to abate mnch of their 
invective, and her admirers somewhat of their panegyr- 
ic, have, at last, in spite of political factions, and what is 
more, of religious animosities, produced an nniform jv.dg- 
ment with regard to her conduct. Her vigor, her con- 
stancy, her majfnanimity, her penetration, vigilance an^ 
address, are allowed to merit the highest praises; and 
appear not to have been surpassed by any ^)crson who 
ever filled a throne ; a conduct less rig^orous, less impe- 
rious, more sincere, more indulgent to her people, would 
have beei^ requisite to form a perfect chjifacter. By the 
force of her mind, she controlled all her more active and 
stronger qualities, and prerented them from running into 
excess. Her heroism was exempted from all temerity, 
her frugality from avarice, her friendship from partialis 
ij^ her enterprize from turbulency and a vain am- 
bition; she guarded not herself, with equal care or equal 
success, from lesser infirmities — the rivalship of beatity, 
the desire of admiration, the jealousy of love, and the 
sallies of anger. 

Her singfular talents for government were founded e- 
qually on her temper and on her capacity. Endowed 
with a great command over herself, she soon obtained an 
uncontrolled ascendant over the people ; and, while she 
merited all their esteem by her real virtues, sfee also en* 
gaged their affectioirby her pretended ones. Few sove- 
reigns of England succeeded to the throne in more diffi- 
cult circumstances, and none ever conducted the govern- 
ment with such uniform success and felicity. Though 
unacquainted with the practice of toleration, the true se- 
cret for managing religious factions, she preserved her 
people by her superior prudence, from those confusions 
in which theological controversy had involved all the 
neighboring nations ; and though her enemies were the 
most powerful princes of Europe, the most active, the 
most enterprising, the least scrupulous, she was able, by 
her vigor,, to make deep impressions on their state ; her 
own greatness, meanwhile, remaining untouched and on- 
impairedi 
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The wise tnioistiTf!! andbrare warriors who floorwbe4 
inr'iQg her reign, share the praise of her success ; but, 
instead of lessening the applauie dne to her, t()py n^ake 
great adrlition to it. They owed, alJ of then>, their ad* 
Tancenient to her choice ; they were supported by her 
constancy; and, with all their ability, (hey were never 
able to acquire an undue ascendant over her. In her fam- 
ily, in her court, in her kingdom^ she remained eqnaliy 
mistrf 88. The force of her tender pa^asions was grr^at 
over her, but'lhe force of the mind was still superior: 
and the combat which hervictory visibly cost her, serves 
only to display the firmness of her resolution, and the 
loftiness of her*ambi(ious sentiments. 

The fanrie of this princess, though it has surmounted 
the prejudices both of faction and of bigotry, yet lies still 
exposed to another prejudice, which is more durable, be* 
cause more natural; an4 which, according to the differ* 
ent views in which we survey her, is capable of exalt- 
ing beyond measure, or diminishing the lustre* of her 
character. This prejudice is founded c^n the considera- 
tion of her sex. When we contemplate her aJ? a womaa, 
we are apt to be struck with the highest admii'atioD of 
her qualities and extensive capacity ; but we are also 
apt to require some more s<>itness of difs^position, gome 
greater lenity of temper, some of those amiable weak- 
nesses by which her sex is distinguished. But the true 
method of estimating her merit is to lay aside all these 
considerations, and to consider her merely as a rational 
being, placed in authority, and truited with the govern- 
ment of mankind. We may find it difficult to reconcile 
our fancy to her, as a wife or mistress; but her qualities 
as a sovereign, though with some considerable exception, 
are the objects of undisputed applause and approbation, 

V.'-^Charks F.'* Resignation of his Dominions. — 

KOBER'ISON. 

CHARLES resolved to resign hi$ dominions to his sod, 
with a solemnity suitable to the importance of the 
transaction ; and to perform this last act of sovereignty 
with such formal pomp, as might leave an indelible im- 
prctiion on (he minds, not only of his subjects, but of his 
jmccesaor, With this view, he called Philip out of Eng- 
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land, where th<* peevish temper of his qneen, which in- 
creased with the despair of having issue, rendered him 
extreme! j unhappy, and the jealousy of the English left 
him no hopes of obtaining the direction of their affairs. 
Having assembled the states of the Low Countries at 
Brussels, on the twenty-fifth of October, one tho^isand 
live hundred and fifty-five, Charles seated himself, for 
the lasf time, id the chair of state, on one side of which 
was placed his son, and on the othcr,hifl sister, the Qneen 
of Hungary, regent of the.Netherlandss with a splendid 
retinue, of the grandees of Spain and princes of the em- 
pire, standing behind him. The president of the coun- 
cil of Flanders, by his comuinnd, explained, in a few 
words, his intention in calling this extraordinary meeting 
of the states. He then read the instrument of resigna- 
tioQ, by which Charles surrendered to his son Philip all 
his territories, jurisdiction and authority in the Low 
Countries, absolving his subjects there, from their oath of 
allegiance to him, which he required them to transfer to 
Philip, his lawful heir; and to serve him, fvith the same 
loyalty autf zeal which they had manifested, during so 
long a course of years, in support of his government. 

Charles then rose from his seat, and leaning on the 
shoulder of the Prince of Orange, because he was una- 
ble to stand without support, he addressed the audience ; 
and from a paper which he held in his hand, in order to 
assist his memory, he recounted with dignity, but with- 
odt ostentation, all the great things which he had under- 
taken and performed, since the commencement of his ad- 
ministration. He observed, that from the seventeenth 
year of his age, he had dedicated all his thoughts and 
attention to public objects, reserving no portion of his 
time for the indulgence of his ease, and very little for 
the enjoyment of private pleasure ; that either in a pa- 
cific or hostile manner, he had visited Germany nine 
times, Spain six times, France four times, Italy seven 
times, the Low Countries ten times, England twice, Africa 
as often, and had made eleven voyages by sea; that 
whii^ his health permitted him to discharge his duty, and 
the vigor of his constitution was equal, in any de^ree^ to 
the arduous office of governing such extensive domin- 
i(H)s^ he^ had never' shunned labor^ nor repined under 

m 
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fati^^ue ; that now^, when his health was b/okeo and hit 
•vifi^or ex^aueted, by the rage of an insurable distemper, 
liis^rowing infirmities admonished him to retire^ nor 
was he so fond of reigning*, as to retain the sceptre in an 
impotent hand, which was no lons^er able to protect his 
subjects, or to re-^der them happy ; 'that, instead of a 
lovereisfn worn out with disease, and scarcely half aiiTe, 
he f^7*\e them one in the prime of Jife* accustomed al- 
ready to gov*rrn, and who add*'d to the vigfor of youth, 
a4i the attention and sagacity of matarer years ; thati/J 
during the course of a long administration, ha had com- 
mitted any material error in government, or if under the 
pressure of somany, and great affairs, and amidst the at- 
tention which he had been obliged to give ^hem, he had 
either neglected er injured any of his subjects, he now 
implored their forgiveness ; that, for his part, be sbonid 
ever retain a grateful sense of their fidelity and attach- 
ment, and would carry the remembrance of it along w*f^ 
him to the place of his retreat, as the sweetest consola- 
tion, as well as the best reward for all his services; and, 
in his last prayers to Almighty God, would pour forth' hi« 
ardent wishes for their welfare. 

Then, turning toward* Philip, who fell upon his knees, 
and kissed his father's hand, " If,'' said he, >' I had left 
you, by my, death, this rich inheritance, to which I have 
made «uch large additions, some regard wOiild have been 
justly due to my memory on that account ; but now, when 
I voluntarily resign to you what I might have still retain- 
ed, I may well expect the warmest expressions of thanki 
on your part> With these, however, I dispense ; and 
shall consider your concern for the welfare of your sub- 
jects, and your love of them^ as the best and most ac- 
ceptable testimony of your gratitude to me. It is in youir 
power, by a wise and virtuous administration to justify th« 
extraordinary proof, which I this day give, of my pater- 
nal affections, and to demonstrate that you are worthy 
<jf the conBdence which I repose in you. Preserve an 
inviolable regard for religion; maintain the Catholic kHh 
in its purity; let the laws of your country he sacred to 
your eyes ; encroach not on the rights and privilegpee of 
your people ; and, if the time shall ever come, wbdn 
yvo «bal wish to enjoy th e tranquillity of a private lif«j 
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may joH hare a son endowefl with such qan lit ies/that 
jon can resign yonr sceptre to him, with as much satis- 
faction a» I give up minft'^ you.'^ 

As soon as Charles bad finished this long address to 
his «i]bject6, and to their new soyereisfn, he sunk into 
the chair exhausted and ready to faint with the fatigue of 
atiiKh an eictra ordinary efibrt. During thi« discoun^e, the 
whole audience melted into tears ; some, from admira- 
tion of his magnanimity; others softened by the expres- 
sions of tenderness towards his son, and of love to his 
people; and all were afiected with the deepest sorrow, 
at losing a sovereign, who had distinguished the Nether- 
lands, his native conntry, with particular marks of his re- 
gard and attachment. 

A few weeks thereafter, Charles, in an assembly no 
less splendid, and i^ith a ceremonial equally n9 pompous, 
resigned to his son the crown of Spain, with all the ter- 
ritories depending on them, both in the old, and in the 
new world. Of all these vast possessions, he reserved 
nothing for himself but an annual pension of an hundred 
thousand crowns, to defray the charges of his family, 
and to afford bim a small sura for actd of beneiicence 
and charity. 

.The place he had chosen, for his retreat, was the mon- 
astery of St. Justus, in the province of Estremadura. 
It was seated in a vale of no great extent, watered by a 
small brook, and surrounded by rising grounds, covered 
with lofty trees. From the nature of the soil, as well as 
the temperature of the climate, it was esteemed the 
in«st healthful and delicious situation* in Spain. Some 
months before his resignation, he had sent an architect 
thither, to add a new apartment to the monastery, for 
his accommodation; but he gave strict orders, that the 
style of the building should be such as suited his present 
situation, rather than his former dignity. It consisted on- 
ly of six rooms ; four of them in the form of friar's cells, 
k with naked walls; the other two, each twenty feet square, 
were hung with br6wn cloth, find furnished in the most 
simple manner. They wereall on a level with the ground; 
wiUi a doer on one side into a garden, of which Charles 
himself had' given the plan, and which he had filled with 
various plants, intending to cultivate them with his owa 
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hands. On the other side, they communicatednvifh tb« 
chapel of the monastery, in which he was to perform hiy 
devotions. Into this humble iMtreat, hardly sufficient (os 
the comfortable accommodation of a private gentleman, 
did Charles euter, with twelve domestics o«ly. He 
huried there^ in solitude and silence, his grandeyr, and 
his ambition, together with all those vast projects, 
which, during half a century, had alarmed and agitated 
Europe, filHug every kingdom in it, by turns, with the 
terror of his arms, and the dread of being -subjected to 
his power. 

VL-^Importance of Virtue* — Ekice. 

VIRTUE is of intrinsic value, and good desert, and 
of indispeosable obligation, not the creature of 
will, but necessary and immutable; not. local or tempo- 
rary, but of equal extent and antiquity with the Diviuc 
mind ; not a mode of sensation, but everlasting truth ; 
not dependant on power, but the guide of a/i power.^ 
Virtue is the foundation of honor and esteem, and thjB 
source of all beauty, order- and happiness, in nature. U 
is what confers value on all the other endowmeat«/and 
qualities of a reasonable being, to which they, ought to 
be absolutely subservient ; ^nd without which, the more 
enainent they are, the mor^ hideous deformities, and the 
greater curses they become. , . - 

The use of it is not confined to any one stage of our 
existence, or to any paiticular situation we can be in^ 
but reaches through all the periods and circumstances of 
our beings. Many of the endowments and talents we 
now possess, and of which we are too apt to hp proud, 
will cease entirely with the present state ; but this will 
be our ornament and dignity, in every future state, tdr 
which we may be removed. Beauty jmd wit will die, 
learning will vanish away, and all the arts of life be soon 
forgot ; but virtue will remain forever. * This unites us 
to the whole rational creation ; and fits us for coBvers** 
ing with any order of superior natures,, and foi a place 
in any part of God's works. It procures us the approba- 
tion and love of all wise and good beings, and renders 
them 6ur allies and friends. But what is .of uo^ptaka^ 
hly greater consequence, is, that it makes God pqr 
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ftietKl^ assimilates .and unites our minds to bis, and en* 
H^a^es his Almighty power in our d«^fence. Superior 
beings of all rauk^i are bound by it, no less than ourselves. 
It has the same authority in ail worlds, that it h^s in this. 
The further any being is advanced .in excellence and 
perfection, the greater^ is his attachment to it, and the 
more he is under its influence. To say no more, it is the 
law of the whole universe, it stands first in the estima- 
tion of the Deity $ its original is bis nature, and it is the 
Tery object that luakes him lovely. 

Such is the importance of virtue. — Of what conse* 
^uence, therefore, is it that we practise it ? There is no 
argument or motive, in any respect fitted to infiuence a 
reasonable mind, which does not call us to thi^. One 
riftuous disposition of soul, is preferable to the greatest 
natural accomplishments and abilities, and of more val- 
ue than all the treasures of the world — If you are wise, 
then study virtue, and contemn every thing that can 
oome in competition with it. Remember that nothing 
else deserves one anxious thought or wish. Remember 
that this alofne is honor, glory, wealth and happiness. 
Secure this and you secure every thing. Lose this, and 
^U is los^ 

VIL — Address io ^rr— Harris. 

OART ! Thou distinguished attribute and honor of 
human kind ! Who art not only able to imitate na- 
ture in her graces, but even to adorn her with graces of 
thine owd I Possessed of thee, the meanest genius grows 
deserving, and has a ja«t demand for a portion of our es- 
teem; devoid of thee, the brightest of our kind lie lost 
and useless, and are but poorly distinguished from the 
most despicable and base. When we inhabited forests, 
in common with brutes, not otherwise known from them 
than by the figure of our species, thou taughtest us to as- 
sert tlie sovereignty of our nature, and to assume that 
empire for which Providence intended us. Thousands 
of utilitios owe their birth to thee ; thousands of elegan- 
ci&, ple^^sures and joys, without which life itself would 
be hut an insipid possession. ^ 

Wide- and extensive is the reach of thy dominion. No 
element is there, either so violent or so subtile, to yield- 
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wag or »o sluggish, as by the powers of its nature to be sa- 
perior to thy direction. Thou dreadest not the fierce 
impetuosity of fire, but compellest its rioience to be both 
•bedient and usetul. By it thou softenest the «t«bbora 
tribe of minerals^ so as to be formed and moulded into 
shapes innumerable. Hence weapons, armor, coin ; 
and, previous to these and thy other works and energies, 
hence ail those various tools and instruments, which em- 
power thee to proceed to farther ends more excellent. 
Nor is the subtile aif less obedient to, thy polver, wheth- 
er thou wiliest it to be a minister to our pleasure or utili- 
ty. At thy command, it giveth birth to sounds, which 
charm the soul with all the powers of harmony. Under 
thy instruction it moves the ship over seas ; while that 
yielding element, where otherwise we sink, even water 
itself, is by thee taught to bear us ; the vast ocean^ to 
promote the intercourse of nations, which ignorance 
would imagine it was destined to intercept. To say how 
thy influence is seen on earth, would be to teach the 
meanest what he knows already. Suffice it but to men- 
tion, fields of arable and pasture ; lawns, and groves, and 
gardens, and plantations ; cottages, villages, castles, 
towns ; palaces, temples, and spacious cities. 

Nor does thy empire ead in subjects thus inanimate. 
Its power also extends through the various race of ani- 
mals, who either patiently submit to become thy slaves, 
or are sure to find thee an irresistible foe. The faithful 
dog, the patient ox, the generous horse, and the mighty : 
elephant, are content all to receive their instrnctions 
from thee, and readily to lend their natural instinct or 
strength to perform those offices which thy occasions call 
for. If there be found any species ^vhich are servicea- 
ble when dead, thou suggested the means to investigate 
arid take them; if any be so savage as to refuse being 
tamed, or of natures fierce enough to venture an attack, 
thou teachest us to scorn their brutal rage ; to meet, re- 
pel, pursue and conquer. 

Such, O Art, is thy amazing influence, when" thou art 
employed only on these inferior subjects, on natures in- 
animate, or at best irrational. But whenever thou 
chooses t a subject more noble, and settest to the cultiva- 
t4on ©f mind ilself, then it is thou becomest truly amiable 
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and divine-^the overflowings source of those lublime* 
beauties^ of ^bich do subject but mind alone is callable* 
Tben it is thou art enabled to exhibit to naankind the ad- 
mired tribes of poets and orators ; the sacred train of 
patriots and heroes ; the godlike list of philosophers and 
le^^islators ; the forms of firtoous and equal politics; 
where private welfare is made the same with public — 
where crowds themselves prove disinterested, and vir* 
tae is made a national and popular characteristic. 

Hail, sacied souri^ of all these wonders! Thyself, in- 
struct me to praise thee worthily ; through whom, what- 
ever we do<) is dorie with elegance and beauty ; without 
whom, what we do is ever' graceless and deformed. — 
Vejierable power I By what name shall I address thee ? 
Shall 1 call thee ornament of the mind, or art thou more 
truly Mind itself? It is Mind thou art, most perfect Mind: 
Nat rude, untaught ; but fair and polished. In such 
thou dwellest ; — of such thou art the form ; nor is it a 
tbing more possible to separate thee from such, than it 
would be to separate thee from thy own existence. 

VUI. — Flattery. — Theophrastus- . 

FLATTERY is a manner of conversation very shame- 
ful in itf^elf, but beneficial to the flatterer. 
^ If a flattterer is upon a public walk with you, ^^ Do but 
mlnd^" says he, " how every one's eye is upon you. 
Sure, there is not a man in Athens that is taken so much 
notice of. You had justice done you yesterday, in the 
portico. There were above thirty of us together ; and^ 
the question being started, who was the most considera- 
ble person in the commonwealth — the whole company 
was of the same side. In short, Sir, every one made fa- 
miliar with your name." He follows this whisper with a 
thousand other flatteries of the same nature. 

Whenever the person to whom he would make his 
eourt, begins to speak, the sycophant begs the company 
to be silent, most impudently praises him 40 bis face, is 
in raptures aU the while he talks, and as soon as he has 
done, cries out, '^ That is perfectly right I" When his 
patron aims at being witty upon any man, he is ready to 
burst at the smartness of his raillery, and stops his mouth 
witb his handkercbief, that he jnay not laujgh out. If he 
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ealhp his cbiWrcB about him, the flatterer has a pocket 
full of apples for them, which be distributes amoag the« 
with a great deal of fondness; wocders to see »o «^jr 
fine boys ; and turning about to the father, teUs hj© tb^y 
are all a* like biro as they can stare. ^ ', ' . ^ 

When he is invited to a feast, he is the first mati tft«t 
oalls for a glass ^f wine, and is wonderfully pleased witb 
the deliciousness of the flavor; gets aft near as possible 
to the man-of the house, and tells him, with much coa-- 
eem, that he eats nothing himself. He singles out some 
particular di^h and recommends it to the rest of the com- 
pany for a rarity. He desires the master oi the feast to 
sit in a warmer part of the room, begs him to take more 
care of his health, and advises him to put on a supernu- 
merary garmept in this cold weather He is m a close 
whimper with him during the whole entertamment, aiwi 
bis neither eyes nor ears for any one else in the com- 

^^Ub man shows him bis house, he extols the architect, 
admires the gardens, and expatiates upon the furniture. 
If the owner is grossly flattered in a picture, he outflat- 
ters the painter; and though he discovers a great iik^ 
ness ro it, can by no means allow that it does justice i^ 
the original. In short, his whole business is to^ ingratiate 
himself with those who hear him, and to wheedle them 
-•ut of their senses. 

IX.— TA« Msent .¥a».— Spectator. 

MENACLES comes d«wn in the morning ; opens bis 
door to go out ; but shuts it again, because he^per- 
oeives bebas his nightcap on ; and examining himself fur- 
ther, finds that he is but half shaved, that he has siuck 
his sword on bis right side, that his stockings are about 
bis heels, and that his shirt is over his breeches. 

Wlien he is dressed, be goes to court ; comes m^to the 
drawing room ; and, walking upright under a branch of 
candlesticks, bis wig is caught up by one of them, .and 
hangs dangling in the air. All the courtiers fall a laugh- 
ing ; but Meuacles laughs louder than any of them, ajad 
looks about for the person that is the jest of the compa^ 
ny. Coming down to the court gate, be fini?s a coach ; 
which taking f9r his o^pvo, he whips into it 5 and the 
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-eoachman HriTes off, not doubting but he carries bis mas* 
ler. As soon as he ^tops, Menacles throws himself out 
of the coaeh, crosses the courts ascends the staircase, 
%n4 runs through all the chamber* with the greatest fa- 
miHarity, reposes himself on a couch, and fancies him- 
self at home. The master of (he house at last comes in. 
Menacles arises to receive him, and desires him to sit 
down He talks, muses, and then talks again> The 
gentle nnan of the bouse is tired and amazed. • Menacles 
is no less so ; but is every moment in hopes that hii ira- 
pertinent guest will at last end his tedious vidt. Night 
comes OB, when Menacles is hardly convinced. 

When he is playing at backgammon, he calls for a fall 
glass of wine and water. It is his turn to throw. He 
has the box in one hand, and his glass in the other ; and, 
being extremely dry, and unwilling to lese time, he 
swallows down beth the dice, and at the same time throws 
bis wine into the tables. He writes a letter apd (lings 
the sand into the inkbottle. He writes a second, and 
mistakes the superscription. A nobleman receives one 
of them, and upon opening it reads as follows ; — '^^ I 
would have you, honest Jack, immediately upon the re- 
ceipt of this, take in bay enough to serve the winter.^' 
His farmer receives the othf*r, and is amazed to see in it^ 
** My Lord, I receive your grace's commands.'^ 

If he is at an entertainment, yon may see the pieces of 
bread continually multiplying round his plate ; 'tis true, 
the company want it, as well as their knives and forks^ 
which Menacles does not let them keep long. Some- 
times, in at morning, he puts his whole family in a hurry, 
and at last goes out without being able to stay for his eoach 
or breakfast ; and for that day you may see him in every 
part of the town, except the very place where be had 
appointed to be upon business of importance. 

You would often take him for every thing that he is 
not. — For a fellow quite stupids for be hears nothing ; 
for\a fool, for he talks to himself, and has a huodred gri- 
maces andmottoBS with his head, which are altogether 
involuntary; for a proud man, for he looks full upon 
you, and takes no notice of your saluting htm. Tb^ trnth 
of it is, his eyes are open, but he n»akes no use of them, 
tmd neither sees you, nor any mm^ nor aqy thing elso» 
O 
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He came once from hia couotfy house, and his own foot* 
men undertook to rob him and succeeded. They held 
a flambeau to his tki^oat, and bid him deliver his' purse. 
He did 80 ; and coming^ home, told his friends he had 
been robbed. They desired to know the particulaps. — 
'* Ask my Berrantf,"'8aid Menacle8 ; '* for they werfe with 
me." 

X. — The Monk. — Sternb. 

A POOR Monk of the order^of St. Francis, came int« 
. the room, to beg- something for his convent. Th€ 
moment 1 cast my eye« upon' him, I was determined not 
to gfive him a siog^le sous ; and accordint»^ly I put nay 
purse into my pocket— buttoned it up-^set, myself a lit- 
tle more upon my centre,^aod advanced up' gravely to 
him; there was sortiething', I fear, forbidding k) my look: 
1 have his picture this moment before my^yes, and think 
there was that in it, which deserved better. 

The Monk, as I judged from the 'break of his tonsure^ 
a few scattered white hairs upoti his templeis being a^, 
jthat remained of it, might be about seventy — but from 
his eyes, and that sort of fire which was in them, which 
seemed more , tempered by courtesy than years, could be 
iio*more than sixty,-— Truth might lie between. He wat 
certainly sixty- five ; and the general ailr of his counte- 
nance, notwithstanding something seemed to have been 
planting wrinkles in it before their time, agreed to the 
account. 

- Itrwas one of those heads which Guido has often pain- 
ted — mild, pale, penetrating ; free from all common place 
ideas of fet cobtented ignorance, looking downwarda 
upon the earth. It looked forward; but looked as if it 
looked at something beyond this world. How one of hii 
'order came by it, heaven above, who let it fati upon a 
Monk's shoulders, best knows ; but It would have suited 
a Bramin ; and had I met it upon the plains of Indostan, 
I had reverenced it. 

The rest of hi« outline may be given in a few strokes; 
one might piit it into the hands of any one to design ; 
for it was neither elegant nor otherwise, bat as character 
and expression made it so. It was a thin,,8pare form, 
temethmg above the common size, if it lost not the di«- 
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tiDction by a bend forward in the %ure — but it was the 
attitude of entreaty ; and as it now stands present to my 
imagination, it gained more than it lost by it. 

When he had entered the room three paces, he stood 
ttill ; and laying his left hand upon his breast Ta slender 
white staff with which he journeyed being in nis right) 
whea 1 had got close up to him, he introduced ,him8oif 
with tiie little story of the wants of his convent, and the 
poverty of his order — ant^did it with so simple a grace, 
and such an air of deprecation was there in the whole 
Qast of his look and figure'-I waa bewitched not to have 
been struck with it. * 

• A better reason was, I had predetermined not to 

give him a single sous. 

'Tis very true, said I, replying to a cast upwards with 
bis eyes, with which he had concluded his address — it is ' 
nery true — aad heaven be their resources, who have no 
other but the charity of the world; the stock of which," 
I fear, is no way sufficient for ^^» many great claims whicb 
.are hourly made upon it. 

As I pronounced the words ^rea^ claims^ he gave a 
flight glance with his eye downwards upon the sleeve of 
his tunic — I felt the full force of the appeal — I acknowl- 
edge it, said I — a coarse habit, and that but once in three 
years, wiih a meagre diet — are no great matters ; but 
the true point of pity is, as they can be earned in the 
world with so little industry, that your order should wish 
to procure them by pressing upon a fund, which is the 
property of the lame, the blind, the aged and the infirm; 
— the captive, who lies down counting over and over 
again, in the days of his afQiction, languishes also for his 
shar^ of it ; and had you been of the order of mercy, 
instead of the order of St. Francis, poor as I am, contin- 
ued I, pointing at my portmanteau, full cheerfully should 
it have been opened to you, for the ransom of the unfor- 
tunate. The Monk made me a bow. But, resumed I, 
the unfortunate of our own country, sorely have the 
iivst rights ; and I have left thousands in distress upon 
tJie English shore. The Monk gave a eordial wave 
with his bead — as much as to say, No doubt ; there is 
misery enougyh in every corner ot the world, as well as 
within QUI" CQUveiit. B«t, we distinguish, said I, laying* 
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my hand upon the sleeve of his tunic, in retara for hid 
appeal^ — we distiogoish, mj good father, betwixt those 
who wish ^nij to eat the bread of their own labor-^and 
those who eat the bread of other people, and have no 
other plan in life, bat to get through it in sloth and ^o 
Borance, /or the love of God. 

The poor Franciscan made no^ reply ; & hectic of & 
moment passed across his cheek, bat he could not tarrjr 
—Nature seemed to have- done with her resentments ia 
him. He showed none — but letting his staff fall withia 
his ar^, he pressed both bis hanih with resignation oa 
ibis breast, and retired. 

My heart smote me the moment he shut the do^r. 
Pshaw I sdd I, with an air of carelessness, three seyeral 
times. ~ But it would not do; every ungracious syllable I 
had uttered, crowded back in my imagination. ; I refiec* 
ted Iha4no right over the poor Franciscan, but to denj 
him ; and that the punishment of that was enough to the 
disappointed, without the ribcJition of unkind language- — ^l 
considered his grey hairs, his courteous figure seemed 
to reenter, and gently ask me what injury h'e had done 
me, and why I could use hida thus ? — I would have given 
twenty livres for an advocate — I have behaved very ill, 
said I, within myself; but I have only just set out upon 
ipy travels, and shall learn better manners as I get.along, 

XI. — On the Headdress of the Ladies, — Spectator. 

THERB is not so variable a thing in nature, as a lady's 
headdress ; within my own memory, I have knows 
it rise and fall above thirty degrees. About ten years 
ago, it shot up to a very great height, insomuch that the 
female part of our species were much taller than the 
men. The women were of such an eiiormons stature, 
that "we appeared as grasshoppers before them." At 
present, the whole sex is in a manner dwarfed, and 
shrunk into a race of beauties, that seem almost another 
species. I remember several ladies who were once very 
near seven feet high, that at present want some inches 
of five : How they came to be thus curtailed, I cannot 
learn ; whether the whole se^ be at prescNit undei any 
penance which we know nothing t)f, or whether they 
Jiavo cast their headdresses, in order to surprise us wifiki 
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something^ iQ that kind which shall be entirely new ; or 
whether some of the tallest of the sex, being too cunning 
tor the rest, have contrived, this method to make ihem- 
selves appear sizeable, is still a secret : tbouu:h 1 dnd 
most are of opinion, they are at presf^.nt like trees new 
lopped.and pruned, that will certainly sprout out, and 
flourish with greater heads than before. For my owcp 
parf, as I do not love to be insulted by wemen who are 
taller than myself, I admire tke sex much more in their 
present humiliation, which has reduced them to their 
natural dimensions, than wiien they bad extended their 
pers^ons, and lengthened themselves out into formidable 
and gio^antic figure^. I am not for adding to the beauti* 
ful edifices of nato^re, nor for raising any whimsical su- 
perstructure upon her plan : I must therefore repeat 
it, that I am highly pleased with the coiffure now in fash,* ' 
ion, and think it $hows the good sense which at present 
very much reigns among the valuable part of the sex* 
Ode may observe that women in all ages have taken 
more pains than men to adorn the outside of their heads.; 
and indeed I very much admire th^t those architects who 
raise such powerful strpctures out of ribbands, lace and 
wire, have not been recorded for their respective inrenr 
lions. It is certain there have been as many orders in 
these kind of buildings, as in those which have been 
made of marble ; sometimes they rise ia the shape of a 
pyramid, sometimes like a tower, and soB^etimes like a 
steeple. In JuveuaPs time, the b'lilding grew by sever- 
■ al orders and stories, as he has very humorously descri- 
bed it : — 

With curls on curls they build ber head before, 

And mount it with a forraJdable tower ; 

A giantess she seems ; but look behind, 

And then she dwindles to the pigmy kind. 
'Bat I do not remember, in any part of my reading, that 
tbe headdress aspired to so great an extravagance, as in 
the fouHeeoth'century ; when it was built up io a coup4e 
^ ef icones or^piree, .which Mood so excessively high on 
each, side of the head, that a woman who was but a pig- 
my without her headdre^s^ appeared like a colossus up^ 
**• pitting it (6n. Monsieur Par«din says, "Xhat these 
«il4fa$AdQJieddbDt»ge8rose an eli above the l»ead, thiit 
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they were pointed like steeples, and lia^ bug loose pie* 
oes of crape fastened to the tops of tbem, which were 
curioQsly fringed, and hung down their backs* likB 
streamers/' 

The women might possibly hare carried thisOoth'^ 
k building much higher, had not a famons monk, Thooi^ 
as Connecte by name, attacked it with great zeal and res«> 
olution. This holy man travelled from place to place^ 
^ to preach down this mon^rous commode ; and succeed- 
ed so well in it, that, as the magicians sacrifice their 
books to the flames, upon the preaching of »n apostle, 
^ Q>any of the women threw down their headdresses in the 
middle of his sermon, and made a bonfire of them n^ithia 
Sight of the pulpit. He was so renowned, as well for the 
sanctity of his life, as his manner of preaehiDg, that he 
had often a congregation of twenty thousand people ) 
the men placing themselves on the one side of his pul- 
pit ; and the women. an the ofher— -they appeared, to 
nse the similitude of an ingenious writer, like a forest of 
cedars, with their heads reaching to the clouds. He so 
warned and animated the people' against this monstrous 
ornament, that it lay under a kini) of persecution ; and 
wheriever it appeared in public, was pelted down by the 
rabble, who flnng stojpes at the person who wore it. But, 
notwithstanding this prodigy vanished while the preach- 
er was among them, it began to appear again som^ 
months after his departure, or to tell it in Monsieur Para^ 
din's own words, "The women, that like suails in a fright^ 
had drawn in their horns, shot them out again as soon 
as the danger was over." This extravagance of the 
wo men's^be addresses in that age, is taken notice of by 
Monsieur d'Argentre, in the history of Bretagne, and 
by other historians, as well as the person I have hete 
Quoted. 

It is usually observed, that a good reign is the only 
proper time for the making of laws against the exorbi- 
tance of power ; in the same manner an excessive head- 
dress may be attacked the most effectually when thd 
fashion is against it. 1 do therefore recommend thb pa- 
per to my female readers, by way of prevention. 

I would desire the fair sex to consider how impossitey 
lit is for them to add any thing that can be ornamentaf^^ 
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to what 18 already tfae masterpiece ef nalnre. The 
li€ad Itas the most beaatiAil appearaece, as well as the 
ki^hest station id the human figure. Natare has laid out 
all her art in beautifjiDgf the face : She has touched it 
with yermilHon ; planted in it a double rew of. irory ; 
made it the seat of smiles and blushes ; lighted it up ao^ 
enlivened it with the brightBess of the eyes ; bung it on 
each aide with curious organs of sense ; given it airs and 
graces that oannolbe described ; and surrenoded it with 
such a dovviog shade of hair, as sets all its beauties in the 
most agreeable light ; in short, she seemed to have de« 
Signed the head as the cupola to the most glorious of her 
works; and when we load it with such a pile of super* 
numerary ornaments, we destroy the symmetry of the 
human figure, and foolishly contrive to call off the eye 
from great and real beauties, to childish gewgaws, rib« 
hands and bone lace. 
« 
XII. — On the present and a future state. — In. 

A LEWD yoimg fetlow seeing an aged hermit go by 
him barefoot, "Father," says he, "you are in a very 
Bniserable condition, if there is not another world." 
*>True, son," said the hermit ; "but what is thy condi- 
tion if tliere is ?'' — Man is a creature designed for two 
different states of being, or rather for two different lives. 
His first life is short and transient ; his second permanent 
and lasting The question we are all concerned in. is 
this — In which of these two lives is it our chief interest 

to make ourselves happy? Or in other words—' r 

Whether we should endeavor to secure to ourselves the 
pleasures and gratification* of a life which is uncertain 
and precarious, and at its utinost length, of a very incon- 
siderable duration ; or to secure to ourselves the plea8« 
ures of a life which is fixed 9nd seiticd, and will never 
end !' Every man, upon the fir?»t hearing of this question^ 
knows very well which side of it he ought te cUse with. 
But however right we are in theory, it is plain, that in 
practice wc adhere to th^ wrong side of the question. 
We make provision for this life as though it were never 
to hiave an end ; and for the other life, as though it were 
©ever. to have a beginning. • 

Should a spirit of superior rank) who is a stranger to 
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human nature, accidentally alight upon the earth,' and 
take a Burrey of its inhabitants — what would his no- 
Cions of U9 be ? Would he not think that we are a spe- 
cies of bein^ orjade for quite different ends and pwrposes 
than what we really are ? Must he" not imagine that we 
#ere placed in this world to get riches and honors? 
Would he not think that it wa? qur duty to toil after 
wealth, and station, and title ? Kaj, would he not be- 
lieve we were forbidden poverty, by threats of eternal 
punishment^ and enjoined to pursue our plpasurea, under' 
pain of damnation? He would certainly imagine that wc 
were influenced by a schcrhe of duties quite opposite to 
those which are indeed prescribed io U3. And, tni/y, 
according to such an imaginalion, he must conclude that 
we are a species of the most obedient creatures in the 
aniverse ; — that we are constantto our duty ; — and that 
we keep a steady eye on the end for which we were 
»ent thither. 

But how great would be his astonishment, when he 
learnt that we were beings not designed to exist in this 
world above three score and ten years; and th<it the 
greatest part at this busy species, fall short even of that 
age ! How would he be lost in horror and a<lfni ration, 
when he should knovrthai this set of creatures^ who lay 
out all their endeavors for this life, which scarce deserves 
the name of existence, when, I say, he should know 
that this set of creatures are to exist to all eternity in 
^nothei^ life, for which t?iey make no pfreparalions? 
Nothing can be a greater disgrace to reason, than that 
men, wJjio are persuaded of these two different st^t > of" 
being, should be perpetually employed in providir)cr for 
a life of three score and ten years, and npglf cting to make ' 
provision for that, which, after many myriads of years, 
will be still new and still beginning ; especially when wc 
consider, that our endeavors for making ourselves great, 
or rich, or honorable, or whatever else we place our 
happiness in, may, after all, prove unsuccessful ; whereaSi 
if we constantly and sincerely endeavor to make ouf' 
selves happy in the other life, we are sure that our en- 
deavors will succeed, and that w^ shail not be disap* 
pointed of our hope. 
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The followiog question is started by oae of onr school* 
men. SapposiDg the whole body of the earth were « 
great bail or mass of the finest sand, and that a sin^^l^ 
grain or particle of this sand should be aanihilated every 
thousand years? — Supposing^) then, that yo\i had it in 
your choice to be happy all the while this predigiouei* 
mass of sand was consuming, by this slow method, until 
there was not a grain left, on condition (hat you were ta 
to be miserable forever ailer ? Or, supposing that yoa 
nio^t be h;ippy forever affer, on condition you would be 
miserable until the whole mass of sand were thus annihi^ 
lated, at the rate of one sand in a thousand years '^-^ 
which of these two cases would you make your choice ? 

It must ^e confessed, in this case, so many thousands 
ef years are to the imagination as a kind of eternity, 
though, in reality, they do not bear so great a proportion 
to that duration which is to follow them, as an unit does 
to the greatest number which you can pnt together in 
figures, or as one of those sands to the supposed heap, 
Keason therefore tells us, without any manner of hesi- 
tation,' which would be the better part in this choice* 
However, as I have before intimated, oar reason mighty 
in such a case, be so overset by imagination, a^ to dis- 
pose some persons to sink under the consideration of the 
great length of the first part of this duration, and of the 
great distance of that second duration which is to sue- 
ceed it ; — the mind, I say, might give itself up to that 
bappiness which is at hand, considering, that it is so very 
near, and that it would last 60 very long. But, when the 
•hoice we have actually before us is this — Whether we 
will choose to be happy for the space of only threescore 
and ten, nay, perhaps of only twenty or ten years, I 
might say for only a day or an hour, and miserable to all 
eternity ; or on the contrary, miserable for this short 
term of years, and happy for a whole eternity — what 
worfls are sufficient to express that folly and want of con- 
sideration which, in such case, makes a wrong choice ! 

1 here put the case even at the worst, by supposing 
what seldom happens, that a course of virtue makes ut 
miserable in this lite : But if we suppose, as it generally 
happens, that virtue would make us more happy, eveq 
rig this Ufe^ than a contrary course of vice, how can we 
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sufitciently admire the stupiditr or madness of >ht>se 
persoDt who are CBpabie of making: so absufd a choice ? 
: Every wise roan, therefore^ will onsider this Hfe onlj 
a^ it. may condoce to the hiippinrss of the other, and 
cheerfully sacrifice the pleasures of a few yeai's, tQ those 
.of an eternity. 

XIIT. — Uncle Toby's Benevolence. — Sterjne. 

MY uncle Toby was a man patient of injuries — BOt 
from vvant of courage. Ihave told y<>u, in a for- 
mer chapter, that he was a man of courage ! and I will 
add hore, that, , where just occasion? presented^ or called 
it forth, I know no man under whose arm I wou4d havQ 
sooner takon shelter. Nor did this arise fr^ra any in- 
sensibility or obtuseness of his intellectual parts, for be, 
fbit as feelingly as a man could do. But he was of a, 
peaceful, placid nature ; no jarring element in him ; all. 
*vas mixed up so kindly within him, my uncle Toby had* 
scarce a heart to retaliate upon a fly. 
" Go — says he, one day at dinner, to an overgrown one. 
which had buzzed about his nose and tormented \i\m era?* 
elly all dinner time, and frhich, after iiifinite attemps. 
He had caught at last as it flew by him — I'll not hurt thf&e. 
r-says my uncle Toby, rising from his chair, and going 
'across the room with the fly in his hand — I'll not hurt a 
hair of thy head : Go, says he, lifting up the sash, and 
opening his hand as he spoke, to let it escape — go, poor, 
devil ; get thee gone : Why should 1 hurt thee ? — Tbi^ 
world is surely wide enough to hold both thee and me* 

This lesson of universal good will, taught by my uncle 
Toby, may serve instead of a whole volume upon the 
subject. 

XIV. — Stor^ of the Siege of Calais. — Fool of Quality. 

1^ DWAKD in. after the battle of Cresj^y, laid seige to' 
IJ Calais. He had fortified hig camp in so impregna- 
ble a manner, that all the efforts of France proved inef- 
fectua! to raise the seige, or throw succors^ into the ci^. 
— The citizens, undei; count Vienne. their gallaBt gover- 
BDr, made an admirable defence. — France had now put 
the sickle into her second harvest, since Edward, with] 
h'xH victorious army, sat down before the town. The 
^yes of all Europe were intent on the issue. At length 
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famhie <Jid mc>re for Edtvard than arms. — K^er strffennj^ 
vnheapdof calamities, th^y resolved to attempt the en« 
fimy.'s camp — They boldly sallied forth; (he English 
•joined battle ; and, after a long ^aod desperate encracre- 
.oieot, count Vtenoe waf» taken prisoner, and the cttta&en« 
who survived the staaghtcr, retired within their gates. 
Tbe coQimaod devolTing upon i*^ufitace St. Pjerre, a man 
of mean birth, but of exalted virtue : He offer'^d to ca- 
pitulate with Edward, provided he perniitted him to de- 
.part with life and liberty. Edward, to avoitil the imfiu- 
tation of cruelty, consented to spare the bulk of the Ple- 
bian^ provided they delivered up to him six of their . 
principal citizens, with halters about their necks, as vie- 
timsof due atonement for that spirit of rebellion, with 
which they had inflamed the vulgar. When his messen- 
ger, Sir Waiter Mauny, delivered the tcf ms, consterna- 
tion and pale dismay were impressed on every counteo- 
ance. — To.ii long and dead silence, deep sighs and gronns 
succeeded, till Eustace St. Pierre, getting up to a little 
eminence, thus addressed the assembly : — *' My friends, 
^we are brought to great straits this day. We must either 
yield to the terms of our cruel and unsparing comju^r- 
oir, or give up our tender infants, our wives and daugh- 
ters to the bloody and brutal luits of the violating soU 
diers. b there any expedient left, whereby we may a- 
void the guilt and infamy of delivering up those who have 
Buffered every misery withyou, on the one hand ; or the 
desolation and horror of a sacked city on the other?-— 
There is, my friends ; there is one eitpedient left ; a gra- 
<ci<>iis, an excellent, a godliice expedient ! Is there any 
lie<re to whom virtue is dearer thnn life?— Let him offer 
himself an oblation for the safety of his people ! Me 
•hall not Ikil of a blessed approbation from that Power* 
who offered up his oaly Son, for the solvation of man- 
kind." - He spoke — but an univernal silence ensued.-— 
Each man looked around for the example of that mag- 
nanimity and virtue, which all wished to approve in them- 
selFes, tbotigh they wanted the re^iolutiGn. At lettgth, / 
St. Pierre resumed, ** I doubt not but there are many 
here as ready, nay, more zealous of this martyrdom. than 
*I can be ; though the station to which I am raided, by the 
^^^Htiiy oi L^yie&ae imparts a right to be the fiiSft tn 
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(i viDg my life for your saket. I gfive it freely ; — } §■!▼« 
it cheerfully. Wh« comes next T' " Your fi©B," ex- 
claimed a youth, not yet come to maturity.-^" Ak, lay 
child,'' cried St. Pierre," 1 am then twice^aerificed.— 
But DO :*^l have rather begotten thee a second tinaew 
Thy years are fe«v, but fuil n;y son. The Tictim of vip- 
iue has reached the utmost purpose and goal of mortali- 
ty. Who next, my friends I This is the hour of heroes." 
** Your kinsman,'' \ cried John de Aire. '^ Your kfn9<- 
iniaa," cried James Wissant. "Your kiosmao," criei 
Peter Wissant. — " Ah !" exclaimed Sir Waiter Mauoy, 
bursting into tears, " Why was not I a citizan of Calaial'' 
The.sixth victim wassiill wanliog, but was quickly stip- 
phed by lot, from numbers who were now emulous of stf 
enaobling an example. The keys of the city were 
then delivered to Sir Walter, He took ^he six priecm- 
cr^rinto his custody ; then ordered the'srates to he open* 
ed) and gave charge to hi><r attendants to conduct the re* 
maining citizens, with their families, through the camp 
of the English Before they departed, however, they 
desired permission to take their last adieu of their d^ 
liverers —What a parting ! What a scene ! They crowd- 
ed, with their wive^ and children, about St. Pierre and 
his fellow prisoners. They embraced — they clui^ 
•round— thej fell prostrate before them. They groan- 
ed — they wept aloud-^and the je-int clamour of their 
mourning passed the gates of the city, and was heard 
throughout the English camp. The English by this 
time, were apprised of what passed within Calais. They 
heard the voice of lamentation, and their souls were 
touched with compassion. Each ef the soldiers prepare 
ed a portion of his own victuals, to welcome and enjter* 
tain the half famished inhabitants; and tbey loaded thea 
with as much as the»r present weakness was able to 
bear, m order to supply them with sustenance by the 
way* At len^h St. Pierre and his fellow victims ap- 
peared under the conduct of Sir Walter and a guard.' 
All the tents of the English were instantly emptied. 
The soldiers poured from all parts and arranged them- 
selves on each side, to behold, to contemplate, to admire 
this little band of patriots, as they passed. They bowed 
tlown tothem onalUides. They mumiured their iip^ 
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plaase of that Tirtoe, whkh they could not bnt revere, 
even in enemies ; and Chey regarded those ropes which 
Utey had yolontarilj assumed about their neck<, as en- 
signs of greater dignity than that of the British fr^rter. 
As soon as they had reached the presence, '* Mauny,'" 
says the monarch, " are these the principal inhabitants 
of Calais ?•'—" They are," says Mauny : " They are 

-not only the principal men of Calais — they are the prin- 
cipal men of France, my Lord, if virtue has any share in 
the act of enhobling." '^^ Were they delivered peacea- 
bly ?" says Edward. ^* Was there no resistance, no com- 

- motion among the people ?" " Not in the least, my 
Lord; the people woxild all have perished, rather than 
have delivered the least of these to your majesty. Thoy 
are self delivered, self devoted ; and come to offer up 
their inestimable heads, as an ample equivalent for the 
ransom of thousands." Edward was secretly piqued at 
this reply of Sir Walter : But he knew the privileg^e of a 
British subject, and suppressed his resentment. '^ Expe- 
rience," says he, " has ever shown, that lenity only serves 
to invite people to new crimes. Severity, at times, is 
indispensably necessary to compel subject* to w»l)mis"*ion, 
by punishment and example. Go," he cfied to an otH- 
eer, " lead these men to execution." 

At this instant a sound of triumph was heard through- 
out the camp. The queen had jo^t arrived with a p9W- 
eriiil reinforcement of ^alhint troojis. Sir VValter Man- 
ny flew to receive her niajest^^ and brio fly informed her 
ef the particulars respectins; the six virtims. 

As soon as she had been welcomed by Edward and hii 
court, she desired a private audience. " My Lord," said 
she, " the question I am to enter upon, is nof touching 
the lives of a few mechanics — it respects the honor of 
the En<>Ush natibn ; it respects he glory of my Edward, 
my husband, my king. You think you have sentenced 
six of your enemies to death No, my Lord, they have 
sentenced themselves; and their execution would be- 
the execution of their own orders, not the orders of Ed- 
ward. The stage on which the}' would suffer, would be 
io^thero a stage ^f honor, but a stage of shame to Ed- ' 
.Ward ; a reproach on his conquests ; an indelible disgrace 
• P 
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to hk name. Let ni rather disftppoiai these hauf^l^ty 
burghers, who wish to invest themselves with glory nt 
our expense. We cannot wholly deprive them of the 
merit of a sacrifice so nohlj intended, but we m»y put 
them short of their desires; in the place of that <ieatb 
by which theirglory would he consjummate, let. us Jburjr 
^them undergifts ; let us put them Jto coofo&ion with ap- 
plauses. We shall thereby defes^t them of that popular 
c^nion, which pever fails to attend those who s^8*er in. 
the cause of virtue." " I am convinced ; you have pre- 
T.ailed. Be it st,'^ replied Edward: ^^ Prevent the ex- 
ecution ; have them instantly before us." — They c;^me ; 
when the queen, with an aspect and accents djfitqeiag 
sweetness, thus bespoke thf m ; — " Natives of Fr.a90^9 
and inhabitants of Calais, you have put us to a vast ex- 
pense of bJood and treasure in the recovery q( our Just 
tind natural inheritance ; but you have acted up to th^ 
best of an erroneous judgment ; and we admire and hooi- 
or in you that valor and virtue, by which we are s^o lonfT 
kept put of our rightful possessions. You noble (^ur^T^* 
ers I You excellervt citizens ! Though yen were tenfol4 
the enemies of aur person and our throne, vi^e can feel 
nothing on oar part save respect and affection for y&ix. 
You have been sufficiently tested. We loose your chains i 
we snatch you from the scaffold ; and we thank you for 
that« lesson of humiliation which you teach us, when ym 
show us that excellence is not of blood, of title or sta* 
tion; — ^that virtue give^ a, dignity superior to. that jof 
kings^ and that those whom the Almighty informs, with 
sentiments like yours, are justly and epainently raised 
above all human distinctions. You are now free to de« 
part to your kinsfolk, your countrymen, to all those 
whose lives and liberties you have so nobly redeemed, 
provided you refuse not the tokens of our esteem. Y^t 
we would rather bind you to ourselves by every endear* 
ing obligation ; and for this purpose, we offer to you yqiir 
choice of the gifts and honors that Edward has to bestow. 
Rivals for fame, but always friends to virtue, w« wish 
that England were entitled to call you her sons." — ^^ Ah, 
my country 1" exclaimed St. Pierre j " it is now that I 
tremble for you. ^ Edward only win9 our pities, but Phii- 
Ijppa conquers hee^ts." 



SECTION V. 

1.— On Grace in PFnft«^.— FrT2s»0RRE*8 LcTTm. 

I WILL not andertake to mark out, with any sort of 
|>reci9ioD, that idea which I fvouid express by the 
word Grace ; and perhaps it «an no more be clearly de- 
scribed, than jastly defined. To give you, however, a 
general intimation of what I mean, when I apply that 
term to compositions of genius, I would resemble it to 
that easy air, which so remarkably distinguishes certain 
.persons of a genteel and liberal cast. It consists not only 
in the particular beauty of single parts, but arises from 
Ihe general symmetry and construction of the whole.-^ 
An author may he just in his sentiments, lively in his it^-' 
urea, and clear in his expression ; yet may have no claim 

• to be admitted iato the rank of finished writers. The 
several members must be so agreeably united, as mutu- 
ally to reflect beauty upon each other; their arrange- 
ment must be so happily disposed, as not to admit of the 
}^^t transposition without manifest prejudice to the en* 

^fe piece. The thoughts, the metaphors, the allusions 
^^dth« diction, should appear easy aud natural, andseetu 

to arise like so many spontaneous produolions, rather 

fliaa asr the effects of art or kibor. 

Whatever, therefoi^e, is forced or affected in the sen- 

fittents ;-^whatever is pompous or pedantic in the ex- 

- f^cffesion, is the very reverse of Grace. Her mien is nei- 
tiler that of a prude nor a coquette ; she is regular with- 
otit formality, and sprightly without being fantastical. 
Crl^ce, in short, is to good writing, what a proper light is 

- to a fine picture : It not only shows all the figures in their 
/^veral proportions and relations, but shows them in the 

iSiost advantageous manner. 

As gentility (to ijesume my former illustration) appears 
in the minutest action, and improves the most inconsider- 
£^k gesture ; so grace is discovered m the placing even 
the single word, or the turn of a mere expletive. Nei* 
ther isF this inexpressible quality condned to one species 
6f composition only, but ex^tendd to all the various kind^ ; 

• -^to the humbJe pastoral, as well as to the lofty epic ; — 
from the slightest letter, to the most solemn discourse. 

I \SDM9 not wMl^r Sit Willkm Temple may not Ifeo 
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considered as the first ef our prose authors, who introdu- 
ced a graceful manner into our language. At least that 
quality does not seem to have appeared early, or spread 
far amongsit us. Bat wheresoever we may look for its 
origin, it is certainly to be fbund in its highest perfection, 
In the essays of a gentleman, whose writings will be dis- 
tinguished so long as politeness and goo(J sense haYe.aB;f 
admirers. That becoming air wh^ch Tully esteemed 
the criterion of fine composition, and which every rea- 
der, he says, imagines so easy to be imitated,yet will find 
so difficult to attain, is the prevailing characteristic of 
all that excellent author's most elegant performances. 
In a word, one may justly apply to him what Plato, ia 
his allegorical language, say* of Aristophanes, that' the 
Graces, having searched all the world round for a tem- 
ple, wherein they might forever dwell, settled at last in 
the breast of Mn Addison; 

II. — On the Strueturt of Animals. — Spectator. 

THOSE who were skilful in anatomy among, the an- 
cients, concluded frouk the outward and inward 
make of a human body, that it was the work of a beiog^ 
transcendantly wise and ppwerful. As the world grew 
more enlightened in this art, their disco veries gave them 
fresh opportunities of admiring the conduct of Provi- 
dence, in the formation of a human body. Galen was 
converted by his dissections and could not^ut own a Su- 
preme Being, upon. a survey of his handy work. , There 
weTe,indeed, ipany parts of which the old anatomists did 
not know the certain use; but as they saw that most of 
those which they examined were adapted with admir^^- 
ble art, to their several functions, they did npt questioa 
but those, whose uses they could not determine, were 
contrived with the same wjsdom, for jespective ends and 
purposes. Since the circulation of the blood has been 
fonnd out, and m9X>y other great discoveries have been 
made By our modern anatomists, we see new wonders in 
the human frame, and discern several important uses for 
those parts, which uses the ancients knew nothing of. In 
short, the body of man is such a subject, as stands the ut- 
most test of examination. Though it appears formed 
with the nicest wisdom, upon the most superficial survejr 
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df tt^if stfYlmeftds tfpoB the «^arch, and pfodueei onr 
mifpiist^ and amairenrei^t, in proportion at wie pry into it. 
What I Iiav^ htte said of a human body, fttaj be applied 
it the biMf of every animal which haa been th* subject 
6t anatomical obsertations. 

' The body of an anin[tai U #n object adequate to out 
flrensem It is a particular system of ProTideoce, thatKet 
hi a Qtrrow compass. The eye is able to command it; 
and, by successive inquiriet, can search into all its partt. 
Conltf the body of the whole earth, or indeed the wholi 
nofverse^ be thus submitted to the examination of ouf 
fc«ses,tvere it not too bi§^ and dinproportioned for our in- 
quiries, too unwieldly for the mdnagfement of the eye 
jmrf hand, therc^ iii no question but it would appear to us, 
as" curious and well contrired a frame as that of a human 
body. We should see the same concatenation and sub- 
serviency, the same necessity and usefulness, the samd 
beauty and harmony, in all and every of its parts, as what 
w^ discover in the body of every single animal. 

The more extended our reason is, and the more able 
to gfrapple with immense objects, the greater still are 
those discoveries which it makes, of wisdom and provi- 
dence, in the works of creation. A Sir Isaac Newton, 
whostands up as the miracle Af the present age, t:an look 
through a whole planetary system; consider it in its 
weight, number and measure ; and draw from it as many 
demonstrations of infinite power and wisdom, as a more 
confined uoderstacldittgiJ able to deduce from the system 
cif a human body. 

But to return to our speculations on anatomy, I shall 
here consider the fabric and texture of the bodies of an- 
nuals in one particular view, which, in my opinion, 
shows the hand of a thinking and all wise Being in their 
formation, with the evidence of a' thousand demonstra- 
tions. I think we may lay this down as an incontested 
principle, that chance never acts in a perpetual uniformi- 
ty and consistence with itself. If one should always 
fling the same number with ten thousand dice, or see ev-. 
cry throw just &Ye times less, or five times more, in num- 
ber, than the throw which immediately^preceded it, who 
Would not imagine there was some invisible power which 
P2 
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directed the cast ? This is the procee<1iog which we fia4. 
i& the operation of nature. Every kind of animal is di- 
Tersified hy different magnitades, each of which gires 
rise to a different species. Let a man trace the dog or 
lion kind, and he will observe hoiy manj of the works ef 
nature are published, if I may use the expression, in a 
variety of editions. If we look into the reptile world, 
or into those different kinds of animals that nil the.ele* 
ment of water, we meet with the same repetitions among 
several species, that differ very little fro«[i one another, 
but in size and bulk. You find the same creature that is 
drawn at large, copied out in several proportions, and 
ending in miniature. It would be tedious to produce in* 
stances of this regular conduct in Providence, it fvouldba^ 
superffuous to those who are versed in the natural .histo* 
ry of animals. The magnificent harmony of the urn* 
verse is such, that we may-observe innumerable divisions 
running upon the same ground. I might also extend this 
speculation to the dead parts of nature^ in which we may 
find matter disposed into many similar systems, as well 
in our survey of stars and planets, as of stones, vegeta- 
bles, and other sublunary parts of the creatioo. In a 
word, Providence has shown the richness of its goodness 
and wisdom, not only in the production of oaany original 
species, but in the multiplicity of descants which it has 
made on every original species in particular. ^ , 

But to pursue this thought still farther — Every living 
creature, considered in itself, has many very complica- 
ted parts, that are exact copies of some other parts which 
it possesses, which are complicated in the same manner. . 
One. eye would have been sufficient for the subsistence 
and preservation of an animal ; bqt in order to better 
his condition, we see another placed, with a mathematic- 
al exactness, in the same most advantageous situation, 
and in every particular, of the same size and texture. It 
isimpossiblefor chance to be thus delicate and uniform 
in her operations. Should a million of dice turn op 
twice together in the same number, the wonder would 
he nothing in comparison with this. But when we see 
this similitude and resemblance in the arm, the hand, the 
fingers; when we see one half of the body entirely cor- 
lespond with the other, in all those minute strol^es, with- . 
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0al wkkh a inao mighl have very well taVsbtec) ; nay, 
jjfl^^n we often see a siqgle part repealed an honilrei 
times in the same body, notwitbstanding it consists of the 
most intricate weaving of numberless iibres, and these 
parts differing still in magnitude, as the convenience of 
their particular situat^n requires ; sure a man must have 
a straoge cast of understanding, who does not discover 
the finger of God in so wonderful a wor kiK These dupli* 
cates^ in those parts of the body, without which a maa 
might have very well subsisted, though not so well aa 
with them, are a plain demonstration of an all wise Con* 
triver; as those more numerous copyings which are 
found among the vessels of the same body are evident 
demonsLratioDS that t(iey could not be the work of chance. 
This argument receives additional strength, if we apply 
it to every animal and insect within our knowledge, as 
well as to those numberless living creatures, that are ob- 
jects too minute for an human eye : And if we conside 
how the several species in this whole world of life re- 
semble one another, in very many particulars, so far q^ is 
convenient for their respective states of existence, it is 
much more probable that an hundred million ot dice 
should be casually thrown an hundred million of times 
JD the same number, than that the body of any single an- 
imal should be produced by the fortuitous concourse of 
matter. And that the like chance shouJd -arise in innu- 
merable instances, requires a degree of credulity that is 
not under the direction of common sense. 

III. — On JVaiural and Fantastical Pleasures, 

GuARDUIf. 

IT is of great use to consider the Pleasures which con- 
stitute human happiness, as they are di:*tiD«:ui8hed in- 
to Natural and Fantastical. Natural Pleasures I call those 
which, not depending on the fashion and caprice of any 
particular age or nation, arc suited to human nature in 
general, and were intended by Providence as rewards 
for using our faculties agreeably to the ends for which 
they are given to us. Fantastical Pleasures are those 
which, having no natural fiiness to delight our mind?. pre- 
suppose some particular wLioj or taste, accirientallv pre- 
vailing in a set ^f people, to which it is owing that they 
'please« 
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Now I Hk>t it) fbat the trttorquiUit]^ srt^ 'cfk^efAiAiM 
with which I have passed my lifiB/are the eiTeet^ of Mf^ 
ing, ever since I came to years of disciSe^fiOf), cowtimieel 
toy inclmatkins to the former sort of pleefsuresr. Bat as 
my experience can be a rule only t« my owri acftond, it 
may probably be a strong^er tfi6ti«V6 to induoei •fhei^^ 
Ihe aame scheme of life, if th^y woald doosider th?rt t^e 
Bfre prompted t% natural pleasureis, by an instinct imprts* 
#ed otf our minds by the Author of our nature, who best 
tAiderstands our Barnes, and consequeatly' hc9t knoin 
What those pleasures are, which will give rts the l^fvsi ttn*- 
easiness in the pursuit, and the greatest satisfactrori m tht 
enjoyment of them. Hence it A)Uow8^ that the obje'cft 
of our natural desires- are cheap, and e^sy to be obtain- 
ed ; it being a maxim that holds throughotirt the whole 
system of created being^, " that nothing is made in vain," 
much fess the instincts and appetites of animals, whiclk 
the benevolence as welt as the wisdom of the Deity i« 
Xipn<Jerned to provide for. Nor is the fruition of those 
objects less pleasing than the acquisition is easy ; and tfa6 
pleasure is heightened by the §ense of havhig answered 
kome naturah efad, and the consciousness of acting in coa* 
cert with the Supreme Governor of the universe. » 

Under natural pleasures^ I comprehend those which ar« 
universally suited, as well to the rational as the sensual 
part of our nature. And of the pleasures which aflect 
our senses, those only are to be esteemed natural, that 
are contained within the rules of reason-, which is allow- . 
cd to be as necessary an ingredient of human nature as 
sense. And, indeed, excesses of any kimdare hardly to 
be esteemed pleasures, much less natural pleasures. 

It is evident that a desire terminated in money is fan- 
tastical ; so is the desire of outward distinctions, which 
bring no delight of sense, nor recommend us as useful to 
mankiud ; and the desire of things merely because they 
are new or foreign. Men who are indisposed ♦© a du& 
exertion of th^ir higher prarts, are driven to such pur- 
suits as these, from the restlessness of the mind, and the 
sensitive appetites being easih' satififfied. It is, in some 
sort; owing to the bounty of PVovjdence, that, disdaining 
a cheap and vulgar happiness, they ffame to themselves 
imaginary goods, in which there is nothing can raise de- 
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aire) but the difficulty of obtaiDiDgf them. Thm men be- 
come the contrivers of their own misery as a puni'^hment 
to themselves for departing^ from the measures of nature. 
Having by an habitual redectien on these ttoths, made 
them familiar, the effect is, that 1, among a numher of 
persons who have debauched their natural taste, see 
things in a peculiar light, which I have arrived at, not by 
aoy uocommon force of genius, or acquired knowledge, 
but only by anlearntog the false notions instilled by cus« 
torn and education. 

The various objects thatcothpose the world, were, by 
nature, farmed to delight our senses ; and as it is this a- 
lose that makes them desirable to an uncorrupted state, 
amanma3rbe said naturally to possess them when he pos- 
sesses those enjoyments which they are fitted by nature 
to yield. Hence it is usual with me to consider myself 
as having a natural property in every object that admin* 
isters pleasure to me. When i am in the country, all 
the fine seats near the place of my residence, and to 
which I have access, I regard as mine. The same I think 
of the groves and fields where I walk, and muso on the 
folly of the civil landlord in London, who has the fan- 
tastical pleasure of draining dry rent into his coffers, but 
is a stranger to fresh air and rural enjoyments. By t^ese 
principles, I am possessed of half a d/^en ef the finest 
seats in England, which, in the eye of the law, belong lo 
certain of ray acquaintancs, who being mten of business, 
choose to live near the court. 

' Ib some great tamilies, where I chose to pass my time, 
a stranger would be apt to rank me with the other do- 
mestics ; but, in my own thoughts and natural judgment, 
I am master of the house, and he who goes by that name 
is my steward, who eases me of the care of providing for 
myself the conveniencies and pleasures of life. 

When I walk the streets, f use the foregoing natural 
maxim, vizi That he is the true possessor of a thing who 
enjoys it, to convince mjself that I have a property in 
thegay part of ail the gilt chariots thj»t I meet, which I 
regard as amusements designed to delight my eyes, and 
the imagination of those kind people who sit in them, 
gaily attired, only to please me. I have a real, they only 
an imai^inary pleasure, from their exterior embellishmeat. 
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Upon the saihe principle, I have dii^ove red that I aia 
the natnral proprietor of aii the diamond necklat^et, the 
crosses, stars, brocades aad embroidered clatfaes which I 
«ee at a pkrf or birth-nig^t, as giving^ nrore natural de- 
light to the spectator, than 40 those that wear, tbein. And 
I look Qp the beaus and ladie< as so man^y ^aroqnets in aa 
ariary, or tnHps in a gardett, designed purely for my di- 
version. A galiery of pictures, a calrinet or library, that 
I hare free access to, 1 think ^my own. fn a word^ ail thai 
i desire is the use of things, let vrho will have ^he keep* 
m^f of them ; by which maximrl am grown one of the 
richest men in Great^Britain ; with this difierence — That 
I am not a prey to my own cares, or the envy of others* 

The same principles I fiad of great use in ray private 
^onomy. As 1 cannot g^o to the price of history paiintiog"^ 
i have purchased, at^aey rates^ several beautifdiy de^ 
tigoed pieces of landskip. and perspective, which are 
Aiuchmore pleasrrig to a natui'al taste than unknowa fae^ 
es or Dutch gambols, though dose by the best maste^ ; 
iny couches, bed and window cartainsr are of Irish striff} 
which those of that nation work very fine^ and vritha da* . 
%htful mixtare of co lore* There it not apiece of chiiHt 
ia my house ; but I have §fla«««s of all sort^^ and so toe tffl- 
ged with the finest caters; which are not the less pleas* 
inf because they are domestic, and cheaper than^*foreign 
loys; Every thing is neat, entire and clean, and fitte# t€ 
ike taste of on^ who would rather be happy, than to 
thought rich. 

Every day numberless^ innocent and natural g-ratififea- 
tioas occur to me, while I behold my fellow creatureS'Ia^ 
boring in a toilsome and absurd pursuit o{ trifles; oiJe^f 
that he may be called by a particular appellation ; sm* 
©tber, that he fnay wear a particular omamenti} which I 
regard as a piece of ribband,that has an agreeable effect 
^w my sight, but is so far from supplying the place of riie- 
«jt, where it is not, that it serves only to make the waflt 
of it more- conspicuous. Fair weather is the joy of ©jf 
soul ; about nooh, I behold a blue sky with rapture, and 
receive great consolation from the roffy dashes of Kght 
.which adorn the clouds both morning and evening: Wheit 
I am Jost among the g^reen tfees, I do not envy a gr^at 
^a|i with A' crowd at hi^ levee. Aii4i <ift«« lay a«<^ 
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tboQfhisiof .gok^ to an opera^ that I may a^Joy tfae silent 
pleasure of walking by moooligbt, or Titwjng the stavi 
i^arkie in their ^zure .ground; which I look upoD as 
p^rtof mj poMe«5inus, oot, without a secrt^t indignation at 
tbe tasteleBSoess of mortal men, who, in their race thro^ 
liie^ oFedook the real enjoyments of it. 

£at tbe pleasure which naturally affeato the b-UBMia 
mind witii the most lively and transporting touches, I taka 
to be thesense that we act in the eye of infinite wi8dom, 
power and goodness, that will crown our virtuous endea* 
TOrS'bere^ with a happiness hereafter^ lar^e as our de- 
•ires, and lasting as our immortal souls. This is a perpet^ 
ual spring of gladness in the mind. This lessens our ca* 
lamities, and doubles our joys. Without this, the highest 
rtate of life is insipid; and with it, the lowest is a par* 
dise« 

IV.— TAc Folly €iind Madn/tis af .Ambition illvstrated.'-^ 

World. 

AI^OKG the variety of subjects with which youhavt 
entertained and instructed the public, I do not re- 
inember that you have any where touched upon the folly 
and o^addess of ambition ; which) for the benefit of thos# 
^ho.are dissatisfied with their present situations, I beg 
leave t^ illustrate, by giving the history of my own lifi^. 
1 ^m tbe son of a younger brother, oi a good family^ 
who, at his decease, left me a little fortune of a hundred 
pounds a year. I was put early to Eton school, where I 
learnt Latin and Greek ; from which I went to the Uni« 
yersity, where 1 learnt — not totally to forget them, I 
came to my fortune while I was »t college ; and having 
no inclination to follow any profession, J removed myself 
to town, and lived for some time, as most young gentle* 
men do, by spending four times my income. But it was 
my happiness, before it was too late^ to fall in love, an4 
to marry a very amiable young creature whose fortuna 
was just sufficient to repair tbe breach made in my own. 
With this agreeable companion, I retreated io the goun- 
try, and endeavored, as well as I was able, to square my 
wistbesto my circumstances. In thiis endeavor I succeed^ 
ad so well, that except a few private haukerings aAer a 
little upore than I pogsesse^^ aod now and then a sighi 
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vrhen a coach and six happened to driYe hj me in my 
iraiks, I was a. very happy man. 

1 can truly assure you, Mr. 1 itz Adam, that though our 
family ecodomy was r.ot much to be boasted of^ and io 
consequence of it, we were frequently driven to great 
strains and difficulties, 1 experienced naore real satisfac- 
tion in this humble situation, than 1 have ever done siace^ 
in more enviable circumstances. We were sometifoesa 
little in debt,but when money came iD,tbe pleasure of dis- 
charging what we owed, was more than equivalent for the 
pain it put-us to : and, though the narrowness of our cir« 
cumstaoces subjected us to many cares and anxieties, it 
served to keep the body in action, as well as the mind; 
for as our garden was somewhat large, and reqaired more 
band^ to keep it in order than we could afford to hire,we 
labored daily in it ourselves, and drew health from*oar 
necessifiei. ^ 

I haS a little boy who was the delight of my heart,aod 
who probably might ^ave been "spoilt by nursing if lh« 
attention of his parents had net been otherwise employ- 
ed. His mother was naturally of a- sickly constitution f 
but thfr affairs of her family, as they engrossed all her 
thoughts, gave her no time for complaint. The ordina- 
ry troubles of life, which, to those who have nothing else 
to think of, are almost insupportable, were less terrible 
to us than to pei^ons in easier circunastances ; for it is a 
certain truth, however your readers may please to re- 
ceive it, that .where the mind is divided between many 
cares, the anxiety is lighter than where there is only one 
to contend with. And even in the happiest situation, in 
the middle of ease, health and affluence, the mind is gen- 
erally ingenious at tormenting itself ; losing thfe imme- 
diate enjoyment of those invaluable blessings by the 
painful suggestion that fhey are too great for oontina" ^ 
ance. 

These are the reflections that I have had since ; fori 
do not attempt to deny, that I sighed frequently for an 
addition to my fortune The death of a. distant relation, 
which happened five years after our marriage, gave me 
this, addition, and made xne for a tipje the happiesi ^man 
living. My income was now increased to six hundred a 
jear; and I hoped, with a little economy, to be able ta 
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f&ake a figure with it. But the ill health of roj wife^ 
which in less easy circumstances had not touched me so 
nearly, was now constantly in my thouj^hts, and soured . 
all my enjoymeats. The consciousness, too, of having 
sack an estate to leave my boy, made me so aoxious to 
preserve him, that, instead of suffering him to run at 
pleasure, where he pleased, and grow hardy by exercise, 
I almost destroyed him hy continement. We now did 
notbiag in our garden, because we were in cirtumstances 
to have it kept by others ; but as air and exercise were^ 
necessary for our healths, we resolved to abridge our- 
selves in some unnecessary articles, and to set up an 
equippage. This, in time, brought with it a train of ex- 
penses, which we had neither prudence to foresee, nor 
courage to prevent. For, as it enabled us to extend the 
circuit of our visits, it greatly increased onr acquain- 
tance, and subjected us to the necessity of making con- 
tinual entertainments at home, in return for all those 
which we were invited to abroad. The charges that 
attended this new manner of living, were much too great 
for the incoTfie we po^sewed ; insomuch that we found 
ourselvea, in a very short time, more necessitous than 
ever. Pi^ide would not suffer us to lay down our equip- 
page J and to live in. a manner unsuitable to it, was what 
we could not bear to think of To pay the debts we 
had contracted, I was soon forced to mortgage, and at 
lasrt to sell, the best part of my estate ; and as it was nt- 
terly impossible to' keep up the parade any longer, we 
thought it advisable to remove on a sudden, to sell our 
coach in town, and to look out for a aew situation, at a 
greater distance from our acquaintance. 

But unfortunately for my peace, 1 carried the hahit 
M expense along with me, and was very near being re- 
duced to absolute want, when, by the unexpected death 
of an uncle and his two sons, who died within a- few 
weeks of each other, 1 succeeded to an estate of seven 
thousand pounds a year. 

And now, Mr. Fitz Adam, both you and your readers 
- will undoubtedly call me a very happy man ; and so in- 
deed I was. I set about the regulation of my family 
with the most pleaf^ing satisfaction. The splendor of 
my equippages, the magnificence of my plate, the crowi 

Q 
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of servants that attended me, the elegance of my houw 
and furniture, the grandeur of- my park and gardens, the 
luxury of my table, and the court that was every where 
paid me, gave inexpressible delight^ so long as they were 
novelties ; but no sooner were they becocne habitual to 
me, than I lost all manner of relish for them ; and I dis- 
covered, in a little time, that, by having nothing to wish 
for, I had nothing to enjoy. My appetite grew palled 
by satiety, a perpetual crowd o^ visitors robbed me of 
all my domestic enjoyment, my servants plagued me, 
and my steward cheated me. 

But the curse of greatness did not end here. Daily 
experience convinced me that I was compelled to live 
more for others than myself. My nncle had been a great 
party ma'B, aid a zealous opposer of all ministerial meas^ 
ures : and as his estate was the largest of any geotle- 
man^s in the country, he supported an interest in it, be- 
yoB4 any of his competitors. ^My father had been great- 
^ly obliged by the court party, which determined me in 
gratitude to declare myself on that side ; but the diffi- 
culties I had to encounter, were too many and too ^reat 
forme: insomuch that I have been bafiled and defentad 
' in almost every thing I have, undertaken. T© desert 
the cause I have embarked in, would disgrace me, and 
to go greater lengths jn it would undo me. I am enga- 
ged in a perpetual state of warfare with the principal 
gentry of the country, and am cursed by my tenants and 
dependants, for compelling them, at iyery election, to 
vote (as they jare pleased to tell me) contrary to their 
conscience. 

My wife and I had once pleased ourselves with the 
thttaght of being useful to the neighborhood, by dealing 
out our charity to the poor & industrious; bufthe perpet^ 
ual hurr}*" in which we live,renders us incapable of look- 
ing^ but for objects ourselves ; and the agents we intrust 
are either pocketing our bounty, or bestowing it on th" 
undeserving. At night, when we retire to rest, we ar 
venting oup complaints on the miseries of the day, an 
praying heartily for the return of that peace, which ' 
only the companion of our humblest situation. 

This, sir, is my history ; and if you give it a place 

mr paper, it may serve to inculcate this imporf 
* where pain, sickness and absolute want 
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out of the question, no external change of circnmstancet 
can make a man more histinglj happy than he was be- 
fore. It is to the ignorance ef this truth, l4iat the uni- 
versal dissatisfaction of mankind is principally to be'us- 
cribed. Care is the lot of life; and he that aspires to 
greatness in hopes taget rid of it, is like one who tlirons 

iiimself into a furnace to avoid the shivering of the 
a^ue. 

The only satisfaction I can enjoy in my present «itu- 

ation is, that it has aot pleased heaven, in its wrath, to 

make me a king. 

V. — BaUh of Phanalia and Death of Pojnpcy. — 

Golds MiTi?. 

AS the armies approached, the two generals went 
from rank to rank encouraging their troops. Porjipey 
represented to hi? men,that the glorious occjislon which 
they had long- besought him to grant, was now before 
them; "and indeed," cried he, "What advantages could 
you wish over an enemy, that you are not now possessed 
of ? Your numbers, your vigor, a late victory, all -en- 
sure a speedy and an easy conquest over thtse harras- 
sed and broken troops, composed of men worn out with 
age, and impressed with the terrors of a recent defeat : 
But there is a still stronger bulwark for our protection, 
than the superiority of our strength — the justice of our 
cause. You are^ engaged in the defence of liberty, and 
of your country. Y«u are supported by its laws, and fol- 
lowed by its magistrates. You have the world specta- 
tors of your conduct, and wishing you success. — On the 
contrary, he whom you oppose is a robber and oppressor 
of his country, and almost already sunk with the con^ 
^sciousness of his crimes, as well as the bad success of 
his arms. Show then, on this occasion, all that ardor 
and detestation of tyranny, that should animate Romans, 
md^o justice \o mankind." Cesar, on his side, wenl 
among his men with that steady serenity, for which he 
was so much admii'ed in the midst of danger. He in- 
sisted on nothing so strongly, to his soldiers, as his fro- 
nt and unsuccessful endeavors for peace. He talked 
1 terror on the blood he was going to shed, and 
ded only the necessity that urged him to it. Rede- 
em tl\e ipany brave mepthat were tr '^ " ^-^^h 
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sides, and the wounds of his couBtry, whoever should be 
yicterious. His soldiers answered bis speech with iooks 
of ardor a nd'*tm patience ; which observing-, he gave the 
signal to begin. The word on Pompej^s side, was Her- 
cules the invincible ; that on Cesar's, Verim the ifictorious. 
There was only so much space between both arroief, as 
to give room for fighting* ; wherefore, Fompey ordered 
^ his men to receive the first shock, without moving out 
of their places, expecting the enemy's ranks to be put 
into disorder by their motion. Cesar's solaiers werenoif 
rushing on with their usual impetuosity, when perceii'^ 
ing the enemy motionless, they all stopt short, as if by 
general consent, and haite<| in Ihe midlst of their career. 
A terrible pause ensued, in which both armies conlmued 
to gaze upon each other with mutual terror. At length, 
Cesar's men, having taken breath, ran furiously vpoa 
the enem3% first dischargirig their javelins, and then 
drawing their swords. The same method^was observed 
by Pompey's troops, who as vigorously opposed the at- 
tack. His cavalry, also, were ordered to charge on the 
vepy onset, which, with the multitude of archers and 
slingers, fi<Don obliged Cesar's men to give ground; 
whereupon, Cesar immediately ordered the six cohorts, 
that v\ere placed as ^ reinforcement, to advance, with 
orders to strike at the enem^-^'s faces. This had its de- 
sired effect. The cavalry, that were but just now sure 
of victory, received an immediate ch^ck ; the unusual 
method of fighjing pursued by the cohorts, their aiming -' 
entirely at the visages of the assailants, and the horrible 
disfiguring wounds they made, aU contributed to mtimi- 
date them so much, that, instead of defending their per- 
sons, their only endeavor was to save their faces. A 
total rout ensued of their whole body, which fled in great 
disorder to the neighboring mountains, while the archers 
and slmger?, who were thus abandoned, were cut to . 
pieces. Cesar now commanded the cahorts to pursue 
their success, and advancing, charged Pompey's troopi 
upon the flank. This charge the enemy withstood for 
some time with great bravery, till he brought up Jiis 
third line, which had not yet engaged. Pompey's infflot- 
ry, being thus doubly attacked in front by fresh troops, 
and in rear by the victorious cohorts, could no lon- 
ger resist, liit fled to their camp. The right wing, how- 
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ever, still valiantly maintained their grooni But Ce?ar 
bciop: BOW convinced that the victory was certain, nith 
liis ijsnal clemency, cried out, to pursue the stranc^ers, 
aad to spare the Romans ; upon which thry all laid 
down their arms, and received quarter. The greatest 
slaughter was among* the auxiliaries, who fled on all 
quartos, but principally went for safety to the camp. 
The battle had now lasted from the break of day till 
noon, although the weather was extremely hot, the 
conquerors, however, did not remit their ardor, being 
encouraged by the example of their general, who thought 
hta victory not complete till he hecame master of the 
enemy's camp. Accordingly, marching on foot, at their 
head, he called upon them to follow,'and strike the de- 
cisive blow. The cohorts which were left to defend 
the camp, for some time made a formidable resistance, 
particularly a great number or' the Thracians, and otiier 
barbarians, who were appoiatod for its defence; but 
, nothing could resifit the anior of Ccsar'^s victorious army ; 
they were at last driven from their retrenches, and all 
fled to the mounlaics, not far off. Cesar seeing the field 
and camp strewed with his fallen countrymen, was 
strongly affected at so mehmcholy a prospect, and could 
not help crying out, to one that stood near bim<"Thcy 
would have it so." Upon entering the enemy's camp, 
erery object presented fresh instances of the blind pre- 
sumption and madness of his adversaries. On all sides 
were to be seen tents adorned with ivy, and branches 
of myrtles, couches covered with purple, and sifJoboards 
loaded -with plate. Every thing gave proofs of the 
highest luxury, and seemed rather the preparatives for a 
banquet, the rejoicings for a victory, tban the di?posiuorj8 
for a battle. 

As for Pompey, who had formerly shown such instan- 
ces of courage and conduct, when he saw his cavahy 
ated, on which he had^laced his sole depencknce, he 
.^solutely lost his reason. Instead of thinking how to 
-emedy this disorder, by rallying such troops as fled, or 
pposing fresh troops to stop the progress of the Con- 
ors, being totaHy amazed by this unexpected blow, 
etarned to the camp, and, in his tent, waited the issue 
"vent, which 4t was his duty-to direct, not to fol- 
:Q2 
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low. There he remained for some moments^ wtthool 
speakio^; till, being told that Xhe camp ivas attacked, 
*'What," says he, "are we pursued to eur very enfrcDcfa- 
ments ?" And immediately quitting^ his arm«r, for a 
habit more suitable to his circumstaDces, he fled on 
horseback ; giving way to all tke agponiziDg' reflectiona 
which his deplorable situation must nata rally suggest— 
Ifi this melancholy manner he passed along* the vale of 
Tempe, and pursuing the course of the river Peneus,at 
last arrived at a fisherman's hut, in which he passed the 
night. Frtm thence he went on board a little hark, and 
keeping along the seashore, he descried a ship of some 
burden, which seemed prepared to sail, in which he 
embarked, the master of the vessel still paying him the 
homage which was due to his former stution. From the 
moutb'of the river Peneus he sailed to the Amphipolis; 
where, finding his affairs desperate, hei steered-to Lesbos, 
/to take in his wife Cornelia, whom he had left there, 
at a distance from the dangers and hurrj' of war. She^ 
who had long flattered herself with the hopes of victory, 
felt the reverse of her fortune, in an agony of distress. 
She was desired by the messenger (whose tears, more 
than words, proclaimed the greatness of her misfortunes) 
to hasten, if she expected to see Pompey, with but od^ 
ship, and even that not his own. Her grief, which be- 
fore was violent, became now insupportable; she fainted 
away, and lay a considerable time without any signs of 
life. At length, recovering herself, and reflecting that 
it was now no time for vain lamentations, she ran quite 
through the city to the seaside. Pompey embraced her 
without speaking a word, and for some time supported 
her in his arms, in sileht despair. 

Having taken in Cornelia, he now continued his 
course, steering to the southeast, and stopping no longer 
than was necessary to take in provisions, at the ports 
that occurred in his passage. He was at last prevails 
"pon to apply to Ptolemy, king of Egypt, to whose fat! 
- ^'^"^oey hadbeeii a considerable benefactor. Pto?' 
was as yet a minor, had not the governmenl 
Is, but he|ind his kingdom were unde: 
ec 'hotious, an eunuch, and Theodotus*, a 

r of the art of speaking.. T iaed that " 

! invited on shore, «•-»*,. ' ''bj " 
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cordifig'y, Achille?, the commander of the forcej*, and 
Septimius, by birth «* Roman, and who had former If 
been a centurion in Pompey's army, were appointed to 
carry their opinion into execution. Being attended by 
three or four more, they went into a little bark, and 
rowed off from land towards Pompey'a ship, that lay 
about a mile fr«m the shore. Fompey, after taking leave 
of Cornelia, who wept at his departure, ajid having re- 
peated two verses of Sophocles, signifying, that he who 
trusts bis freedom to a tyrant, from that moment becomei 
a slave, gave his hand to Achilles, and steptinto the bark, 
with only two attendants of his own. They had now 
rowed from the ship a good way, and as, during that 
time, they all kept a profound silence, Pompey, willing 
to begin the discourse, accosted Septimius, whose face 

he iccollected "Melhinks, friend," cried he, *'you 

and 1 were once fellow-soldieis together." Septimius 
gave only a nod with his head, without ottering a word, 
or instancing the lenst civility. Pompey, therefore, 
took Out a paper, on which he had minuted a speech he 
intended to make to the king, and began reading it. In 
this manner they approached the shore; and Cornelia, 
whose concern had never suffered her to lose sight of 
her husband, began to conceive hope, when she perceiv- 
ed the people. on the strand, crowding down along the 
coast, as if willing to receive him; but her hopes were 
soon destroyed ; for that instant, as Pompey rose, sup- 
porting himself upon his freedman's arm, Septimius 
stabbed him in the back, and was instantly seconded by 
Achilles. Pompey, perceiving his death inevitable, 
only disposed himself to meet it with decency — and cov- 
ering his face with his robo;, without speaking a word, 
with a sigh, resigned himself t« bis fate. At this hor- 
rid sight, Cornelia shrieked so loud as to be heard to the 
shore ; but the danger she herself was in, did not allow 
the mariners time to look on; they immediately set sail, 
and, the wind proving favorable, fortunately, they esca- 
ped the pursuit of the Egyptian galleys. In the mean 
tirne, Pompey's murderers having cut off his head, cau- 
it te be embalmed, the better to preserve its feat- 
, designing it for a present to Cesar. The body was 
wn naked on tlie strand, and exposed to the view of 
osc wh#se curiosity led them that way *' ""^3 
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his faithful freedman, Philip, still kept i>ear it ; and wlieu 
the crow<l was dispersed, he washed it in the sea; and 
looking roufid for materials to burivit with, he perceired 
the wreck of a fishingboat ; of which he composed a 
pile. While he was thus piously employed, he was ac- 
costed by an old Roman soldier, who had served aoder 
Pompey in his youth. '^Who art thou," said he, *' that 
art making these humble preparations for Pompey's fu* 
neral?" Philip having nnswered that he was cne of his 
freedmen, '^ Alas !" replied the soldier, ** permit me to 
share in this honor also ; among all the miseFies of my 
exile, it wilhbe my last sad comfort, that 1 have beena- 
ble to assist at the funeral of my old commander, and 
touch the body of the bravest general that ever Rottje 
produced." After this, they both joined in g-iving the 
corpse the last rites ; and collecting his ashes, buried 
them under a little rising earth, scraped together with 
their hands; over which was afterwards placed the fol- 
lowing inscription : " He whose merits deserve a tem- 
ple, can scarce find a tomb." 

VI. — Character of King Jilfred.'—Wvmv., 

THE merit of this ptince, both in private and public 
life, may, with advantage, be set in opposition to 
that of any monarch or citizen which the annab of any 
nation or age can present to us. He seems, indeed, io 
be a complete mod'»l of that perfect character, wijich, 
under the denomination of a sage or wise man, the phi- 
losopberjs have been fond of delineating, rather as a fic- 
tion of their imagination, than in hope? of ever seeing 
it reduced to practice ; so happily were all his virtues 
tempered together, so justly were they blended, and so 
powerfully did each prevent the other from exceeding 
its proper bounds ! He knew how to coooiliate the bold- 
est eaterprize with the coolest moderation ; the most ob- 
stinate perseverance with the easiest flexibility ; the 
m«st severe justice with the greatest lenity ; the most 
vigorous command with the greatest afiability of deport- 
ment ; the^highest capacity and inclination for science 
with the most shiniDg talents for action. His civil and^ 
military virtues are atlSnost equally the objects of our ad- 
miration^ excepting, only, that the former being more 
rate among princea, asjivell as more iscful, seem chiefly 
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to challengfe our applause. Nature, also, as if desirous 
that se bright a productien of her skill should be set io 
the fairest light, had hestoived on him all bodily accom- 
ph'shments ; vigor of limbs, dignity of shape and air, and 
a pleasant, engr aging" and open countenance. Fortune a- 
lone, by throwing him into that barbarous age, deprived 
him of historians worthy to transmit his fame to posteri- 
ty ; and we wish to see him delineated in more lively 
colors, and with more particular strokes, that we may at 
least perceive some of those small specks antl blemishes, 
froni which, as a man, it isHmpossibie he could be entire- 
ly exempted. 

VH. — .Awkwardness in Company. — Chesterfiei-d. 

WHEN an awkward fellow first comes int« a room, 
he attempts to bow, and his swonl, if he wears 
one, gets between his legs and nearly throws him down. 
Confused and ashamed, be stumbles to the upper end of 
the rooni\, and seats him.^elf in the very place where he 
should not. He there begins playing with his hat, which 
he presently drops ; and recovering bis hat, he lets fall 
his cane ; and in picking up his cane, down goes his hat 
again. Thus, his a considerable time before he* is ad- 
■ ju'^ted. 

When his tea or coffee is handed to hira,he spreads his 
handkerchief upon bis knees, scalds his mouth, drops 
either the cup or saucer, and spills the tea or coffee in 
his lap. At dinoer, he seals himself upon the edge of 
thechfurat so great atlistance from the table that he 
frequently drops the meat between his plate and bis 
moulh ; he holds his knife, fork and spoon differently 
trom other people ; eats with his knife to the manifest 
danger of his mouth; and picks his teeth with his fork. 

If he is to carve, he cannot hit the joint; but in labor- 
ing to cut through the bone, he splashes the sauce over 
ory body's clothes. He generally daubs himself all 
er ; his elbows are in the next person's plate : and he 
up to the knuckles io scup and grease. If he drink.?, 
/ith his mouth full, interruptiujj the whole compa- 
ith — '^To your good health, sir,-' and *' My service 
)u :" Perhaps coughs in his glass and besprinklej 
-hole table. 
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He addresses the company by impr6per titles, as, Sir^ 
for My Lord ; mistakes one name for another ; and telli 
you of Mr. What d'ye call him, or you know who ;.Mi*8. 
Thingum, What's tter name, or How d'ye call her. He 
beg'ins « ?tory ; but net being able to finish it, breaks off 
to the middle, with — "I've forgot the rest." . , 

Vni. — Virtue Man^s highest Interest. — ^Harris. 

I FIND myself existing upon a little spot, surrounded 
e^ery way by an immense unknown expansion- — - 
WMiere am I ?. What sort of % place do I inhabit ? Is it 
exactly accommodated, in every instance, to my conven- 
ience ? Is there no excess of cold^ none of heat, to of- 
fend me ? Am I never annoyed by animals, either ofm"^ 
owbkind or a different? Is every thing subservient io 
me, as though I had ordered all myself? Na, nothing 
like it — the farthest from it possible. The world appears 
not, then, originally made for the private convenience of 
me alone ? It does not. But is it not possible so to ac- 
commodate it by my own particular industry ? l£ to ac- 
commodate man and beast, heaven and earth, if this b« 
beyond me, li is not impossible. What consequence, 
then, follows ? Or can there be any other than this? 
If 1 seek an interest of my own, detached from that of 
others, I seek an interest which is chimerical, and can 
never have an existence. 

How then must I determine ? Have I no interest at 
all ? If I have not, I am a fool for staying here : 'Tis a 
smoaky hotise, and the sooner out of it the better. BxA 
why no interest ? Can I be contented with none but one 
separate and detached ? Is a social interest, joined with 
others, such ah absurdity as not to be admitted? The 
bee, the beaver, and the tribes df herding animals, are 
enough to convince me that the thing is somewhere, at 
least, possible. How then, am I assuried that 'tis not 
equally true ©f man? Admit it, and what follows" 
so, then honor and justice arc my interest; then t'' - "~ 
train of moral virtues are my interest ; withf 
portion of which, net even ihieves can maintaii 

But farther stiil — I stop not here — I pursue 
eial interest as far as I can trace my several relat. 
pass from my own stocky my own neighborhood, il 
««f;^« *o the whole race of mankind, as dxSf 
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throughout the earth. Ana I not related to them all, 
bjthe mutual aids ot" commerce, hy the ireneral inter- 
course of arts and letters, by that common nature of 
which we all participate ? 

Again — f must have ibtd and cloth in*. Without % 
proper genial warmth, I instantly perish. Am I not re- 
lated, in this view, to the rerv earth itself? To the dis- 
tant son, from whose beams I derive vis^or? To that 
stupendous course and order of the infinite host of heav- 
en, by which the times and seasons ever uniformly pass 
on? Were this order once confounded, I could not 
probably survive a monent ; so absolutely do I depend on 
this common, genf*ral welfare. ^What then have I to do 
but to enlarge virtue into piety 1 Not only honor and 
j\i5tice, and what I owe to man, are my interest: but 
gratitude also, acquiescence, resignation, adoration, and 
all I owe to this great polity, and its great Governor, our 
coffunoa Parent. 

IX. — On the Pleasure arising from Objects of Sight, 

Spkctator. 

TFIOSE pleasures of the imagination which arite 
from the actual view and survey of outward objects 
all proceed from the sight of what is f^reat^ uncommon or 
ieautifuL 

By Greatness^ I do not only mean the bulk of any sin- 
gle object, but the largeness of a whole view, consider- 
ed as one entire piece. Such are the prospects of an 
open champaign country, a vast uncultivated desert, of 
huge heaps of mountains, high rocks and precipices, or 
a wide expanse of waters ; where we are not struck 
with the novelty or beauty of the sight, but with that 
rude kind of magnificence, which appears in many of 
these stupendeus works •£ nature. Our imagination loveg 
to be filled with an object, or to grasp at any thing that it 
" big for its capacity. We are flung into a pleasing 
onishment at such unbounded views, and feel a de- 
'ful stillness and amazement in the soul, at the ap- 
ensions of them. The, mind of man naturally hates 
ry thing that looks like restraint upon it, and is apt 
mcy itself under a sort of confinement, when the 
■ is pent up in a narrow compass, and shortened, on 
' ^tde, by the neighborhood of waUs and mountaiai. 
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On the contrary, a spacious horizon is at) image of Jiber- 
tjvwbere the eye lias room t« raojje abroad, to expa- 
tiate at large •n the immensity of its views,* and to lose 
itself amidst the variety of ©bjectg that offer themselres 
to its observation. Such wide and undetermined pros- 
pects are -pleasing to the fancy, as the speculations of 
eternity or iofinitoiie are to. the understanding. But if 
there be a beauty or uncommooness joined with thii 
grandeur, as in a troubled ocejjn, a heaven adorned with 
stars and meteors, or a spacious landscape cut out into 
rivers, woods, rocks and meadows, the pleasure still 
. grows upon us, as it rises from more than a single prin- 
ciple. 

Every thing that^is new or uncommon raises a pleas- 
ure in the imagination, because it fills the soul with an 
agreeable surprise, gralitiei^ its* curiosity, and gives it an 
idea of which it was not before pof!?e^^ed. We are, in- 
deed, so oftenj:onversant with one eet of objects, and 
tired out with so many repeated shov\s of the same things, 
that whatever is new or uncommon contributes a little to 
vary human life.and to divert eur minds for a while, with 
the strangenese of its appearance ; it serves us for a kind 
of refreshment^aud takes off from that satiety we are apt 
to complain of, in our usual and ordinary entertainments, 
. It is this that bestows charms on a monster, and tnakes 
even the imperfections of nature please us. * It is this 
that recommends variety, where the mind is every in- 
stant called off to something new, and the attention not 
suffered to dwell too long, and waste itself on any par- 
ticular object: It is this, likewise, that improves what is 
great or beautiful^ and makes it afford the mind a double 
entertainment. Groves, fields and meadows are at any 
season of the year pleasant to look upon ; but never so 
much as in the opening of the spring, when they are all 
new and fresh, with their first gloss upon them, and not 
yet too much accusrumed and familiar to the eye. F 
this reason, there is nothing that more enlivens apn 
pect than sivers, jetteaus or falls of water, where tl 
scene is perpetually shifting and entertaining the sip 
every moment, with something that is new. We ; 
quickly tired with looking up©n hills and vallieg, wh 
every thing continued fixed and settled in the same pi 
and Dosturcbut find our thoughts a little agitaied an<' 
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lieyed, at the sl^bt of such objects as are ever id motion, 

and sliding' awaj from beneath the eye of the beholder. 

But there is nothing that makes its waj more directly 

to the soul, than beauty^ which immediately diffuses a se- 

. cret satisfaction and complacency through the imagina- 
tion, and gives a finishing to any thing that is great or 
nncommon. Tlie very first discovery of it strikes the 
mind with an inward j^^y, and spreads a cheerfulness and 
delight through all its faculties. There is not, perhaps, 
any real beauty or deformity more iil oi^ piece of mat- 
ter than another; because we might hare been made so, 
that whatsoever now appears loathsome to us, might have 
shown itself agreeable ; but we find by experience, that 
there are several modifications of matter, which the mind, 
without any previous consideration, pronoiinces at the 
first sight, beautiful or deformed. Thus we see that ev- 
ery different species of sensible, creatures has its differ- 
ent notions of beauty, and that each of them is roost af- 
fected with the beauties of its own kipd. This is no 
where more remarkable than in birds of the same shape 
. and proportion, where t^e often see the male determined 

' in his courtship by the single grain or tincture ot .a feath- 

I er, and never discovering any charms but in the color of 
its species. 

There is a second kind of beauty, that we find in the 
several products of art and nature, which d6es not work 
in the imsigination with that warmth and violence, as the 
beamy that appears in our own proper species, but is apt 
howevpr, to raise in us a secret delight, and a kind of 

* fondness for the i)laces, or objects, in which we discover 
it. This consists either in the gaiety or variety of colors, 
in the symmetry and proportion of parts, in the arrange- 

. meat and disposition of bodies, or in a just mixture and 

concurrence of all together.* Am©ng these several kinds 

of beauty, the eye takes most delight in colors. We no 

lere meet with a more glorious or pleasing show in na- 

re, than what appears in the heavens at the rising and 

1 ^tingof the sun, which is wholly made up of those dif- 

ent stains of light, that show themselves in clouds of a 

jrent situation^ For this reason we fina the poets, 

> tfre always addressing themsaltes to the imagination, 
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borrow more of tbeir epithets from colors^ than from any 
other topic. . ^ 

As the fancy delights in every things that is greai^ 
strange or beautiful^ and is still more pleased, the more it 
finds of these perfections in the same object ; so it is ca- 
pable of receiving a new satisfaction, by the assistance 
of another sense. Thus any continued sound^ as the mu- 
sic of birds, or a fall of water, awakens, every moment, 
, the mind of the beholder, and makes him m«re attentive 
to the several beauties of the place that lie before him^ 
Thus, if there arise afragrtincy of smells %i; perfumes^ they 
heighten the pleasure of the imagination, aod make even 
the colors aud verdure of the landscape appear more 
agreeable ; for the ideas of both senses recommend each 
other, and are pleasanter together, than when they enter 
the^mind separately ; as the different colors of a picture, 
when they are well disposed, set off one another, and re- 
ceive an additional beauty from the advantage of their 
situation. 

X. — Liberty and Slavery, — Sterne. 

DISGUISE thyself as thou wilt, still, slavery I still 
thou art a bitter draught ; and though thousands, in 
alt ages, h&^e been made to drink of thee, thou art no 
less bitter en that account. It is thou, liberty! thrice 
sweet and gracious goddess, whom all, in public or in 
private^ worship; whose taste is grateful, and ever will 
be so till nature herself shall change. No tint of words 
can spot thy snowy mantle, or chymic power turn thy 
scepti^e into iron. With th^ee to smile upon him as he 
eats his crust, the swain is happier than his monarch from 
whose court thou art exiled. Gracious Heaven ! Gcaat 
me but health, thou great bestower of it ! AAI give ;me 
but this fair goddess as my eorapanion ; and shower down 
thy mitreSvif,it seem good unto thy Divine Providence, 
upon those heads which are aching for them. 

Pursuing these ideas, I sat down close by my table ; ai 
leaning my bead upon my hand, I began to figure to m; 
self the miseries of confinement. I was in a right fr a'r 
for it, and so I gave full scope to my imagination. 
' I was going to begin with the millions of my felloe 
creatures, born to no inlieritance but slavery ; but findin. 
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however affectiDg the picture was, that I could not bring 
it near me, and that the multitude of sad groups in it did 
but distract me, I took a single captire ; and having first 
flhat him up in his dungeon, I then looked through the 
twilight of bis grated door to. take his picture. 

I beheld his body half n^asted away, with long expecta- 
tion and confinement ; and felt what kind of sickness of 
^y>f the heart it is which arises from hope deferred. Upon 
looking nearer, I saw him pale and feverish. In thirty 
years the western breeze had not once fanned hia blood 
— be had seen no sun, no moon,in all that time — nor had 
the voice of friend or kinsman breathed through his lat- 
tice, dis children — but here ipy heart began to bleed — 
and 1 was forced to go on with another part of the por- 
trait. 

He was sitting upon the ground, up6n a little straw, in 
the farthest corner of his dungeon, which was alternate- 
ly his chair and bed. A little calendar of small sticks waa 
laid at the head, notched all over with the dismal days and 
nights he had passed there. He had one of these little 
-sticks in his hand ; and, with a rusty naii he was etching 
another day of misery to add to the heap. As I darkened 
the little light he had, he lifted up a hepele^eye towards 
the door — then cast it down — shook his head — and went 
on with his work of affliction. I h^ard his chains upon 
bis legs, as he turned his body to lay his little stick upon 
the bundle. He gave a deep sigh — I saw the iron enter 
into his soul. I burst into tears. I could not sustain the 
picture of confinement which my fancy had drawn. 

XI. — The Cant of Crixicism. — Sterne. 
ND how did Garrick speak the soliloquy la^t 
night ? — Oh, against all rule, my lord ; most 
imgrammatically ! Betwixt the substantive iind adjective ^ 
(which should agree together in number, case and gen- 
der) he made a breach thus — stopping as if the point want- 
ed settling. And after the nominative case (which your 
lordship knows should govern the verb) he suspended his 
iroice, in the epilogue, a dgzen times, three seconds and 
hree fifths, by a stop watch, my lord, each time. Admi- 
re grammarian ! But in suspending his voice, was the 
^.jse suspended likewise ? Pid no expression of attitude 
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or couDtenance fill up the ckasm? Was the eye tHent? 
Did you narrowly look ? I looked only at the stop watch, 
my lord. Bxcelleot observer ! 

And what of this new book, the whole world makei 
•ach a rout about ? ^Oh, 'tis out of all plumb, my lord— ^ 
quite an irregular thing 1 ' Not one of tbe angles at the 
four corners was a rig^ht angle. 1 had my rale and com' 
passes, my lord, in my pocket. Excellent critic ! 

And for the epic poem^ your lordship bade me look at 
— upon taking the length, breadth, height and depth of 
it, and trjing them at home upon an exact senile of Bos* 
su's, His out, my lord, in every one of its dimensions.— 
Admirable connoisseur 1 

And did'you step in, to take a look at the grand pic- 
ture, in your way back ? 'Tina melancholy daub, my 
lord; not one principle of the pyramid in any «ne 
group ! And what a price ! For there is nothing of thf 
coloring of Titian — the expression of Rubenc*— the 
grace of Raphael — the purity of Do|ninichino-^th^ 
corregiosci ty of Corregio — the learning of P#u«8in— 
the airs of Guido — the taste of the Carrachis — or the 
grand contour of Angelo ! 

Grant me patience ! Of all the cants which are cant* 
ed, in this canting werld—though the cast of bypocrisj 
may be the worst-^'the cant of criticism is the most tor- 
menting ! 1 weuld go fifty miles on foot to kiss the hand 

of that man, whose generous heart will give up the reios 
of his imagination into hisauther^s hands, be pleased, be 
knows not why, and cares not wherefore. 

XII. — Parallel between Pope and Dryden. — Johnson. 

IN acquired knowledge, the superiority must be alloj^- 
ed to Dryden, whose education was more scholastic, 
and who^ before he became an author, bad been allowed 
more time for study, with better means of ic formation. 
His mind nas a larger range, and he collects his imaf** , 
and illustrations from a more extensive circumferei 
of Science. Dryden knew more of man, in his natuu 
and Pepe, in bis local manners. The notions of Drjd 
were formed by comprehensive speculation; thos< 
Pope, by minute attention. There isf more ^lignit^ 
the knowledge of Dryden, and pa^r^ certainty in that 
?ope. 
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Poetrjr was not tbe sole prai^e^ of either ; for both ex* 
celled likewise in proae : But Pope did not borrow bis 
prose from his predecessor. Tbe style of Dryden is ca- 
pricious and varie^.; that of Pope is cautious and uni- 
form : Dryden obeys the motions oT his own mind : Pope 
constrains his mind to his ewn rules of composition. — 
Dryden is sometimes vehement and rapid ; Pope is al- 
ways smooth, uniform and gentle. Dryden's page is a 
natural field, rising into inequalities, and divere^ined by 
the varied exuberance of abundant vegetation ; Pope's 
is the velvet lawn, shaven by tbe scythe, and levelled 
by the roller. 

Of genius — that power that constitutes a poet ; that 
quality, without which judgment is cold and knowledge 
is inert ; that energy which collects, combines, amplifies 
and aninoates — the superiority must, with some hesitation, 
be allowed to Dryden. It is not to be inferred, that of 
thispoctical vigor, Pope had only a little, because Dry- 
den had more ; for every other writer, since Milton, 
must give place to Pope ; and even of Dryden it must 
be said, that if he has hrighter paragraphs, he has not 
better poems. Dryden's performances were always has- 
ty ,* either excited by some external" occasion, or extort- 
ed by domestic necessity ; he composed without consid- 
eration, and published without correction. What his 
mind could supply at call, or gather in one excursion, 
vr-ds aU that be sought and all that he gave. The dilato- 
ry caution of Pope enabled him to condense his senti- 
ments, to multiply his images, and to accumulate all that 
study might produce, or chance might supply. If the 
flights of Dryden therefore are higher, Pope continues 
longer on the wing. If of Dryden's fire the blaze is 
brighter ; of Pope's the heat is more regular and con- 
JBtant. Dryden often surpasses expectation, and Pope 
*aever falls below it. Dryden is read with frequent as- 
ionishment, and Pope with perpetual delight. 

XIIl.— -iSVory of Le Fever. — Sternb. 
■^T was sometime in tbe summer of that year in which 
Dendermond was taken by the allies, when my uncle 
•by was one evening getting his supper, with Trim sit- 
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tiog behind hiiD) at a small sideboard — I saj sittiDg^or 
m consideration of the corporaUa lame knee (which 
sometimes gave him esquisite pain) — when my wncle 
Toby dined or supped alone, he would neyer suffer the 
corporal to stand: And the poor fellow^ veneration for 
hit master was such, that, with a proper artillery, my 
uncle Toby could have taken Dendtrmond itself^ with 
less trouble than he was able to gain thii poini over him ; 
for many a time when my uncle Tobjr supposed the cor^ 
poral's leg was at rest, he would look back, and detect 
him standing behind him, with the most dutiful respect; 
this bred more little squabbles betwixt them, than all 
other causes, for five and tweqty year^ together. 

He was one evening sitting thus at his supper, when 
the landlord of a little inn in the villagie came into the 
parlor, with an empty phial in his hand, to beg a glass or 
two of sack : 'Tis for a poor gentlehian — I think of ike 
army, said the landlord, who has been takes ill at my 
house four days ago, and has never held up his head 
since, ot had a desire to taste any thing till just now, that 
he has a fancy for a glass of sack, and a. thiii toast. — "1 
thiBk,'l8ays he, taking his hand from his forehead— r" It 
would comfort me." — - 

— li I could neither beg, borrow, nor buy such a thing' 
— added the landlord — I would almost steal it for the 
poor gentleman, he is so ill. — I hope he will still mend, 
continued he — we are all or us concerned for him; 
. Thou art a good natured soul, I will answer for thee^ 
cried iny uncle -Toby; and thoi« shalt drink the poor 

gentleman's health in a glass of sack thyself and take 

a couple of bottles with my ser?ice, and tell him be i» 
heartily welcome to*^them, and to a dozen more, i£ they 
will do him good. 

Though I am persuaded, said my Uncle Toby, as the 
landlord shut the door, he i« a very compassionate fellpw^ 
Tyinr. — ^yet I cannot help entertaining a high opibion 
his guest too ; there must be som'ething more than cosi 
mon in him, that, in so short a time, should win so muc' 
upon the affections of his host. — And of his whole familj 

■ led the corporal, for they are ail concerned for hi*"- 

p after him, said my uncle Toby — do Trim, and i 
[ he knows hianame. 
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I haye qiiite forgot it, truly, said the la»dlord, coming 
back into the parlor with the corporal — but I 6an ask 
hiswonagaia. — Has he a son with him, then? said my 
uncle Toby. A hoy, replied the landlord, of about eleven 
or twelve years of age ; — but the poor creature haa- tast- 
ed almost as little as his father ; he does nothing but 
mourn and lament for him, night aad day. He has not 
stirred from the bed side these two days. 

My uncle Toby laid down his knife and fork, and 
thrust his plate from before him, as the landlord gave him 
the account: And Trim, without being ordered, took 
them away, without saying one word, and in a few min- 
Qtes after, brought him his pipe and tobacco. 

Trim ! said my uncle Toby, I have a project in my 
head, as it is a bad night, of wrapping myself up warm 
in my roquelatre, and paying a visit to this poor gentle- 
man. Your honor's roquelaure, replied the corporal, 
has not once been had on since the night before your hon- 
or received your wound, when we mounted ^uard in the 
trenches before the gate of St. Nicholas ; — and besides, 
it is so cold and rainy a night, that, what with the roque- 
laure, and what with the weather, it will be' enough to 
give your ho%or your'death. I fear so, replied my uncle 
Toby ; but 1 am not at rest in my mind, Trim, since the 
account the landlord has given me — I wish 1 had not 
known so much of this affair — added my uncle Toby — or 
that I bad known more of it : — How shall we manage it? 
Leave it, an't please youivhonor, to me, quoth the corpor- 
al ; — I'll take my hat and sticl^ and go to the house, and 
reconnoitre, and act accordingly ; and I will bring your 
honor a full account in an hour. Thou shalt go, Trim, 
«aid my uncle Toby, and here's a shilling for thee to 
drink with his servant. I shall get it all out of him, said 
the corporal, shutting the door. 

It war not till my unole Toby had knocked the ashes 
)ut of his third pipe, that corporal Trim retcirned from 
the inn, and gave him the following account: 

I despaired at first, said the corporal, of being able to 
bring back your honor any kind of intelligence concern- 
ing the poor sick lieutenant— Is he of the , army, then ? 
said my uncle Toby. — He is, said the corporal — And in ^ 
ivhat regiment^ said my uncle T^by-^I'll tell your hon-^ 
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or^replied the corporal, every thing straight forward,, 
as I leafnt it.— Then, Trim, I'll fill another pipe, said 
my uncle Toby, and not interrupt thee ; — so sit doT^n aJt 
thy ease, Trim, in the window seat, apd begin thy story 
again. The corporal made his old bow, which generally 
spoke as plain as a bow could speak it, " Your honor is 
good ;" and having done that, he sat down, as he was or- 
dered — and began the story to my uncle Toby over a- 
gain, in pretty near the same words. 

I despaired at first, said the corporal, of being able to 
bring back anj intelJigence to j'^our honor, about the 
lieutenant and his son ; for when I asked where the ser- 
vant was, from whom I made myself sure of knowing ev- 
ery thing that was proper to be asked That's a right 

distiaction. Trim, said my uncle Toby — I was answered, 
an't please your honor, that he had no servant with himl 
— That he had come to the inn with hired horses ; — 
which, upon 6tiding himself unable to proceed (to join^ 
I suppose, the regiment) he had dismissed the morning 
after he came. If I get belter, my dear, said he, as he 
gave his purae to his son to pay the man — we can hire 
horses from hence. IBul alas i The poor gentlemaa will 
never get from hence, said the landlady to me, fori beard 
the death-watch all night long ;— and when he dies, the 
youth, his son, will certainly die with him j for he is bro- 
ken hearted already. 

I was hearing this account, contimed the corporal, 
when the youth came into the kitchen, to order the thin 
toast the landlord spoke of; but I will do it for my father 
myself, said the youth. Pray let me save you the troub- 
le, young gentleman, said f, taking up a fork for the pur- 
pose, and offering him my chair to sit down upon by the 
fire, whilst I did it. I belie re sir, said ha very modestly,! 
can please him b^st myself. — I am sure, said I, his honor 
will not like the toast the wor«^e for being toasted by an 
old soldier. The youth t#ok hold of my hand and in- 
stantly burst into tears. Poor joutb. ! said my lanclt To- 
by — he has been bred up from an infant in the army, ano 
the name of a soldier, Trim, sounded in his ears, like the 
name ©f a friend. * I wish Ihad him here. 

— I never, in my longest march, said the corpora: 
bud so great a mind to my dinner, as I had to cry wift 
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bim for compan j :-^ What coald lie the matter with me, 
mn't please jour honor? Nothing in the world, Trim, 
said mj uncle Tohj, bloiviiig his note — hot that theu art 
a good-natured fellow. 

When I gare him the toast, continued the corporal — 
I thought it was proper to tell Him I was captain Shan*- 
dj's serTant, and 'hat jour honor, (though a stranger) 
'was extremelj' concerned for his father; and that if there 
was any thing in your house or cellar — (and thou mifht- 
est haye added my purse too, said my uncle Toby)— «he 
was heartily welcome to it : He made a very low bow 
(which was meant to you honor) — but no answer — for 
bis heart was full — so he went up stairs with the toast ; 
1 warrant you, my dear, said I, as I opened the kitohen 
d«or, your father will be well again. Mr. Yorick's co- 
llate was smoking a pipe by the kitchen fire, but said 
ii#t a word, good or bad, to comfort the youth. I thought 
jt wrong, added the corporal — I think so too, said my 
Qiiclje Toby. 

When the Lieutenant had taken his glass of sack and 
toaot, he felt himself a little retited, and sent down into 
the kitchen, to let me hnow, that in .about ten minutes, 
he shauld be glad if I would step up stairs — I l^elieye,^ 

said the landlord, h.e is going to say his prayers fbr 

there was a book laid upon the chair, by hisb^d side, and 
aff I shut the door, I saw his son take up a cushion. 

1 thought, said the curate, that you gentlemen of the 
army, Mr. Trim, never said your prayers at all. I heard 
the poor gentleman say his praters last nigfht, said the 
landlady, very devoutly, and with mv own ears, or I could 
not have believed it. Are you sure of it? replied the 
curate. A soldier, an^t j>lease your reverence, said I, 
prays as oAen (of his own accord) as a parsen ; — and 
when he is fighting for his kiag, and for his own life, and 
for his honor too, he has the most reason to pray to God 
'' any one in the whole world. 'Twas well said of 

36, Trim, said my uncle Toby. But wht:n a soldier, 

^d I, an't please your reverence, has been standing for 
felve hours together, in the trenches, up to his knees 

cold water — or engaged, said I, for months together, ^^^ 
^ long and dangerous marches ; harrassed, perhaps, m ' 

I re«^ to ^y ; harraasing others td-Biorro w ;— ^d^acbn 
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ed here — coantermanded there — restin|r this Di|;ht ovct. 
apon his arD&s — beat up in his shirt the next — heoumbed 
in his joints — perhaps without straw in his tent to kneel 
on — he mustsaj his prayers h&w and when.he can. , I be* 
Here, said I — for I was piqued, quoth the corporal, for 
the reputation of the army —I believe, an't please your 
reyerenc*^, said I, that when a soldiergets tinie to pray — 
he prays as heartily as a parson — though not with all his 
fuss and hypocrisy. — Thou shouldsir not have said that. 
Trim, said my uncle Toby — for God only knows who is a 
hypocrite, and who is not. At the ^reat and general 
review of us all^ corporal, at the day of judgment — (and 
not till then) — it will be seen who have done their du- 
ties in this world, and who have not ; and we shall be ad- 
vanced. Trim, accordingly. I hope we shall, said Trimi 
— it is in the scripture, said my uncle Toby ; and I will 
show it thee, to-morrow :— In the mean time, we may de- 
pend upon it, Trim, for our comfort, said my uncU Tobj, 
that God Almighty is so good and just a governor of the 
w^ld, that if we have but done our duties in it — it will 
sever be inquired into, wheiher we have dene them in 
a red coat or a black one*: — I hope not, said the corpo- 
ral. — i^ut go on, Trim, Said my uncle Toby, with the 
story. 

When I \yent up, continued the Corporal, into, the 
Lieutenant^s room, which I did not do till the expiratioa 
of the ten minutes, he was laying in his bed, with his 
head raised ^pon his hand, his elbows upon the pillow^ 
and a clean white cambric handkerchief beside it : The 
youth was just stoo^uing down to take up the cushion up- 
on which I supposed he had been kneeling — the book 
was laid upon the bed — and as J)e rose in taking up the 
cushion with one hand, he t^ached out his other to take 
the book away at the same time. Let it remain there, 
my dear, said the Lieutenant. 

He did not offer to speak to me, tllPI had walked up 
close to his bed side : If you are Captain Shandy's ser- 
vant, said he, you must present my thanks to your master, 
with my little boy's thanks along with them, for his 
courtesy to me ;' if he was of Leven's— — said the Lieo- 

^t^ant. I told him your honor was- then, said he, I 

d three campaigns with him in Flanders, and ro;* 
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zoember him ; but Hit most likely, as I bad not the hon« 
of any acquaiatance with him, that he knows nothings of 
me. You will tell him, however, that the person hit 
g^ood nature has laid under obiigatinn to him, isLe Fever, 

a Lieutenant in Angus's; bat he knows me not — said 

he a second time, musing ; — possibly he may gij storj— 
added he — pray tell the Captain, I was the Ensign at Bre- 
da, whose wife was most unfortunately killed with a mus- 
ket shot, as she lay in mj arms in ray teat. — I remember 
the story, an't please your honor, said I, yery well. Do 
you so ? said he, wiping his eyes with his handkerchief — 

then well may I. la saying this, he drew a little ring 

out of his bosom, which seemed tied with a black riband 
ab«ut hi» neck, and kissed it twice — Hera, Billy, said he 
— the boy 3ew across the room to the bed side, and fal- 
ling down upon his kaee, took the ring in his hand, and 
kissed it too, then kissed bis father, and sat down upon the 
bed and wept. 

I wish, said my uncle Toby with a deep sigh — I wish, 
Trim, 1 was asleep. 

Your honor, replied the Corporal,is too much concern- 
ed; shall ] pour your honor out a glass of sack to your 
pipe 1 Do, Trim, said my uncle Toby. * 

I remember, said my uncle Toby, sighing again, the 
story of the Ensign and bis wife, and particularly well, 
that he as well as she, upon some account or other, (1 
forget what) was universally pitied by the whole regi- 
ment; but finish the story. 'Tis fiaished already, said 
the corporal, for 1 could stay no longer, so wished his 
honor a good night; young Le Fever rose from off the 
bed, and saw me to the bottom of the stairs ; and as we 
went down together, told me they had come from Ire- 
land, and were on their route to join the regiment in 
Flanders. But alas ! said the Corporal, the Lieutenant^s 
last day's march is over. Then what is to become of his 
poor boy? cried my uncle Toby. 

Thou hast left this matter short, said my uncle Toby 
to the Corporal, as he was putting him to bed, and I will 
tell the in what, Trim* In the first place, when thou 
mad'st an offer of my services to Le Fever, as sickness 
and travelling are both expensive, and thou knewest he 
was but a poor Lieutenant, with a son to subsist as well 
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as himself out of his pay, that thou didst not make an of- 
fer to him of my purse ; becaase ha<l he stood » need, 
thoQ knowest;; Trim, he had been as welcome to it as 
' myself. Year honor kaows, said the Corporal, I had no 
orders: True, qooth my uncle ^JT^by, thou didst very 
right, Trim, as « *oWwr, but certainly, very wrong as a 
man. 

In the second place, for which, indeed, thou hast the 
same excuse, continued my vncle Toby, when thon^of- 
feredst him whatever was i» my house, thou shouldst 
have offered him my h9u$eioo: A sick brother officer 
should have the best quarters, Trim, and if we had him 
with us, we could tend anJ look to him ; thou art an ex- 
cellent nurse thyself, Trim; and what with thy care of 
him, and the old woman^s and bis boy's and mine togeth- 
g£ther,we might recruit him again at once, and se^him 
upon his legs. 

la a fortnight or three weeies, added my uncle Toby, 
smiling, he might march. He will never march, an't 
please your honor, in this world, said the Corporal. He 
will march, said my uncle Toby, rising up from the side 
of the bed with one shoe off. An't please yeui honor, 
said the Corporal, be wiU never march but to hig grave. 
He shall tnarch, cried my uncle Toby, marching the foot 
which had a shoe on, though without advancing an inch, 
he shall march to his regiment. He cannot stand it, said 
the Corpoml. He shall be supported, said my uncle 
Toby. He'll drop at -ast, said' the Corporal, and what 
will become of his boj ? i\e shall not drop, said my un* 
cle Toby, firfnly. A well o'day,do what you can for himi 
said Trim, maintaining his poitit, the poor soul will die. 
He shall not die, by H n, cried my uncle Toby 

—The AccuswG Spirit, which flew up to Heaven's 
chancery with the oath,' blushed as he gave it ia : and 
the REOoRmKcr ANGEL^as he wrote it down, dropped a tear 
upon the word, and blotted it out forever. 

— My uncle Toby went toliis Kuroau, and put hi? purse 
into his pocket, and having ordered the Corjjoral to go 
early in the gioroing for a physician, he went to bed and . 
fell asleep. 

The sun looked bright the morning after, to every eye 
in the village but Le' Feter's and his afflicted son's; 
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the hand of death pressed heavy npon his eyelids, and 
hardly could the wheel at the cistern tarn rouivd its cir- 
. cle, when my uncle Toby, who had got up an hour be- 
fore his wonted time, .entered the Lieutenant's rt>om, and 
f?ithout preface or apology, sat himself down upon the 
chair upon the bedside, and independently of all modes 
and. customs, opened the curtain, in iSiesfpanner an old 
friend and brother officer would have done it, and asked 
bim how he did — how he had rested in the night-what 
uras his comp4aint— where was bis pain -andl what he 
could do to help him ? And without giving bim time to 
answer any one of these inquiries, went on and told him 
of the little plan which he had been concerting with the 
Corporal the night before for him. . 

— You shall 8:0 home directly, Le Fever, Kaid my un- 
cle Toby, to my house— and. we'll send for a doctor to 
see what's the matter— and we'll have an apothecary — 
and the Corporal shall be your nurse— and I'll be your 
servant, Le Fever. 

There was a frankness in my uncle Toby— not the «/"- 
ftct of familiarity, but the cawic of it — which let yen at 
once into his soul, arid showed you the goodness of his 
nature ; to this there was something « in his looks, and 
v^oice, and manner, superadded, which eternally beckon- 
ed to the unfortunate to come and take shelter under 
him ; so that before my uncle Toby had half finished 
the kind offers — he was • inaking to the father, had the 
son insensibly gressed up close io his knees and had ta- 
ken hold of -the breast of his coat, ahd was pulling it to- 
wards him. The blood and «?pirit ofLe Fever, which 
were waxing cold and slow within him, and were retreat- 
ing to their last citadel, the heart rallied back — the firm 
forsook his eyeS for a moment, he looked uf^ wishfully 
in my uncle Toby's face — ihfen casta ♦ookjup^n hi? boy. 
Nature instantly ebb'd again — the film returned to its 
>lace — the pulse flutteretl^ stopped — went on — throbbed 
—stopped ^gain — iQoved — jjtopped-vslian^ I go on ?— 
^o. . • ' 
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I. — TA« Shepherd and the Philosopher. 

REMOTE from cities, liv'd a swain. 
Unvex'd with all the cares of gain. 
His head was silver' d o'er with age. 
And long experience made him sage ; 
In summer's heat, and winter's cold, 
He fed his flock and penned the fold ; . 

His hours in cheerful labor flew, 
Nor envy nor ambition knew ; ' 
His wisdom and Jiis honest fame, 
Thrtwgh all the country rais'd hisnanw. 

A deep philosopher, (whose rules 
Of moral life were drawn from schools) 
' The shepherdf homely cottage sought ; , 
And thus cxplor'd his reach of thought. 
"Whence is thy leawaiag ? Hath thy toil 
O'er bftoks consum'd the midttight oil ? 
Hast thou old Gf eece and Rome survey'd, 
And the vast sense of Plato weigh'd ? 
Hath Socrates thy sotil refin'd ? 
And hast thou fathom'd Tally's mind? ^ 

Or, like the "wis^ Ulysses, thrown, 
By various fates'J ^ realms ^ui^^known ; 
Hast thou through many cities stray 'd, 
Their cwtoifns, llsiws and manners 'weigh'd ?. 
. The shepherd modestly replicJd, 
I ne'er th» path of learning try'd j ; 
Nor have"*! s>am'd in foreign parts, 
To 5(Bad mankind, their laws and arts ; ' • 
For man is praoflfe'd in disguise ; ^ 

He cheats the most discerning eyes ; , 

Who by that search shall wiser grow, 
' When we ourselves can nelfer know ? 
The litt]^ knowledge I have gain'-d, 
Was a]} from simple nature drain'd ; 
. Hence my^iffe's ijiaxims took their rise, 
Hence grew my sottled hate to vice. 

The daily^kbors of the b«ey 
. Awake nay soul lo industry^ 
Who can observe the carefo! anl,- ^ 
And aot prov&efor future want ? . 
My do^, {the truest of his kind) ^ \ 

With gratitude infl&es my mi^ ; * 
1 mark his tmc, his faithftil way. 
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And in my service copy Tray. 

In constancy and nuptial lore, 

j^eam roy duty from the dove. 
' ™ **®"» ^*io froip l*Je chilly air 

With pious wing protects her care. 

Add every fowl that flies at large, 

Instructs me in a parentis chaise. 
From nature, too, I take my rule - 

To shun contempt and ridicule. 

I never, with important air, 

In conversation overbear ; • ■ 

Can grave and formal pass for wise. 

When men the solemn owl despise ? 

My tongue within my lips I rein. 

For who talks much must talk in vain • • 

We from the woody torrent fly ' ** ' • 

Who listens !o the chattering pie >' ' 

Nor would 1 with fcZonious flight ' - " 

By stealth invade my neighbor's n-','f • 

Rapacious animals we h«te ; '^ * 

Kites, hawks and wolves deserv^heir fate * 

Do we not just abhorfence find * 

Against the- toad and serpent kind ^' • 

But envy, calumny and spite, 

Bear stronger venom in their bite • ♦ 

Thus eyery object of creation^ ' 

Can fiiniishbintsfor contemplation. 

And from the most minute and mfean 

A virtuous toind can morals glean. '•' 
Thy fame is Just, the sage replies: * *' 

Thy virtue proves thee truly wise. . ' 

Pride ofteii guides the author's pen • - 

Books as affected are as men : 

But he who studies nature's laws, 
• From certain truth his maxims draws • 

And those, without our schools, suffice 

To make men moral, good and wise. 

N Leven's bank, while free throve " 
And tune the rural pipe to love , 
I envied not the happiest swain ' 

That e^rer tro# th' Arcadian plain 
• ^"re^tream! inwhose^frampaTeiftwave ' 
My youthful limbs I'm wont to lave • 
No torrents stain thy -limpid seurce ; ' 
No rooks implode tby, dimpling oou Jse. 
That sweetly warble* o'erits bed, 
With wbite, round, polish'd pebbles spread ; 
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While, lightly pois'd, the scaly fcrood, 
In myriads cleave thy chrystal flood ; , 
The springing trout, in speckle^ pnde ; , 
The salmon, monarch of the tide ; 
The ruthless pike, intent on wat ; 
The silver eel, and mottled par. 
Devolving from thy parent hike, 
A charming maze thy waters makc,^ 
Byhowersof birch and groves of pme, 
And hedges flower'd with eglantme. » 

Still ojj thy banks, so gaily green, 
May'nnm'rous herds and flocks be seen : 
And lasses, chanting o'er the pail ; 
And shepherds piping in the dale ; 
And ancient faith, that knows no^uue ; 
And industry, e^BbrownM with toil ; _ - 

iCnd beart redolvM and hands prepar J, 
rbft blessings they enjoy to guard. ^ ^ 

llh^Odefrom ihemh Psalm. 

THE spacious firmament on high, 
Vith all the%lue etheri^l sky, 
And spangled^eavens, a shining frame, • 

Their great original proclaim. 

Th' unwearied sun from day to day, 

Does his Creator's powv display ; 

And publishes to^every land, . i 

The work of an Almighty hand, 
t Soon as tJie Evening shades pmvail, 

The mooH fakes up the WondVo^s tale, 

And nightly, to the list'ning e^rth, 

Repeats the story of her birth J • 

' Whilst allthe stars that round her bum, 

And all the planets in thesr turn, 

Cen&oi tl^e tidings as they roll, v 

And f pread the truth fnpui pole to pole. 

What though, in solemn siience, all 
Move r9und the dark terrestrial ball ? 
W hat Jlho^gh no real voice nor sound 
Amid the;?e raditint orbs be found ? - 
In |»aa|n'^^ar they all r^oioft^ 
An^Tifte!#brth a glorious yoio«, 
Foreter siRgingf,'as they shine, 
**The hand that made us is tlivme." 

IV.— Rural Charms^ 
WEET Avhum I loveliest village of the plain! 
Where health and plenty cheer'd tjielabVivg swain ;. 
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Inhere smiliBg spring its earliest yisits paid^ 
And parting summ^r^s ling^'riiig glooms delayed : . 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease ! 
Seats of my youth, when ev'ry sport could please ! 
How often have I lei terM o'er 'ihy green, 
'Where humble happiness endear'd each sceae 1 
How often have I paus'd on every charm ! 
The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, ' 

The never failing brook, the busy mill, 
The decent church, thattopp'd the neighboring hill ; 
The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath tlie shade, 
For talking age aad whisperiog lovers made. 
How often have 1 h?es6'd the coming day, 
"When toil, remitting, lent its turn to play, 
And all tjie villaj e train from labor free, 
I^d up tlieir sports beneath the spreading t^ee ! 
Whileonany a pastime circled in the ehade, 
The young contending *&s the old surveyed : 
And many a gambol frolid'd o'er the ground. 
And slights of art and feats of strength went round ; 
And still, as each repeated pleasure tir»d. 
Succeeding sports the mirthftil band inspired : 
The dancing pair, that simply sought renolfii, 
By holding out to tir^ each other down ; 
The swain, mistrnstJess of his smutted face, 
While secret laughter titter'd round the place ; 
The bashful virgin's sidelong looks of love. 
The matron's glance, that would those looks reprove. 

Sweet was the sound, when oft at evcnins^s close, * 
Up yonder hill the vilkge murmur ^rose. ^ 
- There a.« I pass'd with careless steps and slow, 
The ifiingling notes came soften'd from below. 
The swain responsive as the milkmaid sung ; 
The sober herd that low'd.to m^et their ^p^ng ; 
The noisy geese that gabbled o'er the pool ; 
The playful children just let loose.from school ; 
The watch dog's voice, that bay'd the whisp'ringwind ; 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vac&nt mind ; 
Theseall, in «ofJt confusion, sought the shade, ' .^ 
And fill'd each pause the nightingale had made. 



V. — Tlie Painter who plmsed J^obedycnd every Body. 

LEST men slispec^ jrour ,tale' untrue, 
Keep probability-iii view ; * 
The traveller, leaping o'er those bounds, 
The credit of his book* confounds : 
WhpwHh liis tongue hath, armies routed, 
Mikes e^en his royal coiira^ doubted. 
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But flatt'ry never seems absurd ; 
The flatter'd alwa^^take yaar word ; 
Impossibilities seem jus ; 
Thejr take the strongest praise on trust. 
Hyperboles, though e'ep so great, 
Will still copae short of self conceit. 

So vsry like a painter drew, 
That every eye the .picture knew ; 
He hit complexion, feature, air, 
80 just that life itself was there : 
No flattery with his colors litid, 
The bloom restored the faded maid •; 
He gare each muscle all its strength ;, 
The mouth, the chin, the nose's length, 
His honest pencil touch'd with truth, 
♦ And mark'd the date of age and youth. 
He lost his friends ; his practice fail'd, 
Truth should not always be reveal'd; , 
In dusty pile« his pictures lay, 
For no one sent the second day. ^' 

. Twohusto'8,fraught with every grace, 
A yenus' and Apollo^s face, 
He plac'd in ,v»ew, resolvM to please, 
W*roever sat, he drew from these ; 
From these corrected every feature, 
' And spirited each awkward creature. 
, All things were set ; the hour was come, 
His palette ready o'er his thumb : 
My Lord appjar'd and seated right, 
In prpper attitude aUfj light, "^ 

The painter looked, he sketch'd the piece ; 
Then dipp'd his pencil, talk'd of Greece, 
Of Titian's tmts, of Guide's air, 
**Those eyes,.my Lord, the spirit there, 
Might well a Raphael's han4 rlqnire, 
To give them all the native fire ; 
The features, fraught Vith sense and wii. 
You'll grant, are very hard to hit : 
' But yet, with patience you shall view , ^ 
A% muci as paint or art can do : 
Observe the worl§^" — My Lord replfed, 
*'Till now 1 thoughtlaoy mouth was wide ; 
Besides, my nose is somewhat long ^ 
Dear sir, for m^ 'tis far too young."' 
'' O pardon me^'^the artist ctied^ 
*' In this, we painters must decide. 
Srhe piece e'en common eyes must strike; 
I'll \|^rrant it extremely Kke." 
My Lordexamm'dit anew, 
Ko looking-glass seemM half "80 true; 
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A lady came. With \K>irowM fpnfBt^ 
He from bis Venus drew her face ; 
Her loTer praisM the paintei^ art^ 
So like the picture in bis heart ! 
To every age sbme charm he lent ; 
E'en beauties were al most con tent« 
Through all the town his art they praisM, 
His custom grew, his price was raised, 
Had he the real likeness shown, 
Would any man the picture own ? 
But when thus happily he wrought. 
Each found the likeness in his thought. ^ 

VI. — Diversity of the Hutnan Character. 

YIRTUOUS and yicious every man must be, 
Few in th^ extreme, but all in the degree ; 

The rogue and fool by fits, are fair and wise, 

And e^en the best, by fits what they despise. 

'Tis but by part we follow good or ill. 

For, Vice or Virtue, Self directs it still : 

Each indivldualseeks a several goal ; 

But Heaven^s great view is one, and that the whole. ' 

That counterworks each folly and caprice ; 

That disappoints th' effect of every vice ; * f 

That happy frailties ta aU ranks applied — . 

Shame to the virgin, to the matron pride, * 

Fear to the statesman, rashness to tlie chief. 

To kings presumption, and to crowds belief. 

That Virtue's end from vanity can raise, ^ 

Which seeks no interest, no reward but prafsei; * 

And build on wants and on defect^ of mind, 

The joy, the peace, the glory of mankind. . 
Heaven, foriring each on other to depend, ' 

A master, er a servant, or a friend, 

Bids each qh other for ass^tance call. 

Till one man^s weakness grows the strength of all. 

Wants, frailties, passions, dioser stHl ally 
^Tiie common int'rest or endear flie tie. 
* To those we owe true friendship, love sincere, 

Each homefelt joy that life inherits here ; 

Vet from the same, we learn, in it^ decline, ' 

Those joys, those loves, those iht?rests fb resign, 

Taught, half by reason, half by mere decay, 

Te welcome death a^d calmly pa?s away. 

Whatever the passion, kntfwledge, fay fe or pelf. 

Not one would change his neighbor witfr himself. 

The learned is happy, nature to explore. 

The fool is happy that he knows no caore ; ^ . 

The rich is ha^py.in the- plenty given, 

-The poor con^nts him jirith4he cafe of heaven : 
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See the blind begg^ar 4ftiice, the cripple stngr, 
The sot a hero, lunatic a king ; 
The starving obymist in his golden yiews 
Supremely blest, the poet in his muse. 

See some strange comfort every state attend, 
And pride, bestewM on all, a common friend ; 
See some fit passion ev'ry age supply, 
Hope traYels through, nor quits us when we dicr 

Behold the child^ by nature^s kindly law, 
FleasM with a rattle, tickled with a straw ; 
ISome livelier plaything gives his youth delight, 
A little louder, but as empty quite ; 
Scarfs, garters, gold, amuse his riper stage. 
And cards and counters are the toy? of age : 
FleasM with this bauble still, as that before, 
Till tir'd he sleeps and life''Svpoor play is o'er. 

Meanwhile opinion gilds, with varying rays. 
Those painted clouds that beautify our days ; 
Kach want of happiness by hope suppled. 
And each vacuity of sense by pride. 
These build as fast as knowledge can destroy : 

Jn folly's cup still laughs tbo bubble, joy: ] 

One prospect lost, another still we gain. 
And not a vanity is given in vain : 

E'en me^ self-love becomes, by force divine, ^' 

The scale to roeasuie others' wants by thine. 
See ! and confess, one comfort still must rise ; 
'Tis this : Though man's a fool, yet G«d \% wise. 

v; -' VII.— y^e ToiZc^ ^ \ 

AND now, unveil'd, tlie toilet stands displayed, >! 

Each silver vas«j in mystic order Irid. . j 

First, Bob'din white, the nymph intent adores, | 

With head uncovered, the cosmetic powers. i 

A heavenly image in the glass ap^^ears ; 

To thjft she benclb; to that her eje she rears. ^ i 

Til' inferior^riestess, at the altar's side, | 

Trembling, begins the sacred rites of pride. ' i 

Unnumber'd treasures ope at oBc^aitd here j 

» The various offerings of the world appear ; 

From each she nicely culls, with curious toil, \ 

: And decks tbegoddess wi^ the glittering spoil. 
^ This casket lndia»| jHowing gefti unlocks, 
And all Arable breathes from yondej box. ^ 
The tortoise, bere^l^ndel^phafttunrte, * 
Trap3form,'d (6 oombs, the speckled and the ivliite ; ' 
Here file* of pins extend their shining rows, 
Fuffs, .powders, 5>at£^es, biblefi, bi|letdoiac. .. , 

Now^awfulbeau^ puts on all its arsMf^ • , • j 

The fair, each moment, lises in her charms, < 
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Repairs her imiks, awakena every gfaoe^ 
And calk forth all the wenderi ef her face* 

; VIH.— 7%« Nermit 

FA R in a wrW, unknovm to public view. 
From joiith to ngfe, a vev'rend hermit grew. 
The mosa his bed, the cive his hamble cell. 
Hit food the fruifs, hia drink the chryaf^l well : 
Remote from man, witif Ood he pass'd the days 
Prayer all his business, all hi^ pleasure praise. • 

A life so sacred, such serene repose. 
Seemed heaven itielf, till one suggestion rose ; 
That vice should trinmph, virtue vice obey ; 
Thus sprung some doubt of Providence^s sway. 
His hopes no more a certain prospect boast, . 
And all the tenor of his soul is k>5t. 
So, when a ;3mooth eipanse receives^jmprest 
Calm nature^s image on its watery breast, 
Down bend the banks ; the trees, depending grow; 
And skies, btneatb, with answering colors g^ow: 
Butif a stone the gentle sea divide, 
Swift ruffling circles curl, on evVy side; 
And ghmm'ring fragments of a broken san. 
Banks, trees ai^d skies In thick disorder run. 

To clear this doubt ; to know the world by l^bt; 
To find if books or swains rejsort it right ; , 
(For yet by swains alone the world he knew, 
Whose feet came wandering o'er the nightly dew. W 
He quits bis cell ; the pilgrim staff he bore, ^ 
And fix'd the scallop in his.haf before ; 
Theu, with the sun a risiug journey went, 
Sedate to think, and watching each event. 

The morn was wasted in the pathless grass, 
And long and loathsome was the wild to pass : 
But when the southern sun had warmM the day • 
A youth came boasting o'er the crossing Vay i * 
His raiment decent, liis complexion (air, > ' 

And soft, in graceful ringlets, wavM his hair. • * 

Then near approadiing^ FIther, hail ! hp crvM • 
A'nd hail I my son, the rev'rend sire replji^": * . 
Words follow'd words ; from question answer flow'd • 
And-talk of various kind deceived the road ; * ' . 

Till, each with other pleas'^, and loth to part, 
While in their age they differ, join in heart. 
Thus stands an aged 'elm in ivy*boundj • 
Thas youlhfiil ivy clasps <in elin aroundf. 

Now sunk the .sun ; ^e chwing hour of day 
Came onw^d, mantkd ^»er>ith sober gray i 
Nature, in silence, bid the wtfrld.repo&e ; ' 
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When, near the road, a ttateljr palace rose t 

There, by the mooti, through ranks of trees they pass, 

Whose verdure jcrovru'd their sloping sides of grass. 

It chano^d the noble master of the dome 

Still made his house the wand'ring stranger^s home : 

Tet still, the kindness, from, a thirst of praise, 

Prov'd the vain flourish of expensive ease. 

The pair arrive ; the liv'iy'd servants wait, 

Their lord receives them at the pompous gate ; 

A (able ^rofins with costly, piles of food ; 

And all is more than hospitably goed. 

Then, led to rest, the day's long toil they drown, 

Deep sunk in sleep, and silki and Leaps of down* 

At length 'tis morn ; and at the dawn of day, 
Along the wide canals the zephyrs play ; 
fresh o'er the gay parterres, the breezes creep, 
And shake *fhe neighb'ring wood to banish sleep. 
Vp tise the guests obedient to the call i 
An early bafiquet deck'd the splendid halli 
Rich luscious wine a golden goblet grac'd, 
Which the kind master forc'd the guests to taste* 
Then, pleasM and thankful, from the porch they gOY 
And, but the landlord, none.had cause of woe ; 
.His Qup ^as vanisbM; for in secret guise. 
The youfigeir guest purloin'^ thegUtt'ring pri^* 

As one who sees a serpent in his way, 
Gliflt'ning and basking in the Rummer ray. 
Disordered stops, to shun the danger near, 
Theti walks with faintness on, andjooks with fear } 
So seem'^he sire, whed^ far upon the road, * 

TI16 diiny spoil his wily partner show'd. 
He stopt with silence, walkM with trembling heart, 
And'^mnch he wish'd, but durst not ask to part : 
Mttri^Ving he lifts his eyes, and thinks it hard, 
That gen'rous actions meet a base reward. 

"" -While thus fiey pass, the sun his glory shrouds. 
The ohanging skies hang out their sable clouds ; 
A sound in irir presag'd approaching rain, 
And bea«ts to i^overt scud afro^the plain. 
Warn'd by the' signs, the wandVing pair retreat, 
,To seek for shelter in a Neighboring seat. 
^ 'Twas fcknil>witb tarr<9t|.<on a rising g^vnd ; 
And ibtrong and Jarge, and animprov^ around ; 
Its owner's t(g|nper, tlm'rous and seTere,^ ^ 

Unkind' and ^ipii|g, caxi^d a desert there. 
Asjiear the mi(|es?s heavy doors they drew, 
Fjerce^ising gusts with sudden fury blew ; 
. The ^nibble l|ghtning, mix:^d wH^ showflMrs, Jt^egan, . - 

Andio'er their heads load rolling tlMnderran* 
Qere long they knookj bat knock or call Ip. rain. 
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Driven by the wind, and batterM by thc'p^in. 
At length, some pity warin'd th^ master^s breast ; 
('Twaatben his tbreshbold first recci^'d a guest ;) 
Slow creaking turns the door, with jealous care, 
And half he welcomes in the shiv'riog pair. 
One frugal faggot lights the naked walls, 
And nalure^s fervor through tbeir limbs recals ; 
Bread of the coarsest sort, with meagre wine, 
(Each hardly granted) serrM them both to dine ; 
And when the tempest first appearM. to ceaso^ 
"A ready waminj; bid them part in peace. 
V^ith still remark, the pond'^hng hermit viewMi 
In one so rich, a life so poor and mde : 
And why should such (within himself he cryM) 
Lock the lost wealth, a thousand wantbesider? 
But, ^hat new marks of wonde'r sooB took place, 
In every settling feature of his face, 
When, from his vest, the yonng companion bdre 
That cup, the ^nVous landlord owned before, 
And paid profusely with the precious bowl, 
Th« stinted kindness of his churlish soul ! 
But, How the clouds in airy tumult fiy : 
The sun, emerging, op^s an azure sky } 
_ A fresher green the smelling leaves display, • * 

And glittering as they tremble, cheer. the day : ^ 
The weather courts them from the po^ retreat ; 
And the glad master bolts the wary gate. *" 

While hence tbey walk, the pilgrim^s bosom wrought ' 
With all the travail of uncertain thonghf. 
. His partner^s acts without their cause appear-r- - - 

''Twas there a vice.^and seem'^d a madness here. 
Detesting that, and pitying this, he goes, 
Lost and confounded with the various shows. 

Now night^s dim shades agaiu involve the sky — > 
Again the wanderers want a place to lie — >*^ 

Again they search, and find a lodging nig!! — ) 

The soil improved around — the mansion neat—- 
And neither poorly lew, nor idly great : * . 

It seemM to speak its ntfst^'s torn of mind — * 
Content, and not for praise, but cirtuef'kind. 
Hither the walkers turn with weiry> feet ; /* 

Thenblcss them^njidn, andthe-mjttter gieei*-, ' ''- 
Their grcetkig fair, Tbestow'd f?ith modest guise, 
The courteous waster hearjf> and thus replies. 

Without a vain, without a griming hearty ' 
To hlkn who.^iv€s m all, I yield h part * 
Frora'Tiim you comp,'^rom him accept it here — ^ 
A frank and spbeninore 0iao costly cheer. 
He spbke ; And fc»de^be welcome (ablp*preal ; 
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Then f alk'd of Wrfue lill the time of b^d ; 
When the grave household round his hall rep&ir, 
Warn'd by the bell, «nd dose the house with prayer. 
At length the wrrld, renew'd by calm repose^ 
Was strong for toil ; the dappled mora arose ; 
Befor^ the pilgrims part, the youngster crept 
Near the clos'd crftdlc, where an infant slept, 
And writh'd his neck ; the landlord's little pride-- 
O str^i»ge return 1— grew black, andgaspM and died. 

• Horror of horrors ! what ! his only son ! 

How look'd our hermit when the deed was done I 
Not hell, tiiough helPs black jawsin sunder part^ 
And breathe blue fire, could more assault his heart. 

Confus'd, and struck with silence at the deed. 
He flies ; but trembling, fails to fly wHh speed. 
Hissteas the youth pursues. The country lay 
Perple^t'd with roads ; a servant showM the way. 
A river cross'A tlie path. The passage o?er - . 

Was nice to find ; the servant trod before $ 
' Long arms of oak an open bridge supply'd, 
And the deep waves, beneath the bending glide. 

* The youth, who seem'd to watch a time to sin, 
Approached the careless guide, and thrust him in : 
Plungmgte falls ; and rising, lifts his head ; 
Then flashing, turns, and sinks among the dead* 

Wtfd sparkling rage inflames the fdthejrVeyes ; 
He bwsts the bands of fear, and madly cries, 

Detested wretch! But sdarce his speech began 

When the strange partner jseemM no longer man ; 
His yonthfnli"»ce grew more serenely sweet, ^ 
His robe turnM white, and flowM upon his feet ; 
Fair wunds of radiant points invest his hair, 
Celestidl odors breathe thj-ough purpled ^ir ; 
And wing5, whose colors gUttered on the day, . 
Wid^'at his baqjc. their gradual plumea display. 
Thft^form eiherial bursts upon his sight, 
And moves kt aW ^^e ra^'jesty of light. 

thbugh.lond, at first, the pilgrim's passion grew, 
fcucTden heg^jz'd, and wist notVhat to do ; 
Surprise, in secret chainsv his word su^ends^ 
And- in a ©a^ra. his sefiled temper ends. 
But silence hete the beauteovis angel bsoke : , 
The voice of mustc ravish'd as he spoke. ^ ^ 

Thy prater, Uy^raise, thy life, to vice Unknown,. ^ 
•veet memorialjise before the throne : ' • 
se charm? success.in our bright r^ien fin*, 
.xA^ force an angel down to cairn thy mhid. * - ^ 
i^^or this commissioned, 1 forsook Ae i^y f /• • , 

Nay, cease to kn^el, thy A^llqw servant f. ^ ' • 

Then know fh^ trvrfh|jtf government diyinc, 
And let llie%3<6cruf^s be nolong^r^thinie. 
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The Mi&er jastly olaims that world he made ; 

In this the r^t 0/ ProTidence » laid ; 

Its sacred majesty, through all, depends 

On using second means to work his endsy 

'Tis thus withdrawn in state from human eye. 

The Power exerts his attributes on high ; 

Your actions uses, nor controls your wiU, 

And bids the doubtiog sons of men be still. 

What strange events can strike yfiih more surprise. 

Than those which lately struck thy wond'ring eyes ? 

Yet, taught by these, confess th' Almighty just. 

And where you can't unriddle, learn to trust 
The great, vain man, who far'd on costly food, 

Whose life was too luxurious to be good ; * 

Who made his ivy stand with goblets shine. 
And forcM his. guests to morning draughts of wine ; 
Has, with the cup, the graceless custoq^ lost, 
^nd still he welcomes, but with less of cost.^ 

The mean suspicious wretch, whose bolted doof 
Ne'er mov'd in pity to the wand'ring poor ; 
With him I.Ieft the cup, to teach his mind, 
That heaven can bless, if mortals will be kind, ' * 
Conscious of wanting Worth, he views the bowl, « 
And feels compassion touch his grateful soul. - « 
Thus artists melt the sullen ore of lead, 
With heaping coals of fire upon its head : 
in the kind warmth the^mefal learns to glew, * 

And- lodse from dross the silver runs below. 
Long had our pious friend in virtue trod, 
But now Ihe child half wean'd his heart frmn God ; 
(Child of his age) for him he liv'd in pain. 
And measured back his steps to earth again. 
To what excesses !!lad his dotage ran ? ' 

ButGodf to save the father, tQok^the son. « 

To all, but thee, in fits, he seemM to go, . • 
And 'twas my miffistry to deal the bloW. 
The poor fond parent humbled in the dust. * t ♦ • 
Now owns, in tears, the punishment wbs jiJlt. ^ 

But how had ajj his^orttoie felt a wreok, ' 

Had that false servant sped in safety feack ! « 
This night his treasured heaps he itieaut to steal. 
And what a fiind,oC,cJia'rity wmi^d fail ! 

Th,u8 heaven instructs thy. mind ! iThii trial o'er, 
Depart in peace, resign, and siu no moru. 

Oil sounding pinions b«rfi tho youih witficlrexv, 
The sage stood woijd'ring as the s'cnf ^ n* w. 
Thus leaked Klisha, when 10 mount im high, 
Bis masttr topfe tlifi chliriot of the sky : 
'The fiery pomp^ as^nding, left the view ; 
The prophet gazM, and wilb'd to foUo^ t&o. 
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The bending hermit here a "prayer begun : 
*' Lord, »8 in heaven, on earth thy will be done,*' 
Then, gladly turning, sought his ancient place, 
' And passM a life of piety and peace. 

IX. — On ikt death of Mn, Mason. — Mamk^ 

TAKE, holy earth ! all that my soul holds dear : 
Take that best gift, which heaven so lately gave ; 
To BristoPs fount I bore, with trembling care, 
Her faded form. She bowM to taste Oie wave, 

And died. . Does youth, doesbeattty read the line 

Does symp athe tic fear their breast alarm ? 
Speak, dead Maria ! breathe a strain divine ; 

E'en from the grave thou shalt have power to charm. 

Bid them be chaste, be innocent like thee ; 

Bid them in dufy^s spjiere, as meekly move : 
And if^as fair^ from vanity as free. 

As firm in friendship, and as fond in love ; 

Tell tl^^m, though His an awful thing 4o die, 

('twas e'en to thee) yet the dread path once trod, 

Heavd^ lifts lis everlasting portals high, 

And bi08 the ^' pure in heart behold their God." 

X. -Extract from M Temple of Fame— Pope. 

ABOUND these wonders as 1 cast atoek. 
The trumpet sounded abd the temple shook ; 
And all the nations summonM at the call, 
From different quarters fill the spacious hall. " 
' Of various^ongues the mingled sounds were heard ; 
In variptt^garbs promiscuous throngs^ ppear' d : ' 
Millions of suppliant crowds the shrme sitend, 
And alljjegrees before the goddess bead; 
ThetK>or, the rich, the valiant and the sage, - 
And boastigg yottth, and narrative old age. 

•First, at.the shrine, the learned world appear^ 
* And fb the goddess thus prefer their prayer : 
^ Long havg we sought t^instruct and please mankind, 
With tftudie$ pate, and midnight vigils'nlind : 
But thank'd by few, rewarded yet by none, 
We here appeal to thy superior thnflie ; 
On wit and learninf^ the just prize beslpw, , 

For fame is all we must expect below." 
^ goddeAS hKardi and bid the muses raise ' 
golden trumpet of ^termd praise» 
f rutn pole to pole the ipinds diffuse the softnd, •' 
*«d fill the circait of the world around : « 
t all at once, as thunder beeaks the cloudy 
9 notec at first were ratheir sweet than'ioiid : 
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Py jast degrees tbey eTery moment rise, 
Spnad round the eartb, and gain upon (he tldei. 

N^xt tbete^ (he good and just, an awful train, 
Thus on their kneel, address the sacred fane : 
^^ Since living virdie is with envy cursed, 
And the best men are treated as the worst, 
Do thou, just goddess, call our merits fortb^ 
And give each deed th^ exact iotrinsic worth.^* 
'^ Not wit^i bare justice shall your acts be crown'd, 
(Said Fame) but high above desert renown'd, 
LUt fuller notes th^ applauding world amaze, 
A6d the loud clarion hbor in your praise." 

A troop came next, who crowns and armor wore. 
And proud defianoe iu their looks they bore. 
^* For thee (they cry'd) amidst alarms and strife, 
We sail'd in tempests down the stream of life $ 
For thee, whole nations fiUM with fire and blood, 
And swam to empire through the purpl^ flood* '• 
Those ills we dar^d thy iaspiration own ; 
What yirtue seemed was done for thpe alone.^' ^ 
** Ambitious fool ! (the quecnieplPd and frownM) 
Be all your deeds in dark oblivion drowned ; 
There slei^p forgot, With mighty tyrants gone, * 
Your statues moulder^, and your names unknowp." 
A sudden clon4 straight snatched them from m^ sight, 
And each majestic phantom sunk in night.' 

Then camo the smallest tribe^I yet had seen ; 
Plain was (heir di^ss, an^ modest was theirmein s 
•• Great idol of man^nd, wj. never claim ^ • 
The praise of merit, nor aspire to faaie i 
But, safe in desarts from the applause of men. 
Would die unheard c^ as we livM unseen. * 
*Tis all We beg thee, to conceal from Sight,^ 
Those acts of ^odsess which themselves requjjte. 
O ! let tts still the saored joy {Hirtakef 
To follow virtue e'en far virtue's sake.*' 
*' And live there men who slirht immortal lame? « 
Who, then, with incense shall adore oa> nanve ? ■ 
But, mbrtals^know, 'tis still our greatest pride, 
Tq- blaze those virtues which the good would-faide.* . •• 
Rise, mases, rise f*add all yonr tuneful breath, 
These must not sleep in dturkness and in dealb." ' 
Shc'said. In air the trembling music floats. 
Aid, on the winds t^mphant swell the notes ; 
So soft, though higb ; so load, and yet so clear* ' 
E'en list'ning angels lean from heaven io hear; 
To farthest shores the ambi;osial spirit^s, 
Sweet ta thf world, and grateful to the skies. 

XL — Panegyric on Great Britain. — T])ohp«ok. 

HEAVENS ! whai & goi^Iy prospect spreads around, 
Of hwis and <?ale8, apd woods, andjawns, and spircr 
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And glitrring towns, and gilded ttreains, till all 
The stretching landscape int« smoke decays ! » 
Happy Britannia ! where the Queen of Arts, 
Inspiring vigor, Liberty abroad 
Walks, upconfinM, even to thy farthest cots, 
A nd scatters plenty with unsparing hand, 
Rieh is thy soil, and merciful thy clime ; * 
Thy streams unfailing in the sunimer^s drought, 
UDmatchM tliy guardian oaks ; thy rallies loat 
With golden waves ; and on thy mountains flocks 
Bleat numberless ; while, roving round their sides. 
Bellow the blackening herds in lusty droves. 
Beneath, thy meadows glow, and rise unequallM 
Against the mower's scythe. On every hand 
Thy villas shine. Thy country teems wXth wealthy 
And property assures it to the swain, 

FleasM and unwearied in his guarded toil. 
Full are thy cities witli the sons of art — 
And trade and joy, in every buwf street, 

Mingled are heard ! even dnidgery himself, / 

As at the car he sweats, or dustf hews 

The pajace stone, looks gay. The crowded ports. 

Where rising masts,«an endless prospect yield, 

VV ith labor bum, and echo ^o the shouts 

Of hurried sailor, as he hearty waves 

His lastad^u, and lopsening every sheet, 

Kesigni^the f preadmg vesael to the windt 

Bold, prm and graceful are thy gen*rou^outh, 
. By l*ardshi^ sinew'd, and by danger fir'd. 

Scattering the nations w|iere they go ; and first * 

Or on the listed^lain, or stormy seas. 
^ Mild are thy glories too, as o'er tb« plains 

Of thriving peace thy thou artful sires preside; 

fn genius and substantial learning, higl^ ; 

For every virtue, every worth renownM ! ' 

Sincere,* plain -hearted, hospitable, kind ; 

Yet like the mutl'ring thunder, when protok'd, . 

The dread of t^^rants, and the sole resource . 

Of those that under grim oppression gToan. 
Thy sons of Glory many !. Alfred thine, 

In whom thw splendor of heroic war, 

Andmore^ieroic peace, ivhcn gbvern'd well. 

Combine ! whose hallowed i^ame (he. Virtues iJbint, • 

And hi» own Muses Jt>ve ; the best, of kings ! - '^ 

Wi!h him thy Edwards pnd thy Henrys shine^ 

Names de^to famp ; the first -whii^deep impresjr'd 

On haughty Gavil tHe terror of thy arms, .^ 
' That awes her genius still. In states|p,en thou. 

And patriq.ts fertile.. Thine a stead v More, 
''^^ gcnVous, though mistaken zeal, 
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Withstood a brutal ijnnVs uwfbl r^ ; 

Inke Cato firm, like Arittides jiitt, 

Like rigid Cincinnatus moblj poor, 

A dauntless soul erect, who smiPd on death* 

A Hampden too b tMne, illustrioos land I 

Wise, strenuous, firm, of nnsubmitting soul ; 

Who stenun^ the torrent of a downwsurd age, 

To slavery prone, ^d badd thee rise again, 

In all tbjr native pomp of freedom bold. - 

Thine is a Bacon ; hapless in his choice ; 

Unfit to stand the civil storm of state, 

And through thc^ sm^th barbarity of courts, 

tVith firm but pliant virtue, forward still . 

To urge his course ; him for the stndious shade 

Kind nature formM, deep, comprehensive, dear, 

Exact and elegant ; in one rich seal, 

Plato t)ie Stagyrite, apd Tully join'd. 
I Let Newton, pure intelligence, whom God 
. To mortals lent lo trace his boundless works 

From laws sublimely simple, speak thy fame 

In all Philosophy. Fer lofty sense. 

Creative fancy and inspection kf:en,i- * 

, ^ Through the deep windings of the human heart ^ 
Is not wild ?hakespeare thine and nature''s boast? 
Is not each great," each aimable Muse ^ 

Of classic agfs in thiy Milton met? ,, 

A genius universal as his theme : 

Afitonishiug as chaos, as the bloom * "^ 

Of blowing Eden fair, as heayc* sublimo'. 

May my song soften, as thy Daughter^ 1, . 
Brit&nnia hail ! for beauty is their own, * 
The feeling^heart, simpUcitj of life, '' 

And elegance, and taste ! the faultless form, 
ShapM by therhand of harmony ; tU«? check, 
Where the live jcrimson, through the native white, . • , 
Soft shooting, o'er the face diffuses bloom, ^ 

An^ erery nameless grace ; the parted lip. 
Like the red rose bud moist with morning dew, 
Breathing delight; and, under flowing jet, ^ 
Or sunny ringlets, or of eircling brown, - ' 
The neck glight shaded, aiid the swelling breasf ; • 
Tha look resistless, piercing to the |onl, 
- And by the soul WormM, when drest in love 
She sits high smiling m the conscious eye. 

. Island of bliss ! amM-thi^ subject s«as, ^ 
Th^t thunder round thy rocky coasts s^t up, 
At once the won*r, terror and delight 
Of distant nations, whose femotesf^hores 
Can soon be shaken by thy nayityarm ; ^ 

Ndl to be shoojc thyself, but all ta^saults* 

'T2 . * i 
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Baffling, as thy hoar df^ tke load sea wave. 
O Thou ! by whose aln^hW bo^, the scale 
Of empire rises, or alternate mda^ 
Send forth thy saviB^ Tirtue* round the land, 
In bright patrol ; whxte Peace, and social Love ; 
The tender lookiag Cbajrity, int^ 
On gentle deeds, and sbedding tears thro^ smiles.; 
Undaunted Tri^tii and dignity of mind ; 
Courage composed and keen — sound Temperance, 
Healthful in heart and look — clear Chastity, 
IfVith blushes and reddening as she moves along, 
DisorderM at the deep regard she draws— 
Rough industry^—- Activity untird, 
With copious life informed, and all awake— 
While in the radiant front, superior shines 
That first paternal virtue. Public Zeal — 
Who throws o'« all an equal wide survey, 
And» ever musing en the commdn weal, 
Still labors glorious with seme great design* 

XII. — Hipnn to ike Deity^ on the Seasons of the Year, — Is. 
fllHESE, aft they cliange. Almighty Father, these 
JL Are hui, the varied God, The rolling year ^ 

Is fuliof thee. Forth in the pleasing Spring 
Thy beauty^ walks, tisy tenderness and love. 
Wide flu^h the fields— the softening air is balm — 
E<Jhe tbe mountains round— the forest smiles, 
And every ffense, and every joy. 
Then comes the glory iiNthe ^umiber months^ 
With %ht and Jtaat refulgent. Then thy sun 
Shoot&full perfeflition thfough the swelling year. 
And oft thy voice in dreadful thunder speaks 9 
And oft at 4£iwn, deep noon or falling eve. 
By brooks and groves, and hollow whisperfbg gales. 
Thy bounty shjnes in Autumn unconfin^d. 
And spreads a common feast for all that live. 
In Winter awfc*th||i ! wit* clouds and storms * 
Around thefe thrown — tempest o'er tempest roll'd i 
Majestic darkness !_ on the whirlwind's wing 
Riding sublime, thon bid'stthe |^orld adore, 
And humblett nature with thy northern bla^ 

Mysterious round \ what skill, what ferce diVlna^ ^ 
Deep felt in these appiar I a simple train—. * 
Yet so delightful mix'd, with such kind art, "^ 
Such beauCf and l^eficence^^bmbinM—v 
Shade, unperceiv'd, 'so softening mto ^ade-^ 
And all so forming an harmonious whoi^^ — 
That, r»8 they still iucecd, tliey ravish still. 
But wandering oft with b^te pnconscious gaze, 
Man marks ndt thee, marks not the migb^ hajftd; , . 
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That, ever bosy, wkecli the sBcnt spbere^«« 

Works in the secret deep-^-Bhoots^ strtaming thcBoe 

The fai r prpfusioD that o^ertpreads the spriiig—- 

Flings from the son direct the flamiDg day : 

Feeds erery creature— hurls the tempest forth: 

And as on earth this gratefal change rerolves, 

"With trajDsport touches Ul the springe of Mfe. 

Nature attend .! join crery hving soul. 

Beneath the spacious temple of the sky, 

In adoration join — and ardent raise 

One general song! To him^ ye Tocal galee, 

Breathe soft, whose .Spirit in your freshness breathec : 

- O talk of him in solitary glooms ! 

Where, o^er the rock, the scarcely waving pine 
Fills the brown shade with a religious awe. 

- And ye, whose bolder note is heard afer. 

Who shake th^ astonished world, lift high to hearett 
ThMmpetuous sone, and^say from whom you rage. 
His praise, ye brooks attune, ye trembling riHe— 
And let me catch it as I muse along. 
Te headlong torrenfs, rapid and profound — 
Ye softer floods, that lead the humid /naze » ' > 

Along the Tale — and tbou majestic main, 
A secret world of wonders in thyself— * * 

Sounds his stupendous praise, whose greater y^ica 
Or bids you roar, or bids your roarings fall. 
Soft rdll your incence. herbs, and fruits and ^wers, ^ 
In mingled clouds to him, whose 8un esalts, « « * 
Whose breath perfumee you, ai\|^ whose pencil painty, 
^e forests bend, ye harvests wave to him*^ • 

Breathe your ^till song into the reaper'^s heart, 
As home he goes beneath the joybui moon. ' 
Ye that keep watch in heaven, as earth asleep • . 

Unconseioub lies, jeffuse yoftr mildest bepms, ''^- 
Ye eonsleirations, while your angels stride. 
Amid the spangled, pky, the silver lyre. 
Great source of day ! West inmge herf^etew^ 
Of thy Creator, ever pouring wi4e, * 

From world to worl.d, the vital ocean'Vuund, 
• /> On nature write with evegr beam his -praise. 

Ye Ihuiiders r^U ; beJiusIi'd the prostrate worlds 
While cloud to cloUd returns the solemii hymn. 
Bleat out afresh, ye hijls^ ye mossy^rocks 
Retain the sound f tife bmad responeiveJoWf 
Ye vallies raise ; for th|^great ^hepheidgreignsy 
A^d his i/rMtt^eri/if kmgdom yet will come. 
Ye woodlands all, ^ake.; a boundless tioog 
Burst from the groves ;- and tvheu th^ ttlUess day, 
Expiring, lays the warbKng wotid asleep, » 
Sweetest of birds., swe^Vnilojaiela^ftharm^ 
The ITstening sfaides, |nd teach the niglit hi» i^n^tv. 
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Te chief, for wfaqm the whole creation •miles : 

At once the bead, the heart, the tongue of all ; * 

Crown the great hymn ! In swarming cities vast, 

Assembled men to the deep organ join 

The loud resounding voice, oft breaking clear, , 

At solemn pauses, through the swelling base— 

And, as each mingling flame incr^ses each, 

In one united ardor riAe to heaven — 

<3r if you rather choose the rural shade, 

And find a fane in every sacred grove- 
There let the shepherd's flute, the virgin's lay. 

The promptmg ifieraph, and the poet's lyre, 

Still ang the God of Seasons as they roll. 

For me, when 1 forget the darling theme, 

Whether the blossom blows, the summer ray 
. Russets the plain, ln§piring Autumn gleams. 

Or Winter rises in tlie l»lackening east — 
•Be my tongue mute, my ^ancy paint-no more, 

And dead to joy, forget my heart to beat ! 

Should fate command me to the farthest verge 

Of the green earth, to distant barbV^Hs climes, 

Rfi^erMinkntwn to fong ; where first the siin 

Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 

Flames on the Atlantic isle ; 'tis nought to me-^ 

Since God is ever present, ever felt. 

In the v©i<f waste as in the city fall — 

And where«HE vital spreads, there must be joy. * 

Wheto eveu.at last the solemn hour shall come, 

An<iwing my mystic fligl^t to future worlds, 

1 <5heerful will •bey— there with new powers, ♦ * 

Will rising wonders sing— I cannot go, 

Where Universal Lo^ smiles not around. -^ 

• -Sustaining^ll y^ orbs» and all theirsuns — 

Erom seeming evil stilled ucitfg goo J, 

And better thence again, and 6e«cr still, 

In infinite progj^essiou'— but Hose 

Myself in him; in^LiGHTllfEFTAlBr.R! 

Come then, expres^ve Silence, muse His praise. 






SECTION VII. 

1, — The CameZion.-^MERiucx. 

OFT baa it been my lot to mark 
A proud, conceited, talking spark, 
RetnrniDgfrom bis finibbM tour, 
Grown ten times perter than before ; 
Wliateverword you chance to drop, 
The traveled fool«your mouth will 8toi>— 
"Sir, if my judgment you"*!! aUow-r- 
I've seen — and sure I ought to know.'*— 
80 begs yoo^d pay a due submission, 
And acquiesce in his decision. •« 

(Tmro travellers ^f such a cast, 
As o'er Arabians wilds they pa|&M ; 
And on their way in friendly-chat^ 
Now taikM of this and then of tliat — 
Discoursed awhile 'mongit other matter. 
Of the Cameliun's form and nature. 
*'A stranger (^imal,^' crie? one, 
*'Sure never livM beneath the sun : 
A lizard's body, lean and lop^', 
A fish's head, a serpent's tongue, 
Its tooth with triple claw disjoin' d — 
And what a length "of tsdl behmd ! 
How slow its pace ! — and then its hue— 
Who fever saw so fi|ie a bine ?*' — ^ 

**Hold there,"'thc other quick replies, 
k* ^Tis green — 1 saw it with these eyes, 
As late with open mouth it lay, ^ 

And warm'd it in the sur^ny ray : > 
StretchM at its ease the beast 1 view'd. 
And saw it eat the air for food." 

^^We^een it, sir, as well at you, ^ 
And must again affirm it blue. * , 

At leisure I the beast survey 'd ^ 

Extended in the eoojing ahade.'l » 

" 'Tis green^. tis greem^ sir, I assure ye,*^ 
"Green- !" cries the othe# in a f^ry — 
**Why, sir, d'ye think I've lost my eyeft^*" 
*' 'Twere^ho great l«?s," the friend replies— 
•*For if they always serve you thuf , 
^ Tou'U find them but ojf ITttle use.'* • 

So high at last ^he contest rose. 
From words the^ almost came to blojrg— 
When hickily, came bv a tliird ;. * 

To him thr question ^cy reflrr'd,^ . *.' 
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And beggM beM tell them if he knew, 
Whether the thing was ereen or blue. 

"Sira," cries the umpire, "cease your pother,^ 
The creature^s neither one nor t'other. 
I caught the animal la«t night, 
And viewM it o'er by candlelight : 
Y marked it well — 'tn?as black as je^*. % 
You stare — ^butsirs, I've got it yet, 
And can produce it." — ''Pray sir, do : 
I'll lay my life the tfcing is bfoe," 
"And I'll be swor;B that when you'ye seen 
The reptile, you'll pronounce it ^reen." 
" Well then^ at once to end the doubt," 
• Replies the man, ''4'I1 turn him out : 
And when before your eyes I've set him, 
If you don't find him black, I'll eat him." 
He said — then full^before their sight 
Produc'd the beast— and lo, 'twas white* 

II. — On. the Order of JSTaiure, — Pope. 

SEE, through this air, this ocean and this earth, 
All matter quick, and bursting into birth, 
Ahitveyhow high progressive life may g^t ' 

♦ Atound how wide 4 how deep cxtend'below ! • 
Vast chaitt-of^ being, which fron> God began : 
Nature's etherial, human^;^ angel, man ; 

Beasi, bird, fish,' insect, what no ejre can 8«e, 
If 6 glass oab'reach ; from Infinite ta thee.^ _ 
From thee to nothing. On superior powers 
*Wera we to press, inferior might en ours ; - 
Or ia the full oreatioD leave a void, 
Where, one Sijtep broken, the great scale's destroy'd; ' 
. From Nature's chain whatever link you strike, 
Tenth or ten tht^andth, breaks the chain alike, « 

* . What if the foot, ordain'dth« dust to tr«ad, 
Or band, to toil, aspir'd to be the head i - 
Vfh^t if the head, the feye, or ear repin'4. 

-Td serve meK engines to the ruling mind ? 
Just as absurd for an^ part-to claim 
To be another, ill this g^en'^^l frame, ^», 
> . Jnst ^8 absurd to lifburn the tas|f:s <jlr pains, 
TJie g;reat directing Mind of All ordains. 

All arQ tut ©arte of otoe stupendous twhole, " 
Whoee body Nature is, atid Gpd the «oul : . 
That^jchang'd <|h^ou||^ all. fnd yet m all the same, 
Greiit iifthe earthy a^-in tb'^ etherial /rame, ... 

Warms in thesi^p, refreshes ij[tthl breeee^ » • 
Glowj%i the f tart, and blossoms in th* trees. 
Lives through^ll iffe, ext^ds through d!l extent, . 
Spreads i^ndi^ed, operates umspent, ^ , 
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'Breathes in our soul, informs on? mortal part, 
As fall, as perfect, in a hair as heart : 
As full, as perfect in vQe man that raonnis. 
As the rapt seraph that adores and bums : 
To him no high, no low, no great, no small ; 
He fills, he ^ufids, connects and equals all. 

Cease, then, nor Order, imperfection name: 
Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 
^ Know thy own point ; this kind, this line degree 
Of blindness, Weakness, Heaven bestows on thee. 
Submit.— In this, or any other sphere, 
Secui^ to be as blest as thou can*st bear ; 
Safe in the hand of one disposing Power, 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 
AH Nature is but Art unknown to thee ; 
AU Chance, Direction which thou cun^stnot see ; ^ 

All Discord, Harmony not understood ; 
All partial EviK universal Good '; 
And, spite of Pride, in erring Reason^s spite, 
One truth is clear, "Whatrvrr », jg right." 

III. — Description of a Country Aldwust, — Goldshitji. 

NEAR yonder thorn that lifte its head on high. 
Where once the signpost caught the passing eye ; 
Low lies that house, where nut brown draughts inspir'd; 
"Where grey b^rd mirth, and smiling toil rctir'd ; 
"Where village statesmen taikM, with looks profound. 
And news, much okler than the ale, went round. 
Imagination fondly stoops to trace 
The parlor splendors of. that festive place ; 

* The whitewashed wall ; the nicely sanded floor ; 
The varnish'd clock, that click'd behind the door \ 
The civest, contrived a double debt to pay, « 

A bed by bight* a chest of drawers by day ; 
The pictures placed for orn-.mentand use, ' 
The twelve good rules, the royal game of ^goose ; 

-^ The health, except when winter chill'd the day, 
/* With aspen boughs, and flowers, and fennel gay ; . 
While broken teaci||)8^ wisely kept for sftow, * 
RaogM o'er the chimnfiy , ^listen'd in rf^row. * 

Vain tr.ansitory splendors ! couldnot all 
Reprieve the tottering mansion ir^tn its fall j ♦ 
Obscure it sinks 5 nor^shall it more impart * * * 

An hour's Importance to the j»or ma^B^s Iteart. 
Thither no more the peasant shall re^^air,' * ' , 

• Ta sweet oblivion of his^aify care; ' • / 
To more the farmer*8 news, the barblbr'stal^','' '*»' 
No more Ae woodman's ballad sliall prevail*; '* ' . 

No more the VTiith his dusky brow shall cleitr, ^ ' . 
Relax, his pon^drodi strefigthi^ad I^n te heav. 
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^Tie host himself no longer shall be found ^ ,' - . j 

Careful to see the mantling bligs go round ; j 

Nor the coy maid, half willing to be pressed, I 

Shalllpss the cup, to pass it to thereat. j 

V^.'-^Character of a Country Sch&olnftster^ — Ib^ i 

BESIDE yon straggl'mg fence that skirts the way, j 

With blossom'd furze, unprofitably gay, J 

There, in his noisy mansion, skilPd to rule, ^ 
The TUlage master taught his little school. * j 
A man severe he was, and stern to view ; ,1 
I knew hira well, and every truant knew. ^ 

Well had the bdding tremblers learn'd to tjfacc j 

The day's disasters in his morning face : ' | 

rull well they laugh'd, and counterfeited glee, \ 

At all his jokes— for many a joke had he : j 

Full well the busy whisper, circling round, ,J 

Convey 'd the dismal tidings when he frow%'d. ^ 

Yet he was kind ; or, if severe in aught, \ 

The love he ^)ore to learning was in fault. ', 

•^he village all declar'd how much he knewy j 

'Twas certain he could write and cypher too ; i 

' Lands he could measure, times and tides presage ; "I 
' And e'en the story ran that he could guage. » 

, In arguing too the parson own'd his skill ; 

' For, e'en though Vanquish'd, he could argue fitill ; 
While words of learned length and tbund'rin§ sound, 
Amaz'd the gazing rustios>rang*d around ; • I 

And still they gaz'd — and still the wonder grew, . , t 
That one small head could carry all he Imew. 

V. — Story of Pdlemon and Livinia. — ^Thompso!?. J 

ril HE lovely young Livinia once had friends, ^ 
And fortune smil'd, deceitful, on her^birlh. 
in her kapless years, deprVd of all, ;, 
very stay, save Innocence and Heaven* ''' ^ 
with her widoiy'd mother, feeble, old 
, jjoor, liv'din a cottage, far retir'd 
/\uiOng the windings of a woody val^e- ; 
By solitude and deep surrounding'sfe'&des, . ' 
Bat more by bashful modesty concealed. / 

etl^r, tfepw they sl]!|innM tjie'cruel scorn, 
ch virtue, sunk to poverty j^would meet 
*,«.n giddy passion and low mindld pride: 
Almost on nature's common bounty led ; 
Like>the gay birds that mng them to. repose', ' ' 

Content and careless of to-Diorrow'l fare. ', 

' * " Her form was fresher than th^ morning rose, 
When the d^w ^ets ite leat^s ; unstained an^ | 
As is the lily, 5r ttie<nou|||jain snow, V ' - 
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The modest virtues mingled in he? eyes, 
Still on the ground dejected, darttng hU 
Their humid beams into the blooming flowers ; 
Or when the mournful tale heifmother t<dd, 
Of what her faithlec>s fortune promisM once, 
ThrilPd in ller thoughts, thej, like the dewy star 
Of evening, shone in tears. A native grace 
Sat, fairproporticmM, on her polished limbf,-. . 
VeiPd in a simple robe, their best attire, 
Beyond the pomp of dress ; for loveliness 
^eeds not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is, when unadorned; adomM the most. 
Thoughtless of beautv, she was beauty's self, 
Reeluse, amid the close embowering woods. 

As in the hollow breast of Appenine, 
Beneath the shelter of encircling hills, 
A myrtle rises, far from human eye. 
And breather its balmy fragrance o'er the wild ; 
So flourish'd blooming, and unseen by all, 
Tke sweet Livinia ; till at length compell'd 
By strong Necessity's supreme command, 
'>yith smiling patience, in her looks, she went 
To glean Palemon's ficlds.«^The pride of swains 
Palemon was ; the generous and the rich ; 
Who led the rural hfe, in allits joy 
And elegance, as such Arcadian song 
Transmits from.ancient uncorrupted times, 
When tyrant Custom had not shackled map, *i> 

But, free to follow nature, was the mode. 
He then, his fancy with autumnal scenes 
Amusing, cbanc'd beside his reaper train. 
To walk, when poor Livinia drew his eye, 
UnconciouB of her power, and turning quick, 
With unaffected blushes, from his gaze : 
He saw her charmiog ; but he saw not half 
y The charms her downcast modesty conCeaVd. 
That very moment love and chaste desire 
Sprung in his bosom, to hin^elf unknown ; 
For still the world prevail'd, and its dread laugh 
(Which scarce the firm philosopher can scorn) 
8h$)u]d his heart own a gleaner in th** field ; . 

And thus in secret to his soul he sigh'd. * •* 

"What pity that so delicate a form, ; - 
By beauty kindled, where enKvening seu^e, 
And more than vulgar goodness seems to diyell, 
Should be devoted to the rude embrace 
Of some indecent clown J' She look*, raethinks, 
)fold Acasto's line; and to my roind 
LefiaHs that patron of my happy'life,' 

U \ -v • ^ 
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From whom my liberal fortune took its rise : _ 

Nowto the dust gone down, his houses, latidFf ' 

And once fair spreading family^ diasolvM. 

^Tis said that in some ]one, obscure retreat, 

Urg'd by r^embrance sad, and decent pride, 

Far fron^ those scenes which knew their better days, 

His aged widow and his daughter live, 

Whom yetMy fruitless search could never fiiTd ; 

Romantic wish ! would this the daughter were." 

When strict inquiring," from herself he found % 
She was the same, the daughter of his friend, 
Of bountiful Aoasto — who can speak 
The mingled passions thi[t surprisM bis heart, 
And through his nerves, in ehriv'ring transport rani - 
Then blaxM his smotherM flame, avowM and bold; 
And as he view'd her, ardent, o'er and o'er, 
Love« gratitude and pity wept at once. 
ConfusM and frightenM at his sudden tears,^ 
" Her rising beauties flush'd a higher bloom : 
As thus Palemon, passionate and just, 
Pour'd out the pious rapture of his soul. 

"And art thQU, then, Acasto's dear remains ? 
She whom my restless gratitude has sought 
So long in Tain ? O jes ! the very same, 
The soften'd image of my noble friend ; 
Alive in every feature, every look, 
\ More elegantly touched. S^eter than Spring ! 
«^ Thou sole surviving blossom from the root 
' That nourished up my fortune I say, ah ! where, 
In what sfequester'd desert hast thou drawn 
The kindest aspect of delighted heaven ! 
Into.such beauty spread ^nd blown so fair, 
Though poverty's cold wind and rushing rain, 
. Beat keep and hefcvy cii thy tender yeats. 
O let me now iato a richer soil ■ 
Transplant thee safe, where vernal suns and showers - 
Diffuse their warmest, largest influen«e ; 
And of my garden be the pride and joy. 
Ill it befits thee, oh! it ill befits 
Acasto's daughter, his whose open stoi%8. 
Though vast, were little to his ampler heart. 
The fathefepf a country, thus to pick '^ 

The very refuse of those harvest fields. 
Which from his" bounteous friendsbip I enj<^. 
Then throw that sliameful pittance from thy hand. 
But iH applied to «uch' a rugged task \ 
The fields, the master, al), my fair, are thine ; 
If to the vailous blessings which thy house 
Has on me l^vish'd, thou wilt add that bli«», - c 

That dearest bliss, ths^power of blessing. thee." 

Here ceas'd the youth ; yfet atiil the speaking eye 
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ExpressM ^^^ secret triumph of bis aoul. 

With conscious virtue* gratitude and love, 

Above the vulgar joy divinelj raised. 

Nor wailed be reply. Wdn by the charm ^ 

Of c^oodnf ss irrp&istible, and all 1 , 

1r sweet disorder lost — sheblusbM consent. 
. Tlie news imtnediate to h««r mother brought, 

WhiJe pierc'd with anxious thought, she pin'd away 

The loilely irioments for ljivinia''$ fate : 

Amaz'd and scarce believing what she heard, 

Joy feiz'd berwither'd veins, and one bright gleam 

Of setting life shone on hor evening hours : 

Not less enraptur"'d than the happy pair, 
' "Who flourish^ long in tender bliss, and rearM 

A numerous oflT^pring lovely like tliemsclves, 

Ami good, the grace of all the country round,. 

V-f. — Celadon and Amelia. — Ib. 
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OUNG Celadon 
And his Amelia were a matchless pair, 
AVith equal virtue form'd, and equal ,erace, 
The same, distinguished by their srx alone. 
Hers, the mild lustre of the blooming mom, 
And his, the radiance of the risen day. 

They lov'd. But such their guiltless passion was, 
' As, in the dawn of time, informed the heart 
Of innocence and undissembliDg truth. 
'Twas friendship heightened by the mutual wish, 
Th^ enchanting hope and sympathetic glow 
Beam'd from the mutual eye. Devoting all 
To love, each was to each a dearer self ; 
Supremely happy ia th' awaken'd powjr 
Of giving joy. Alone, amid the shades, 
Still, in harmonious intercour^e, they livM 
The rursd day, and talked the flowing heart ; 
Or sighed and lookM — unutterable things. 

So passed their life, a clear united stream, 
By care unruffled, till, in «vil hour. 
The tempest caught them on the tender walk. 
Heedless' how far and where its mazes stray M ; 
While^ with each other blessed, creative love 
Btill bade eternal Eden smile around. 
Presaging instant fate, her bosom heaved 
Unwonted sighs ; and stealing o(lt a look 
Tow'rds the big gloom, on Celadon her eye 
Fell tearful, wetting her disorderM cheek. 
In Tajm assuring love and confidence » 
In heaven repressM her fear ; it grew, and shook 
Her frame i^ear dissolatioja. He peroeivM 
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Tk* uicquftl conflict ; andv as angels l«ok 

On dying eaints, his eyes compassion shed, 

With love illuminM high. **Feir not," he said, 

''Sweet innocence ! tbow stranger to ojBfence 

And inwiffd storm ! He who yon skies involves 

J n frowns of da A iietfs, ever smiles on thee, . ] 

With kind regard. O^er thee the secret shaft. 

That wastes at midnight, or th^ undreaded hour 

Of noon, flics harmless ; and that very voice 

Which thnnders terror through the guilty heart. 

With tongues of seraphs whispers peace to thine. 

'Tis safetj^ to be near thee, sure, and thus 

To clasp perfection !*' From his void embrace, 

(Mysterious Heavens!) that moment to the ground, 

A blacken'd corse was struck the beauteous maid. 

But who can paint tlie lover as he stood, 

Pierc'd by severe amaeement, hating life, ^ r 

Speechless, and fix'd in all the death of woe, * .. r 

VU, -.^Description of Mah^ Queen of the Fairies. — *, 

Shakespeare. 

SHEJs the fanc^^s midwife ; and she comes j 

In shape no bigger than an agate stone, - 

On the fore finger of an Alderman ; 
Drawn by a team of little atomies, 

Athwart men's noses as they lie asleep ; ^ 

Her wagon spokes, made of long^ spinner's legs: ' . 

^ The cover, of the wings of grafceboppers 5 
'j'he traces, of ibe smallest spider^^s web; 
"'he collar, of the moonshine's wat'ry beams ; ♦ 

Her whip, of cricket's bone; the lash, of film ; ^ 
Her wagoner, a smaH grey coated gnat ; * » , 

Hel' chariot is an empty haxle nut, 
Made by the joiner Squirrel , or old Grub, 
Tpime out of mind, the fairies* coacbaiakers. 

And in this state phe gallops^^nrghl by night, 
Through lovers' braiB^, and then they dream of love ; 
O'er lawyers' fingers, who straight dream of fees; 
O'ef ladies' lips, ^ho straight on ki<5?es dream ; 
And sometimes comes she with the tithe pig's tail, 
Tickhng the parson as he lies asleep, 
Then dreaQis he of another benefice. 

Sometimes she driveih o'er a soldier'^s neck* 1 

And then he dr-sams of cutting foreign throat?, • j 

Of breacbes, ambuscadoes, Spaaijh blades ; - "j 

Of healths five fathoms deep ; and then, anon, 
Drums in hii ear? ; £.t which he starts and wakes ; 
And ueiDg thus frighted^ swears a prayer or two, . 
And sleeps agahi. . ' ^ 

• ' I 
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VIII.— On t*« Existence of a Deky.—YovKQ. 

RETIRE— The world tliiit ou^-tby thoughU cmll home-* 
Imegination'i airy wing repress. 
Lock up thy tenses. Let no passion stir* 
Wake all to reasen. Let her reign alone, 
Then^ in thy sonl^s deep silence, and the depth 
Of natui'e^ silence^ osidnight, thus inquire. 
What an H and from whence ? I nothing know 
But that I am ; and since I am, conclude 
Somethmg eternal. Had <here e^er been nought, 
bought still had been. Eternal there miist be. 
But, what eternal ? Why not human race, 
And Adam^s ancestors, without an end ?. 
That's hard to be conceiv'd, since every link 
Of that long chained euccession is fo frai] ; 
Can every part depend, and not t he whole ? 
Tet, grant it true, new difficulties rise : 
I'm still quite out at eea, nor see the shore. 
Whence earth and these bright orbt ? Eternal too *. 
Grant matter was eternal ; still the«e orbs 
Would want some other father. Much design 
Is seen in all their mn lions, all their makes. 
Design implies intelli^nce and art, 
That can't be from themselves — or man ; that ert 
IVJan scarce can comprehend, could man bestow : 
And nothing greater yet allowed than man. 
Who, motion, foreign to the smallest grain, 
Shot through vast masses of enormous weight 
WIk) bid brute matter's restive lump assume 
Such various forms, and gave it wings to dy ? 
Has mat (er innate motion ? Tken each atom, 
Asserting its indisputable right 
To dance, would form an universe of dust. 
Has matter none ?— 'Then whence these glorious forms 
And boundless ilights, from shapeless and repo^^d ?' 
Has matter more than motion ? Has it thought. 
Judgment aisd genius ? .Is it deeply learn' d 
In mathematics? Has it fram'd such laws. 
Which, but to guess, a Newton made irariiortalf 
If art to form, and council to conduct, . % 

And that with greater far than human skill, 
Resides. not in each block — a Godhkad reigns--> 
And if a Go» there is-rtbal Gon how great I 

IX. — Evening in Paradise described. Adam and Eve^s 
Conversation and Evening Worship. -^Mjltoih* 
"IkTOW came still evening on, pud IwiJignt gray 
X^ Bad. In her sober livery all things clad. 
U2 
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Silence aeoona^alHed; fbrbi«iit and' bfr{: 
. They to their ^My conch; thete to their nest, 
Were rank all but the w&keAil nightingale i 

She all nig:ht long her amoroua^escant ming^ : ^ 

Silence was pleas'd. Now gloWd the firmament ^ 
With liviog sapphires : HespeTQ?^ that led 
The starry host, rode brightest ; tiM the moon,' -, 

Rising in clouded majesty, at length, ' * ! 

Apparent qtteen,iinvejrd her peerlesrIighL ^• 

And o'er the dark her silver mantk threw. ^ 

WlM^ Adam thus to £76. Fairconsort, th» hocfr 
Of night, and all things nov rethr*d to rest, 

Mind U8 of like-repose $ ^nce God hath set j 

Labor and rest, as day and night, to men, 

Successive ; and the timely dew of 8le?]p ^ | 

Nov7 fal^g, with soft shimb'roaa weight incline* ] 

Oar eyelids. Ofher creatures all day long _ "' 

Rove idir, unemployed, and less need rest: ^ '\ 

Man hath his dally work of body ormind ] 

Appointed, which declares his dignity, ^ 
And the regard of Heaven on all his ways: 

While other animals inaotiTe raage, ; 

And of their doing 6od takes no acconnti 
To-morrow, ere iSssh morning streak the east . ^ 

With first approach of light, we must be risen^ 
And at our pleasant labor, to reform ' J 

Yon flow'ry arbors, yonder allies green, 1 

Our walk at noon,^ with branohes overgrown, 
That mock our scant manuring, and require 
More hand<» than dnrj to lop theiir wanton grdwtfa ; . 
Those blossoms also, and those dropping gums, * 
. That lie bestrown^ unsightly and" unsmooth, 

Ask riddance; if we mean to tread with ease ; ^ 

Meanwhile, as nature wilts, night bids us rest. ' 

To whom thus Eve, with perfect beauty adbrn'd: 
My author and disposer ! what thonbidd'st 
UiiarguM I obey ; so ^od ordains : 
God is thy law, thou mine, to know no more 
l.<3 woman's happiest knowled^, and her praise. . 
^' With thee conversing, I forget all time. 

All seasons and their change : all please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, \ 
With charni of earliest biirds : pleasant theisun, 
When first on this delightful land he spreads J 

His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit and flower, ■ i 

Glist'ning with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers ; and sweet the coming on 
, Of grateful evening mild ; then silent night, " 

With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon, ' 
And these the gems of Heaten, her starry train ; 
But neither blreath of inori^ when she^ascendk 
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With ch&rm of earfiest bir<h ; nor rising rtin', 
On this deligHtful lend; nor h^rb, fniif, flower, 
Glifii'ning with dew } nor fragrance after ihowcn'; 
Nor gratefdl evenhig miM r nor silent night, 
With this her Mleinn bird ; nor walk by noon, 
Or glittering starlight, without thee, ia^ sweet. -^ 

^ Thus, at their shady lodge arriv'd, both stood. 

Both tomM ; and nbder open sky adorM 
I'he God that made both sky, air, earthy and HeaTen, 
Which they beheld ; the moOQ^s resplendent glob^^ 
And starry pole : Thon also ra%d^st the night, 
Moker omnipotent, and thon the day, 
Which we, in our appointed work employed, • 
Have finished ; happy in onr mutual help. 
And matual love, the crown of all our bliss, 
Ordained by thee ; and this delicious place. 
For us too large i where thy abundance w&nts 
Partakers, and uncropt, faHs to the ground : 
But thou hast promised from us two, a race ' 
To fill the earth, who shall with us ^xtol 
Thy goodness infinite, both when we Wake, 
And when we seek, as now, the gift of sleep. 

X. — Elegy written in it Country €hwchyarck-*^RA\ 

THE curfew tolls the knell of parting day ; 
The lowing herds wind slowly o'er lea ; 
" The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 
And leaves the world to darki^ess and to me. 

Jfow ftkdes the glimm'ring landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds ; 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning fiight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds. 

"Save that from yonder ivy mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such, aawand'rin^^ near her' secretbowep, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign; 

Beneath these rugged elms, that yew-trees shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap. 
Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The br^e2y call of incense-breathing morn. 
The swallow, twitt'ringfrom the straw -built shed, 
The cock's shrill claricn or the echoing hcnr. 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. ' 

For them no more the blaaing hearth shall binm, 
Or busy hou§ewife ply her (evening care ; 
No children run to lisp their sire's return, 
Or climb hi? kneeis, tlie envi«d km to share. 
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Oft did the hairett to their sickle yield ; 
I'faeir fiirrow oft the stobborn ^lebe has broke : 
How iocund did they driFe their team afield ; 
How bow'd the woods beneath their etnrdy stroke 

Let not ambition mock their useful toil) 
^* Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 
Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

* The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And aP that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 
Await, alike, the ineTitable hour : 
The paths of glory lead— t)ut to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these a fault, 
If mem'ry o'er their tomb no trophies raise. 
Where through tlje long drawn sflsle and fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem swelU the note of praise* ' 

Can storiediura, or animated bust. 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath f 
Can honor's voice provoke the. silent dust, 
Or flattVy sooth the dull cold ear of death ? 

Perhaps, in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart, onee pregnant with celestial fire : 
Hands that the rod of empire might have sway'd, 
Or wak'd to ecstasy the living lyre ; 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rick with the spoils of .time did ne'er enroll ; . 
Chill penury reprew'd their noble rage, 
And frozcJJie genial eurrent of the soul. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark, unfathom'd caveapf ocean bear; 
Full many a flower ii born' to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetnesA on the desert air. 

Seme village Hampden, that, with dauptless breast. 
The little tyiant ®f his fields withstood ; 
Some mute, inglorious Milton here ma^ rest : 
gome Cromwell, guiltless (tf his^onntry's blood. 

Th' applause of list'Ding senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
To scatter plenty o'or a smiling land, - 
A nd read their hist'ry in a nation's eyes, 

Their lot forbade; nor circumficrib^d aloil 

Th«ir growing virtuety but their crimes co..., , 

Forbade to'wade through slaughter to a throne. 
And shut the gates pf mercy on mankind : 

The struggling pangr of conecious truth to bide. 
To quench tlie blushes of ingenuous shame.; 
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Or heap the alirine oC luxury and pride, 
\Tith incense kindled at the 'muse^ft flame. 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never leam'd to stray — 
Along the coo^ sequestered vale of life, 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their ^ayl 

Yet e'en these bones from insult to protect, 

Some frai] memorial still erected nigh, 

W^ith uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck'd, 

Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. , 

Thdr name, their yean, spelt by the nnlelter'd muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply ; 
And many a holy text around she strewp, 
That toach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey. 
Thin pleasing, anxious being e'er resign'd, 
Left the warm precinstsof the cheerful day ; 
Not cast one longing, ling'ring look>ehind ? 

On some fond breast the parting soul reliefs ; 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 
E'en from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
E'en in our ashes live their wonted sires. 

For thee, who, mindful of the unhonor'd dead, ' 

Does in these lines their artless tale relate. 
If chance, by lonely contemplation led. 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate. 

Haply, some hoary headed swain may say, 
"Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn,' • 
Brushing, with hasty steps, the dews away. 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

There at the f'>6t of yonder nodding beech. 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high; 
His listless length at noontide would he stretch ; 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

'Herd by yon wood, now smilmg, as in scorn, 
Mutt'ripg his wayward fancies he would rove ; 
Now drooping, woeful, wan, like one forlorn. 
Or craz'd with care or cross'd in hopeless lovei 

Dne morn I miss'd him on th' aceustom'd hil1| 
^loogthe heath, and noat his fav'rite tr€e, 
Another came, nor yet beside the rill, 
Kor up the lawn, nor at the wood was hf^. 

The next, with dirges du^, in ead'urray, 
Slow through tlie chuich way path we saw him borne, * 
A pproach and read (for thou canst read) the lay, 
'Grav'd on the stone beneath yon aged thorn," 
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THE EPITAPH. ^ ' 

HERE rest* liia head upon the lap of earth, 

A youth to fortune and to fame unknown v i 

Fair Science frownM not qu his humble birth, . 

And Melancholy raark'd him for her own. 

Large was hi« bounty, and his soul sincere : - \ 

""Heaven did a recompense as largely send. - ~ \ 

He gave to mis'ry all be had — a tear; j 
He gair^M fro^ heaTen (Hwas all he wishM) — a frient^i 

No farther seek bis merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, ' 

(There they, elike, in trembling hope repose) 

The bosom of his Father and his God. -j 

XL^ — Scipio reitoring the Captive Lady (o her Lover. — - 

THbMSON. ' 

WHEN to his glorious first essay in war, 
New Carthage fell : there all the flower of Spaio^ j 

Were kept in liostage ; a full field presenting 

For Bcipio's generosity to shine. — A noble virgin i 

Conspicuous far o'er all the captive dames, - ] 

Was mark'd the general's prize. She wept and blush'd^ 
young, fresh and blooming like the morn. An eye, ■?* ] 

As when the blue sky trembles ttirough a dloud 1 

Of purest white. A secret charm combiu'd ^ 

Her features, and infus'd enchantment through th«Qi* 
Her shape was harmony. But eloquence 
Beneath her beauty fails ; which seem'd on purpose 
By nature lavish'd on her, that inankind 

Might see the virtue of a hero try'd, J 

Almost beyond the stretch of human force. " j 

Soft as she pass'd along, with downcast eyes, ' 

W^here gentle sorrow swell'd, and now and then, 
Dropp'd o'er her modest cheeks a trickling tear, 
Tne Roman legions languish'd, ani hard war | 

Felt more' than pity ; e'en their chief himself, ' 

As on his high tribunal rais'd he sat, - 

Turn'd fronvthe dangVous sight ; and, chiding, ask'd ^ 

HisdfficeTs, if by this gift they meant . * 
To cloud his glory in its very dawn. " i 

She, questioft'd of her birth, in trembling accenffi, * __' 

With tecii^ and blushes, broken to Id her tale. 1 

But, when he found her royally descended ; 4 

Of her old captive parents the Sole joy ; j 

And that a hapless Celtiberian prince, ■ 

Herlover ami belo\'d5forgotJiis chains, \ 

His lost dominions^ and for hei* alone 
Wept out his^.tender aoul : sudden the feetirt 

A - ■ - ■ ' 
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Of thnyoungt conquering, loving, godlike Roman, 

Jtklt all the great divinity of virtue. 

His wifhing jonth stood check'd, his tempting p«wer, 

Restrained by kind humanity. — At «nce, 

He for her parents aad her lover calPd. 

The various scene imagine. How his troops 

Look'd dubious on, and wondered what he meant ; 

While, stretoh'd below the trembling suppliant lay 

RackM by a thousand mingling passions — fear, 

Hope, jealousy, disdain, submission, grief, 

Anxiety and love, in every shape. 

To these, as dififerent sentiments lucceeded^ * 

As mjx'd emotions, when the man divine, 

Thus the dread silence to the lover broke. 

** We both are young — ^both charm'd. The right of war 

Has put thy.beauteous mistress in my power ; 

"With whom I eould, in the most sacred ties. 

Live out a happy life. But, know that Romant, 

TJieir hearts, as well as enemies, can conquer j 

Then, take her to thy soul and with her, take 

Thy liberty and kingdom. In return, 

I ask but this — when you behold these eyes. 

These charms, with transport, he a friend to Rome.^' 

Ecstatic wonder held the lovers mnte ; 

While the loud camp, and all the clustering crowd 

That hung around, rang with repeated shouts ; 

Fame took th^ alarm^ and through resounding Spain, 

Blew fast the fair report ; which more than arms, 

Admiring nations to the Romans gain'd, 

XII.*— JPope'* humor ms complaint to Dr. Arbuthnot of the 
Impertinence of Scribblers. 

J HUT, shut the door, good John ! — fatigued, T said ; 

f Tie up the knocker — say,rin sick, I^mdead. 
The dogstar rages L Nay, Uispasta doubt. 
All Bedlam, or Parnassus is let out. 

Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand, •< 

They rave, recite, and madden round the land. 
What walls can guard me, or what shades can hide ? 
They pierce my thickets ; through my grot they glide : 
Byiand, by water, they renew the charge ; 
They etoj> the chHriot, and they board the barge : ' 

) place is sacred ; not the church is free ; 

[) Sunday shines no sabbath day to me, 

■n, from tlie mint walks forth the man of rhyme — 

jappy to catch me just at dinner-time." 
• riend to my life I (which did not you prolong, , . 
The world had wanted many an idle song) , 
What drop or nostrum can this plagyo remove ? -^ 

Or which muBt end me, a feoPs wrath or love f 
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Whose iron scourge and torturing hoar, 
J The bad sOfright, afflict the best; 
Bound in i^y adamantine chain, , 

The prond are taught to taste of pain ; - 
And purple tyraata vainly groan, 
With pangs unfelt before, unpiticd and alone. * 

*When first thy sire fo send on earth 
Virtuitf his darling chiid, design'd. 
To thee ne gave the heavenly birth. 
And bade thee form her infant mi^d. 
Stern, rugged nurse ! thy rigid lore 
JVith patience, many a year the bore ; 
'What sonrow was, thou bad'st her knoTv, 
And from her own she learnM to melt at others^ wot* 

Scared at thy frown, terrific, fly 
Self- pleasing folly's idle brood. 
Wild Laughter, Noise and theughtless Joy, 
And leave us leisure to be good. 
Light they disperse, and with them eo 
The summer Friend, ihe flattering Foe, 
' ^By vain IV.osperity receivM 
"'' To her they vow their truth, and are again belJev'd. 
Wisdom, in sable garb array 'd, 
IjnmersM in rapturous thought profound, 
• ^ And Melancholy, silent maid. 

With leaden eye, that loves the ground, 
Still on thy solemn steps attend: ' 
Warm Charity, the general friend ; 
Wirii Justice, to herself severe ; 
,. And Pity, dropping soft the sadly pleasing tear. • 

_ ^'^ • gently on thy suppliant's bead, 

UTend Gcddess, lay Ojy chast'ning hand 1 

Not in thy Gorgon terrors clad, 

Nor circled wiMi the vengeCul band, 

(As by the impious thou art seen) 
, Witk thund'riag voice and threat^aiog mitrt, 

With screamirjg Horror's funeral cry, 
Dtspair, and fell Disease, and ghastly Poverty. 

Thy form benign. Oh, God-.^ess ! wear ; 
^hy milder iufineijce impart ; • 

^ l}^y philosophic train be there, 

■^o soften, not to wound my heart. ' ' 

^^hy gen'rous spark, extinct, revive ; 
Teach me to love and to forgive : 
ict my own defects to scan ; 
.V others are, to feel ; and ktiow myself a man. 

W 
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XIV.— TTie Passims.—J]9 ^DE.—CdUms. * 

WHEN Music, heavewly Maid ! was y^ung. 
While yet ID early tJre^ce she aung, . .1 

The Faasions oft, to hear her shell, 
Throng'd around her magic cell ; ' 

Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting. 
Possess^ beyond tlie Muse's painting. 
By4um8 they felt the glowing mind '* .- 

Disturbed, delighted, raised, lefinM ; ^ 

Till once, nis said, when all were fir'd, ] 

Fiird with fury, rapty tospir'd, ^ 

From the supporting myrtles round, .. 

They snatcb^d her mstraoients of sound 

And, as they oft ha<i heard apart, - \ 

Sweet lessons of b«r fotcefad art, 

iach (for madness rul'd ^e hour) / ,' ,i 

Would prove bis own expnesBiw powff. 

First, F«ar, bis hand, its skill to try, ' 

Amid the chords bewildei^d laii' ; * .^ -1 

And back recoiPd, he knew not why, 

E^en at tbe sonnd himself hk'A madt. ^ ^ 

' Next Anger riishM, his eyes on fire. 

In lightnings otVn'd his secret stings, . . L* • j 

In one rude clash he struck the lyre, 1 

And fcwcptwtth hurried hand the strings. , , * . 

Witl^woful measure, it^B Despair 

Low sullen sounds his grief beguil^C: 
A B«>lemn, strange and mingled air : . 

^Twas sad bjr fits, by starts 'twas wijd. *' .» J 

But thou, O Hope I with eyes so 'fair, • 

• What was thy delighted measure ! i 

. Still it whisper'd promised pleasure, 
. And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail ! 
Still would her touch the strain prolong ; 

And' from the rocks, the woods, the vale, ~ i 

S^e callM on Echo still through all her song : 
And where her sweetest theme she chose, 
A.ftoft, responsive voice was beard #t every close ; 
. And Hope, enchanted, smiPd and wav'd her golden hair : - *' 

And longer had she sung, but with a frown, *' * 

Revenge impatient rose. 
He Ihrew his blood staih'd sword in thunder down : 

And with a withering look, 
The war denouncing trumpet took. 
And blew a blast so loud and dread. 

Were ne'er prophetic sounds so full of woe j -* . - 

And ever and anon, he beat 
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r The ^otiblmg drum with furious hent: . 

And, though, ponielimes, each dreary pausctetwce*, 
^" Dejected Pity at his side, 

-* . Her soul subduing voice rpplied^ 
Yet still he kept his wild, unalter'd mien, 
'WJiiie each straiiiM ball of sight »eeniM bursting from bin head'. 
Thy numbers, Jealoufy, to nought were fii'd ; 

Sad proof of* thy distressful state ; 
Of differing themes the veering song was inix*d : 
And, now it courted Love ; now, raving, callM on Hate. 

With eyes upraised, as one inspired, 
Pale Melancholy eat ret»rM •, 
And, from her wild sequesterM seat, 
In notes, by distance made moffc sweet, 
PourM through the mellow liorn her pensive soul, 
Andi^ashinjf, soft, ftom rocks around, 
*. Bubbling runnels join''d the sound ; 
Through glades and glooms, the mingled measure stole. 
Or o'er some haunted streams with fond delay^ 
(Round an holy calm diffusing. 
Love of peace, and loAely musing) 
. Ti^ holloiv murmurs died away*' 

But, O, bow alter'd was its sprightlier tone I 
When Cheerfulness, a fiyropb of healthiest hue. 
Her bow across her shoulder flung, 
Her buskins gemmM withiuorning dewt 
Blew an inspiring air, that dale and thicket rung, 
The hunter's call, to Faun and Drjad known ; 
The oak crown'd Sisters, and their chaste ey^d Quew, 
Satyrs and sylvan Boys were seen, 
^ Peeping forth their alleys green ; 
Brown Exercise rejoic'd to hear ; 
And Bport leop'd up and sei^M his beechen epezyr. 

Last came Joy's extatic trial, 

He, with viny crown advancing, • 
First to the lively pipe his hand addrefis'd— 
Bst soon he saw the brisk awakemog viol ; . 
Whose sweet entrancing voice he lov'd the beft. 
Tbey would have thought, who heard the strain* 
They €aw in Tcmpe's vale, her native maidi, 
Amidst the festal sounding shades, 

some unwearied minstrel dancing : 
" *le as his flying fingers kiss'dthe strings, ^ 

ove fram'd with Mirth a gay fantastic round, 
^Lioose were her tresses seen, her zone uidbonnd) 

And he, amidst his frolic play, 
-As if he would the charming air repay, 
'fiook t(ipus;uid odors ftom his djewy wing^s. 
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SECTION VIII. 

I. — Milton'^s Lcmeniationforike Loss of his Sight. 

HAIL, holy light ! offspring^f heaven firslbora! 
Or, of th' Eternal, co-«ternal beam I 
i«lay I express thee unblam'd'? Since God islight^ 
And never, but in unapproachud Mgtit 
Dwelt from etemity-^dvalt then in thee. 
Bright effluence of bright essence increate. 
Or hear-st Aiou'rather, pure etherial stream, . - 

Who^e fountain who shall tell? Before the sun. 
Before the heavens thou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, ai with a mantle dfd invest 
The rising world of water* dark add deep, 
Won fr©m the void and formless infinite. 
Thee I revisit now with bolder wing, . > 

Kscap'd the Stjgian poo), though long detain^ 
In that obecuie sojourn ; while in my Hight, 
Through utter, and through middle darkness borne, 
With other notes, than, to the Orphean lyre, 
I suiig of Chaos and eternal Night ; 
Taught by the heavenl j muse to venture down ^ e 

The dark descent^ and up to rcascond, 
Thonghhard and rare. Thee I revisit safe. 
And feel thj sovereign Tital lamp — ^but thou 
Revisitest not these ej'ts, that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn ; 
So thick a drop serene hath qu«ich'd their orbs^ 
Or dimlsnfi'usion v^iPd. Yet not tlie more 
Cease I to wander where the Musics haunt. 
Clear spring, or-thady gro\ e, or sunny hill, 
Smit with the love of sacred song-^but chief ' 
Thee, Zion, and the flowery brooks beneath^ 
That wash the haliow'd feet, and warbling How, 
Nightly I visit — nor sometimes forget r 
Those other two, equall'd with me in fate. 
So were I equall'd with them in renown, 
Blind Thamyris, and blind Maeonides ; 
And Tiresias, and Fhineus, prophets old : 
Then feed onthoughtB, that voluntary move 
Hawnonious numbers — as the wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert bid. 
Tunes her nocturnal note. Thus with the year. 
Seasons return — but not to me retoriis 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or mom, 
No sight of vernal bloom, or iuromer*s ro^e^ 
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Or flocks or herd£, or human face divine : ^ 

But cloud ini tead, and ever during dark 
Eurround me^ from the cheerful way« of men 
Y^ut ofi^ and for the book of knowledge fair. 
Presented with an UBiyersal blank 
Of nature^a workf, to me expnngM and raz^'d, 
' And wisdom, at one entrance, quick shut out. 
f o much the rather, thQu» celestial light. 
Shine inward, and the miud, through all her powers, 
Irradiate ; there plant ejes ; allmict from thence, 
_^ Purge and disperse ; that I may tee and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal eight. 

Il.r-LM/^gTo, or the Merry Man, — ^Milton. 
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LENCE, loathed Melancholy ; 
Of Cerberus and blackest midoi^ht boni| 

In Stygian cave forlorn, 
^JMongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and tights nnholj ; 

Find out some uncouth cell. 
Where brooding darkness spreads his jealous wiogi, 

And the night raven Bings ; 
There under ebon shades, and low browed rocks, 

As ragged as thy lock», 
In dark Cimmerian desart ever dwell. 
~ Buccome, thou goddess fair and^free, 

la heaven yclept d Euphrosyne ! 

And by men, hesrt-easing Mirth, 

Whom lovely Venus at a birth, 

Witli two Sister Graces more. 

To tvy-crowned Bacchus bore. 

Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee. 

Jest aftd youthful jollity. 

Quips and crapkr, and wanton wiles, 

Nods and becks, end wreathed smiles ; 

Such as hang on Hebe's cheeky 

And love to live in dimple sleek } 

Sport, that wrinkled Care derides, 
^ And Lau|^liter, holding bofh his sides. 

Come ! and trip it as you go 

On the light fantastic toe ; 

And in thy right hfand, live with thee, 

The mountain-nymph, swe^t Liberty — , 

And, if I give thee honor due,- ! 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew. 

To live vilth her and live v?ith thee, 

Ij^ unreproved pleasures free : ' ^ 

T^ hedr the lark begin his flight, 

An^c^i^ingittg, startle the dull Night, 

Froffi itis watch-tower in the skiei. 
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Till the dappled dawn doth rise ; ^ 

. Tbeti to come in spite of sorrow, 
And at thy window bid good-moijow* 

Through the aweetbriar op t^e vine, J ^ 

Or the twisted eelantine ; 
While the cock, with lively din, 
Seatters the rear of darkness thiil, 
And to the stack, or the baro door 
Stoutly struts his damet before t' 

Oft listening bow the bounils and horn I 

> Cheerly rouse the slumbering morn, i 

From th* side of some hoar hill, * " i 

Through the higli wood echoing thrill : 
Sometimes walking, nofunseen, 
By hedge-row elms, or hillacks greeHf 
Right against the eastern gate. 
Where the great snn begins his state, 
RcbM in flames and amber light. 
The clouds in thousand liTeries digbt, 

While tha plo«ghman» near at hand^ t 

Whistles o'er the furrowM land, 3 

And the mill^<n&id singeth blithe, ^ 

' And the mower whets his scythe, . 
And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

Straight mine eye hatb caught new pleasures^ ;{ 

Whilst the landskip roufid it measures ; - ^ 

Kusset lawns and J^lIoWs gray, 
Where the nibbling flooks do ftlray. 
Monntains on whose barren breast ' 

The lab'ring clouds do often rest, ,. 

Meadowb trim, with daisies pied, ' 

Shallow brooks, and rivers wide. 
Towers and battlementip it sees, 
Bosom'd high in tufted trees, 
I Where, perhaps, some beauty lies, J 

The Cynosure of neighboring eyes.^ 
Hard by a cottage chimney smokes, , ' * 

From betwixt two aged oaks, 

Where Corydon and Tbrysis met, ^ ' 

Are at their satovry dinner set, ^ 

Of herbs and other country mef5ee« > ' 

Which the neat-handed PhilHs dresses ; 

And then in haste her bower she leaves^ J 

With Theitylis to bind the sheaves ; 
Or, if the earlier season lead, 
To th* tabnM haycock in ^ha mead. 

Towered cities please us then^ 
And tha busy hum of men, 
Where throngt of knights and barons bold, '' 
Im weeds oC peace high trhimph hold j 
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With Btore 6f ladies, whose bright ey«i 
Rain influence, and jadge the prize 
Of wit or arms, while both contend 
Totwin her grace, whom all commend. 
There let Hymen oft appear, 
In fdffiron robe, with taper clear, 
iind pomp, and feast, and fevelrj, 

' With mask and antique pageantrj ; ^ 

Sachsights as youthful poets dream. 
On summer eves, by haunted stream. 
Then to' the well-trod stage anoo, 
If Jonson'^s learned sock be on. 
Or sweetest Shakespeare, Faucy^s child. 
Warble his natire woodTnotes wild. 

And ever, against eating cares, ^ 
Lap me in soft Lydiati airs, 
Married to immortal verse, 
Such as the meetiog soul maj pierce, 
In notes with many ^a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out, 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes runnftig ; 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of Harmony : 
Th&t Orpheus^ i«lf may have the head 
From golden slumber, on a bed 
Of heapM Elysian flowers, and hear 
Such strains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite set free 
His half rearainM Burydioe. 

These deliehts, if t^ou canst give, 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live* 

IIL — On tht Pursuits of Mankind. — Pope. 

HONOR and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part— there all the honor lies. 
FortUii^ in men hassome small difference made ; 
One flaunts in rags— :one flutters in brocade ; 
The cobler apTon*d and the parson gownM ; 
TThe friar hooded, and the monarch crownM. 
« WhatdiffiBrmore,'^ you cry, " than crowfl and cotvl ?" 
1 tell you friend — a wise man and a fool. 
Yoa^U find, if once the monarch acts the monk, 
Or, cobler like , the parson will get drunk ; 
Worth makes ^he man, and w«nt of it the fellow; 
The rest is all but leather or prunella. 

Boast the pure blood of an illustrious race. 
In quiet flow from Lucrece to Lucrece : 
But by your father's worth if yours vou rate. 
Count me those onlj who are good and great. 
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Go ! \i your aficient, but ignoble blood - 
.Hm crept tlirou^h scoundrels ever since the flood : 
Oo ! and pretend jonr familj is young, 
Nor own your fathers have been fools so long. 
"What can ennoble 8ot», or slaves, or cowards f 
Alas ! not aU the blood of all the Howards. * 
Look ne^t on greatDess — say where greatness lies. 
" Where, but am«jiig the heroes and the wise?" 
Heroes are much the same, the point's agreed, ^ 
From Macedonia's madman to the Swede : 
The whole strange purpose of their lives, to find^ „ 
Or DQake an enemy of all mankind 1 
Not one looks backward ; onward still he goes : 
Yet ne'er looks forward, farther than bis nose. 
No less alike the politic and wise ; 
All % siow things with circumspective eyes. 
Men in their loose, ungutirded hours they take, 
Not that themselves are wise, but others weak. 
But grant that those can conquer ; these can cheat • * 

'Tis phrase absurd to call a villain great. . ' 

Who wickedly rs wise, or maoly brave, 
Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. - , 

Who noble ends by noble means obtains. 
Or, failing, smiles m exile or in chains ; 
Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates-^that man is great indeed, 

What»« fame? a fanci'd Jife in other's breath, ^ 
A thing beyond os, e'en before our death. 
All feme is foreign, but of true desert, 
Plays round the head but com^s not to the heart ; 
Otie self approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starers,. and of loud huzzas : 
And more true joy, Marcellus exiPd, feels 
Than Cesar, With a Senate at his heels. * 

In^ parts superior what ad vantage lies ?' 
Tell, (for you can) what is it to.be wise ? 

*Ti6 but to know how little can be known • 
To see all others' faults, and, feel eur own •' 

Condema'd in business or in arts.to drudge' .' 

Without a second, or without a judge. ' ' 

Truths would y^j teach to save a sinking land ? 

All fear, none aid you, apd i^vr understand. 

Painful pre-eminence ! yourself to vieiy 

Above life's weakness, and its comforts too. 

Bring then these bfesijigs to a strict account ; 
Make fair deductions, see to whot they 'jT^ount • 
How much, of other, each is ture to cost • ' 
How each, for other, oft is wholly lost ; ' 
How mconsistent greater ?ood=i with these • 
j^w sometimes life is riskM and always ease : 
Tbuak. And if still such things thy envy can, 
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Thfoagh sM her train tlic soft infeotSon ita ? 
The pious maids their^mingled sorrows «hed| 
And moumM the living Hector as the dead\ 

VI. — Facetious Hutory of John Crihnn. — Cowfun, 

JOHN GitFIN was a citizen 
Of credit and renown ; 
A train band captain eke wa« he, ^ 

^ Of famous London town. 

John Gilpin^s eponse said to her dear^- 

" Though wedded wo haTC been 
These twice ten tedious yean, jet we 

No holiday have seen. . 

To-morrow is 6nr wedding dayy 

And we shall then repidr 
Unto the Bell at Edmonton, ^ 

'^ AH in a chaise and pair. 

My sister and mv sister^s child. 

Myself and children three. 
Will fill the chaise, so yon must ride. 

On horseback after we.*' 

He soon replied — <* I do admire 

Of woman kind but one ; 
And jon are she, my dearest dear, 

Therefore it irtiall be done* 

1 am a linen draper bold, 

As all the worid doth know ; 
And my good friend, Tom CaMender, 

Will lend his horse to gp.'* 

Quoth Mrs. Otlpiri—^^ That's well said ; 
^ And, for that wine is dear. 

We will be furnishM with our own. 
Which is both bright and dear .'^ > 

John Gilpin kissed his loTing wife s 

O'erjoy'd was he to find. 
That, though on pleasure she was bent. 

She bad a frugal mind. 

The momiBg came, the chaise was brought^ 
But yet was not allowM * 
o drive op to the door, lest all 
Should say tbiit sIks was proud. ^ 

So three doors off the ctiaise was fctay'd,. 
Where they did all get m ; 
.. Six precious souls $ and all agog, 
To dash thron£:h thick and thin. 

X ■- 
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Smack went the whip^ round went the wheels ^ 

Were nevec folks so glad ; 
Theistones did rattle andemeatby 

As if Cbeapside were mad. ■. 

John Oilpin at his iiorse^s side, ■ , 

8eizM fast the j9owing maiief 
And up he got in haste to r!3e| 

But soon came down again r 

For saddletree scarce treachM had Be, 

His journey to begin, 
"When turning round his head he saw, 

Three customers come in. 

. 80 down he came, for loss of time, 
\^Alth^gh it grieved him (^re, 
Tel 1^ of pence, full well he knew, 
"Wflnld mnble him much more* 

'Twas long before the customers 

Were suited to thetr mind. 
When Bettj screamM into his ears— 

MTht wine is left behind.*' 

' ^* Good lack ;" i|«oth he, " jet bring it me, 
Mj leathern belt likewise, 
a which I wear mj trusty sword, 
Whenldeexehjise.« 

%w Mrs. Gilpin, careful soul. 

Had twd stone botUes found, 
To hold the liquor thsft she lovM^ 

And keep it'safe and sound. 

£ach bottle had a corling OBT, 

Through which the belt he drew ; 
He hung a bottle on each side. 

To make hSs balance true. 

Then overall, that he might be 

Equipp'd from top to toe. 
His Jong red cloak, weH broshM and neat, 

He manfully did throw. 

Now a0e him mounted once again, ^ 

CJpon bis nimble steed ; 
Full slowly pacing o^er the stones, 

With caution and good heed. " 

But finding soon a smoother iroad' 

Beneath his well shod feet, - 

The Snorting beast biegan to trot^ - 

Which gallM him in his seat. 
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So, '*fair and softly,'^ John ho cikd ; 

But John he ciiodin Tain ; 
The trot beoame a galiop soon ; 

In spite of curb and rein. 

So stooping down, as needs he must, 

Who cannot sit upright ; 
He grasped the mane with both his handf , 

And eke AVkh aH his might. 

Away went Gilphi, neck or nought 
Away went hat and wig ; 
' He Uttle dreamt, when he set out 
.Of running such a rig. 

Hirhorse, who never had before 

Been handled in this kind, 
Affrighted fled ; andfis he flew. 

Left all the world behind. 

The wind did blow, tlie cloak did %, 

Like streamer long and gay ; 
Till loop and button failing both, 

At last it flew dway. 

Tlien might all people well discern 

The bottles he had slung • 
A bottle swinging at each side, * 

As hath been smd or sung. 

The dogs did bark, the children screamed* 

Up flew the windows all ; 
And every soul cif d out, " Well done !»' 

As loud as they could bawl. 

Away went Gilpin — who but he ! i 

His fame soon spread around — ■ 
^^ He carries weight ; he rides a raee! 

^Tis for a thottsaXid pound !^ 

And still, as fast as he drew near, 

'Twas wonderful to view. 
How in a trice the tump&e men ^ 

Their gates wide jopen threw. . 

And now as he wi^nt bowing down 
His reeking head full low, \ " ' 

The bottles twain behind his back, 
Were shattered at a blow. 

Dawn ran the wine into tbe road, ' 

Most piteous to be seen, \^ 

Which made his hd^e's ^kfr to smoke 
A| %!/ had t3$t»i been^ ^ 
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. But «till he iMttM to carry weighty 
Wth leathern girdle bra^'d ; 
For *H might pee the bottle neck^ 
Still dangUug at his wftwt- 

Thus all throos.h«errjr Islingtoot 

Tht^e gambob be did play. 
And till he came unto the Wash 

Of Edmonton ao gay. 
And there he threw the Wash ab6nt, 

On both, tidei of the way ; 
Just like unto a trundling mepr 
Or* wild goose at play. 

At Xdmonton, hislovinf wffi, 

From the balcony,^ spied , 

Her tender husband, wond'ring mu^h 

To see how he did ride. 
X •^ Stop, stop, John ailpiai^^re's the house I" 

They all at once did cry ; ^ • ^ 
*' The dinner waits, and we are tir'd » 

Said Gilpin— ** So s^n U" 

But, yet Lis horse was not a whit 

laclihMte tarry there; 
For why ? — his owner had a house 

Full ten Bilges off, at Ware. , 

So like an arrow swift he flew^ 

Shot by an archer strong; 
So did he fly— which brings toe to 

The middle of my song. 



Away went felpto, out of breath. 

And lore against his win. 
Till at hit friend'f Tom Cs^lendei's 

His horse at last stood still, 
Tom Call v.ni'.er, surprised to see 

His friend in such a trim, 
Xaid down his pipe, flew to the gate, 

And thus accosted him:-^ 
" What news? What news? Your tidings tell;. 

Make haste aiJd tell uae all I . ' 

Say, Why bareheaded are you come? 

Or, Why you come at all?" 

Now Gilpin iad a pleasant wi^ 

And lov^d a timely joke ; 
And thus unto Tom Callender, \ 

Ininerry stTMBfihespoke-^rw 



N. 
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*^ I came because your hone would come ; 

And if I well forbode^ 
My hat and wig will .soon he he?e ; 

They are upon the read.** 

Tern Callender, right glad to find 

His friend in merrjr ]>in, 
Return^ him not asii^ile word| 

Bnt to the house went in : • 

Whence strait he came with hat and wig, 

A wig that flowed behind, 
A hat not much the worse for wear"! 

Each comely in its kind. 

He heldlihem up ; and as he tum'd, 

Thus showM bis readj wit--* 
*^ My head is twice as big as your«, « 

They therefore needs must fit. 

But let me scrape tire dirt away 

That hapgs upon your face; 
And stop and cat — for well you ina/ 

Be in a hungry case.*' 

aid John^— ** It is my wedding day ;'? 

And folks would gape and stare, 
If wife should dine at Edmonton, , 

And I should dine at Ware ?'' 

So turning io his horse, he said 

^^ I am in haste to dine ; • 
'Twas for your pleasure you came here, 

You shall go back for mine.'' 

Al^ Muckless spee<;h, -and bootless boiast, 

For which he paid full dear; 
For, while he sp^ke. a braying as». 

Did sing most loud and clear : 

W^hereat his horse did snort, as if 
He heard a lion ro^r ; 
' And gallopM off with all his might, 
As* be had done before. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 

Went Gilpin's hat and wig ; 
He lost them sooner than at firsf \ 

For why? They were too big. 

Kow Gilpin's wife when she had seen 

fi^r husband posting down 
^ftato the country, far away, 

She puH'd out half a crown } 

X2 '^ 
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And fhw nnfo the youtli tiM said 

' ThatdroTctbem tp.UieBdIv . v -.u i 

** This aball be jours lyhen ytn bnog ImcK i 

Mj huiband safe and wen.»» 

The youth did ride, and iooh they met; 3 

He tried io stop John's horse . -• 

By sailing fast the flowing rein, . j 

But only made things worse: j 

But not performing what he meant, j 

And gladly would haye done, ^ ; 

_ He thereby frightodGilpin'a horse, ; - 

Which made hua faster run. . ! 

Away went Gilpin— and away 

Went postboy at his heels ; , 

Tke postboy's horse right glad to miM i 

The lumb'ring of the wheels. , ' 

fix gentieBMfi upon the road, ; 

Thus seeing Gilpin fly, 
With postboy scampering in the rear. 

They rais'd the tue and cry. / i 

« Stop thi«f ! stop thief! a highwayman I" 

Not one of them was mute; * , , j 

So they, and allthatpassM that way, ^ 

Soon joinM in the pursuit. ? 

' ' • * • 1 

And now the turnpike gates agaia j 

Flew open in iAort space ; 
The tollmen tfeijikipg as before, : 

That Gilpip rode a «lce. >. 

Andsohe'did, andvwonittooj i 

For he got first to town t 
" Ncr stopp'd till where ke had^gof up, 
He did again get down. • 

Now let us sing—** Lopp lire the King ; 

And Gilpin, long live he : 
And when he next doth ride abroad. 

May Ibe there to see !'» 



• • • • *.JW.EAN WHILE th»9o» 
On his great expedition now. apiJear'd, 
^Krt wiA omnipotence, with radiance c)fo«m'd, 
Of Majesty divine ; sapience and love 
Immense, and aU hit ti&ther in him shone. 
About his chariot numberless were pourM 
Cherub and iseraph, po teatfttes and Ibroa^t 
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And virttieB ; wmj^M spirits and cbariota winM 
From the armorjr of Ood ; whfere aland of old 
Myriads, between two brazen monnt^ms lodf M 
Against a solemn day^ bamets'd at band. 
Cdestial eqnipage ! and now came forth 
Spontaneous, for witbin them spirits IfvM, 
Attendant on their Lord ; hearen opeaM Wfd« 
Her everduring gates, harmonious sound I 
On golden hinres moving, to let forth 
The King of Glory, in his powerful Word 
And Spirit, poming to crisate new worldk. ^ 
On heavenly gronnd they stoo^, and from the ahOFe 
They viewed the vast immeasurable abyss, 
Outrageous as'a sea ; dark, wasteful, wild; 
Up from the bottom tum'd by furious winds, 
. And surging waves, as mountains to assault 
HeaTen^s height, and with thjg centre mix the pole. 

Silence, ye troubled waves ! and thou deep, peace t 
Said then the omnific Word, your discord ends 
Nor stay'd ; but on the wing^i of cherubiuft 
Uplifted, injiatemal glory rode 
Far into Chaos, and the world unborn : 
For Chax>8 heard his Toice ; him all his trabi / 
FoIlowM in bright procession to behold . v 

Creation, and the wonders of his might. 
Tbeli stayM the fervid wheels, andinhi^nand v 
He took the golden compasses, prepared k 

• In God^ii eternal store to oirimmflcribe 
This universe, and all created things. 
One foot he center*d« and the other tumM 
Round tlurough the vast profundity obscure, 

- And sa]d,Hhu8 far extend, thus far thy bounds^ 
This be thy just cirenmference, O wVM ! 

Thus God the heaven created, thue the earth, 
Matter unformM and void ! Darkness profound; 
Cover'd th^ iibyss ; but on the watery calm 
His brooding wings the sp^it of God out spread, 

^ And vital virtQe infused, and vital warmth 

Throughout the fluid mass ; but downward pv^^ - 
The b^k tartai^ous, eold, infernal dregs, 
Adverse to life: then lounded, tlien conglob'd 

^ Like tilings to like*, the rest to sever^ plac« 
Disparted ; and between, spun out the air ;■ , 

y And earth, self- balanced) on her centre lumg. 

VH! — (herthrow of theRtbel4ngeh.'---U. 

SO spake the ^iii, and into terror changM ^ , 

Hjs countenance, too seven tobe behdd,, 
iKiid full of WTfttb b^nt «n kin Sft^ikies. 
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At onee tiie foto spread out tfaeirgtarr/Vinffs, 

Witii dreadful shape cent%uoue, and the oHm ^ 

Of his fierce chariot rolPd, as with the sound 

Of torrent floods, or of a numerous host 

He on bis impious foes, right onward drove^ 

OlQomj as night. Under his hurning wheels 

The stedfast empirean shook throughout; 

All but the throne itsblf of God. Full soon 

Amonjf them he arrived ; in his right hand 

Oraspmg ten thousand thundersy which he sent 

Before him> such krin their souls infii^d 

Plaj^es* Th0y, astonishM, all resistance lost, 

All courage ; down their idle weapons dropp'd : , 

O^er shields^ and helms, and helmed heads he rode. 

Of thrones; and mighty seraphim prostrate, 

That wish^d-the mountains, now, might be again 

TErown on them as a shelter from his ire. 

Nor less on either side, tempestuous fell 

His arrows from the fourfold tisa^M four 

Distinct with eyes, and from the living wheels 

Distinct alike with multitude of eyes : 

One spirit in them rnl*d ; and every eye 

Glared lightning, and shot forth pernicious fire 

Among th^ accursed, that witberM all their strengtbi 

And, of Iheir wonted vigor, left^hem drainM, 

Exhausted, spiritless, afflicted, falPn. < 

Vet half, bis strength he put not forth ; but checkM 

His thunder in mid volloy; for he meant 

Not to destroy, but to root them out of heaven*. 

The overtbrowti he raisM ; and as ,a herd 

Of goats or timorous flock together throngM 

Drove them before him thunderstruck pursu'd 

With terrors and with furies, to the bbundd 

And chrystal wall of heaven ; which opening wid^ 

Roll'd inward, and a spac^iuus gap di^dosM 

Into the wasteful deep. The monstrous, sight 

Struck them with horror backward; but far worse ^ '^ 

tJrgM tbem behind. lieadlong themselves they threw 

DoWn from the verge of heaven; eternal wrath 

Burnt after them to the bottomless pit. 

IX.— dJidaremrferV Feast ; ^r, tht Pcooer ^f Music-^^J^n 
Ode for St, Cecilia? s Day. — VKTom* 
'nn WAS at the royal feast, for P«rsia Won 
Jl By Philip^s. warlike son. — 
Alofl in awful stiite,- 
The godlike hero sat 
On^his imperial throne. 
His valiant peers were pfacM aiound, 
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Their Mows w^ ros«i^ and wHh mj^rtKw bpnad ; 

So '^bouldoesert in aruift be crowned. 
The lovely Thaiibjr his iide, , 

Sat like a bloomiiig eat tern bride, 
la flower of youth and beauty's pride.— 

Haj^y, happy, happy pak ! 

ivone but the brave, 

None but the brave, . 
None but the brave, deierve the 6ur. 
Timotbeof plaoM on high, 

^d the tanefnl choir, 

With ttyitti; iingen touched the lyre : 
The tremblikfc notes aaeend the sky, 
- _ And heavenly joyj hispire. 
The song began from Jove, 
Who left his blistfol sViats above ; 
(Such is the power of mighty love i"^ 
A dragon's fiery form belied the god ; 
SubHme on radiant spheres he rode. 

When he to fair^Olyo^a press'd. 
And stamped an image of himself, a soTereign of the world* 

The listening crowd admire the lefty sound j 
A prefiient deity, t^ey shout around ; 
A present deity ; the, vaulted roofs rebound. ^ 

With ravishM ears the monarch hears, 
' Assumes the god, alfects to nod. 
And sQems to shake the spheres. 

The praise of Bacchus, then, the sweet musician suog ; 
Of Bacchus, ever fair and ever young. 
The jolly ^od In triumph comes ! 
60uad me 'tpunpet ; beat the drania ; 
flusl^M witlr a purple grace, 
He shows his honest face i 
N«m give the hautboys breath— he comes ! he comes ! 
Bacchusr*^ver fair and young. 
Drinking joys^did first ordain: 
Bacchus' blessings are a treasure ; 
Drinking is the soldier's pleasure : 
RicTifhe treaauft; 

Sweet the pleasure; "^ * 

^weet is pleasure, after pain. , -^ 

Sooth'd with ihcL sound, the king grew Tain : 
Fought all his battles o'er again; * 

And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he slew the slafa. 
Ihe master saw the madness, rise j - 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes ; 
And, while he heaven and earth defied, 
Cha^'d his hand and check'd his pride* 
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He chose ft moamfulmvue^ 
Soft pity fo infuw : , 

He sung UarioB, great aA^ good, 

. By too serere afate^ 

rairn,rall%faU'o,f«HX 
FalPn, from his high estate, . 

' And weUeriog in bis blood : 
Deserted at his utmost need 

By those his former bounty fed, ; 

On the bare earth exposed he lief, ■ 

With not a friend to close his eyes. 

With downcast look the joyless victor sat. 

Revolving, in his alterM soul, 

The various turns of fete below ; 
And now and then, a sigh he stole, ] 

And tears began to flow. ^ 

The mighty-Tuastersmil'd to'see 

Thatlove was in the next degree; ; 

'Twas but a kindred sound to move ; 
For pity melts ttie mind to love. 

Softly sweety Lydian measures, 

Soon he sootuM his soul to pleasures. ^ 

War, he sun§, is toil and trouble ; 
' Honor but an empty bubble ! 

Never ending, still beginning. - * 

' Fighting stUl» and still destroying. 
. U the worid be worth thy winning, ' ^ ^ : 

_ Think, O think it worth enjoying ; ' ' 

Lovely Thais sits beside thee ; 
Take the gpod the gods provide thee. 
The many rend the skies with loud applause, 
So love wascyownM; but mu«ic won the caiiso. ' 

The prince, unable to conceal his paiii, 

Gw'don t|ie fair, — 

Who cans' i his care; ' • ~ 

And sigh'd and looked, Miigh'd and looked, 
SighM and look'd, and sighM again : 
At length, with love and wine at once oppressed, 
T||e ^anquish'd victor — ^sunk upon her breast. 

Now strike the golden lyre agai« ; , 

' A louder yet, and yet a lo^uder strain : 
Break his band of sleep asunder, 
And rouse him like a cattling peal of thunder. 
Hark ! hark ! the horrid soun^ ^ 

Has tais'd up his head. 
As awaked irora the'dead 
And amazed, he stares aroond. 
ReveE^e! revenge! Timotheus cries*-* 
See the fviries arise .* \ 
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i See tiie 0&ak€ft that tbej TeATt 

« How they hiss in tbeir hak^ 

And the tparklet that flash from their eyei ! 
Behold a ghastly hand/ 
Each a torch in his hand ! 
TKese are Grecian ghosts,' that in battle were slain. 
And, bnried, rsmain 
Inglorions on the plain* 
Gire the vengeance due to the raliaat crew. 
Behold ! how they toss their «orohes>en high, 

How they point to the Persian abodes, 
* And^ttcnne temples of their hostile i^ode! 
The pritto^ appunid, with a forioos joy ! 
And ^ king seized a flambeau, with seal to tlestroy : 
This led the way, 
. To light him to his 7>rey ; 

^ And) like another Helea^-fii^o another Troy. 

Tbnslongagc, 

Ere heaving bellows leamM to blow, 
"While oi:gan8 vet were mute ; 
Timothens to his breathing flute ' 
« ^ And sounding lyre 

' Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle sofl desire. 
AtlastdivineCeciKa came, 
InventreM of the vocal frame* . . 

The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store, 
EnlargM the former narrow hounds, 
And added length to solemn sounds. 
With nature's mother wit, and arts unknown before. 
Iiet old Timoth<>us yield the pfiaoi 

Or both ditide the crown : 

He raised a mortal to the skies \ 

She drew an angel down. 



PAHTII. 

Lessons in Speaking. 



SECTION X. 

ELOQUENCE OF THB PUL^T. 
l^—On Truth and Inttgritjf. — ToLOTsoir,^ 

TRUTH and integrity have all tbe advantages of ap- 
pearance, and many more. If tbe show of any 
thing be good for any tbing, I am sure the reality it bet- 
ter ; lor why idoes any man dissemble, or seeim to be tbat 
which he is not, but because he thinks it gqod to have 
the qualities he pretends to ? For^ to eonnterfeit smd dis- 
semble, is to put on the appearai[iGe of some real excel- 
lency. Now, the best way for a man to seem to be any 
thing, is really to be what he would seem to be. ^Be- 
sides, it is often as troublesome to support the pretence 
of a good quality, as to have it ;^nd if a man have it not, 
it is most likely he will be discovered to want it; and 
then all his labor to seem to have it, is lost There is 
fometbing uopatural in painting, which a skilful eye 
will easily discern from native beauty and complexion. 

It IS hard to personate and act a part long ; for where 
truth is not at the bottom, nature will always be endeav- 
ouring to return, and will )>etray herself at one time or 
other. Therefore, if any man think it convenient to 
seem good, let him be so indeed ; and then his goodnea 
will appear to every one^s satisfaction ; for jtruth ie con- 
vincing, and carries its own light and evidence aloiw. 
with it ; wad will not only commend us to every man^ 
conscience, but, which is much more, to God, who 
searobeth our hearts : so that, upon all accpuati, sincerity 
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is true wisdom. Particularly as to the affairs of this 
world, iDte^ily bath many adraDtages over all the arti« 
ficial modes of dissimulation aod deceit. It is much the 
plainer and easier, much the safer and more secure' way 
of dealing i» the world ; it hath le^ of trouble and diffi-» 
culty, of entanglement and perplexity, of danger and* 
hazard in it^ it is the shortest and nearest way to our 
end, carrying us. thither in a straight line ; and will hold 
out and last longest. The arts of deceit and cunning, 
continually grow weaker, and less effectual and senrice- 
ahle. to'^^those that practise them ; whereas integrity gains 
strength by use ; and the more and longer an^ man prac- 
tiseth it the greater service it does him, by confirming, 
his reputation, and encouraging those with v^hom he 
hath to do to repose the greatest confidence in him; 
which is an unspeakable advantage in business and the 
affairs of life. 

A dissembler must be always upon his guard, and watch 
himself carefully, that he do dot contradict his own pre* 
tensions* for he acts an unnatural part, and therefore 
must put a continual force and restraint upon himself ; 
whereas, be that acts sincerely, hath the easiest task in 
the world ; because he follows nature, and so is put to 
no trouble and care about his v^Ofrdff and actions ; he 
needs not invent any pretence beforehand, nor make ex* 
cuses afterwards, for any thing he hath said or done. 

But insincerity is vQry troublesome to manage. A 
^hypocrite hath so many things to attend to, as make his 
life a very perplexed and intricate thing. A liar hath 
need^jf a good memory, le^t he contradict at one time, 
what he said at another. But truth is always consist- 
ent With itself, and needs nothing to help it out j it is 
always near at hand, and sits upon onr lips, and is ready 
to flrop out before we are aware ; whereas a lie is trou- 
blesome, and one trick needs a great many more to make 
it good. 

Add to all this, that sincerity /Is the most compendious 
wisdom, and an jBXcellent instrument for the speedy dis- 
•patch of- business. It creates confidence in those we 
have to deal with, saves the labor of many inquiries, and 
brings things to an issue in a few words. It is like trav- 
elling in a plain beaten road, which commonly brings 

y. 
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a man sooner to his jourDey's eni^ thao bj ways in whicbt 
men often lose themselves. In a word, 'whatever con- 

-venience may be thought to be in falsehood and dissim* 
ulation, it is soon over ; bat the Inconvenience of it is 
perpetual, because it brings a man under an everlasting 
jealousy and suspicion, so that be is not believed when 
he speaks the truth, nor trusted when perhaps he meant 
honestly. When a man hath once forfeited the reputa- 
tion of his integrity, nothing will then serve his turn, 
neither truth or falsehood. 

Indeed, if a man were only to deal in the world for a 
day, and should never have occasion to converse more 
with mankind, never more to need their good opinion or 
good word,' it were then no great matter (as far as re- 
spects the affairs of tbis' world) if he spent his reputation 
all at once, and ventured it at one throw. But, if be be 

Ao continue in the world, and would bave the advantage 
of reputation while he is in it, let him m$ike use of sin- 
cerity in all his words and actions ; for nothing, but this 
will hold out to the end. Alf other arts will faiU but 
truth and integrity will carry a man through and bear 
hife out to the last. 

II.-— 0» doing as you 7»ould 6« done unio^-^ 

Attekburt. 

HUMAN laws are often so numerous as to escape oar 
memories ; so darkly, sometimes, and inconsistent- ^ 
ly worded, as to puzzle our understandings ; and they 
are not unfrequently rendered still more obscure by the 
nice distinctions and subtle reasonings -4>f those who pro- 
fess to clear them : so that under these several disad- 
vantages, they lose much of their force and influence ; 
and in some cases raise more disputes than, perhaps, 
they determine. But here is a^w, attended with none 
of these inconveniencies ; the grossest minds can scarce 
misapprehend it; the weakest memories are capable of 
retaining it ; no perplexing comment can easily cloud it ; 
the authority of no niaa^s gloss upon earth can (if we 
are b^it sincere) swa^ us to make a wrong construction 
of it What is said of all the gospel precepts by the 
evangelical prophet, is more eminently true of this : 
"it is an higbway ; and the wayfaring man, though a fool, 
shall not err therein.^' 
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It k not enough that a rule, which is to he of general 
^se, is suited to all capacities, so that wherever it is rep- 
resented to the mind, it is presently agreed to ; it must 
also he apt to offer itself to onr thoughts, and lie' readj 
for the present use, upon all exigencies and occasions. 
And such, remarkably such, is that which our Lord here 
recommends to us. We can scarce be so far surprised by 
any immediate necessity of acting, as not to- have time 
for k short recourse to it, room for a sudden glance as it 
Tvere upon it, in our minds ; where it rests and sparkles 
always, like the Urim and Thummin, on the breast of 
Aaron. There is no occasion for us to go in search of 
it to the oracles of the law, dead or living; to the code 
or pandects ; to the volumes of divines or moralists. We 
need look no fartjaer than ourselves for it: for (to use 
the apposite expression of Moses) "This commandment 
which I command thee this day is aot hrdden from thee, 
neither i^it far off. . It is not in heaven, that thou shouldst 
gay, Who shall go up for us to heaven, and bring it unto 
us, that we may hear it, and do it ? Neither is it beyond 
the sea, that thou shouldst say. Who shall go over the 
sea for us, and bring it unto us, thut we may hearit and 
do it? But. the word is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth 
and in thy heart, that thou maycst do it." * 

It is, moreover, a precept particularly fitted for prac- 
tice, as it involves in the very notion of it a motive stir- 
ring \isjup to what it enjoins. Other moral maxims pro- 
pose Qaked truths to the understandings, which operate 
eftenbut faintly and slowly, on the will and passions, the 
two active principles of the mind of man ; hut it is the 
" peculiar character of this, that it addresseth itself equal- 
ly to ail these powers ; imparts both light and heat to 
us; and at the same time that it informs us certainly and^ 
clearly what we are to do, excites us also, in the most 
tender and moring manner, to the performance of it. 
We cam often see our neighbor's misfortune without a 
sensible degree of concern ; which wjc cannot forbear 
expressing,' when we have once made his condition oui^ 
own, aad determined the measure of our obligation to- 
wards him, by what we ourselves should, in such a case, 
esjpect from him ; our duty^grows immediately our4nter- 
e»t and pleasure, by means of this powerful" principle ; 
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^he seatjof.whic)iis,.iii truth) Qot ttiore in the bram 
thanio the heart of man j it appeals to our very teases ; 
and exerti ita secret force ip so preraijii^^a way^ that it 
28 even felt, as well as understood by us. 

The last recommendatioD of this rule I shall meDtion 
is Its vast and comprehensive influence ; for it exteocis 
to all ranks and Conditions of men, and to all kinds of 
action and intercourse ^ between the» ; to matters of 
Charity, generosity and civility, as well as justi<^e ; to 
negative no less tibao positive duties. The ruler and 
th^ ruled are alike tuibject to it : public communities can 
- no more exempt themselves from its obligation than pri- 
vate persons ; " AU persons must fall down before it, ail 
mations must do it service.^^ And, with respect ta this 
extent of it, it ijB that our blessed Lord^ pronounces it in 
the text, tobe, " the law and the prophets.'' His mean* 
ing is, that whatever rules of the second table are deliv- 
ered in the IftW of Moses, or in the l^rger> comments 
^^ad explanations of that law made by the other writers 
of the Old Testament (here and elsewhere styled • the 
Pro])hets) they are all virtually comprised in this one 
1 short sign ificant saying, " Whatsoever ye wot^ld that 
^len should do unto you, flo ye ei'en so unto them.^' 

Ilk — On Benevolence pstd Chgrity.—SEED. 

FORM as amiable sentiments as you can, of nations, 
conimunities of men, and individuals. If they are 
true, you cto the ra only justice; if false, though your 
opinion (does not alter their nature and make them love- 
ly, you yourself are more lovely for entertaining such 
sentiments. When you feel the bright warmth of a tem- 
per thoroughly good in your own breast, .you will see 
somethinggood iu every one about you. It is a mark 
o/ riUieuess of spirit to confine yourself tO some minute 
pfirt of a man's charactjer ; a map of generous, open, ex- 
teuded views, will grjisptbe whole of it ; without which 
he capnot pass a rieht judgment on ^ny part. He will 
not arraign a man^ general conduct for two or three 
particular actions ; as knowing that man is a changea- 
bie creature, and will not. cease to be so, till he is unit- 
-^(1 to that Beiog, who is " the same yesterday, to-day and 
^reypj.»\ ij[e fitrives to outdo hi^ frien^ ia good ofli- 
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ee», and overcomeB his enemiefl by them, ff e thinks b^ 
thenrecetYes the greatest injury, when he retariM aod 
revetigea one ; foribeQ he- is " ot ercome of eril." te 
the person yovmg who hu9 injured him f He will re fleet, 
ti^at inexperieuce ol>(he ^ertd, and a warmth 5r consti^ 
tutioa, may betray hi« nnprat^iwd years into several m- 
advertencies, which a more advanced ag^, his own good \ 
iKenie^ md the advice of a judicious friend, will correct 
and rectify. Is he old ? The infirmities of age and want * 
of health may have a^et an ^ge upon his spirits, and 
fndde him ^'^ speak unadvisedly with his lips.'^ lo he 
weak and ignorant ? He considers thit it is a doty incum- 
bent upon the wise to bear with those that are not so : 
'* Ton suffer fools gladly," says' St. Paul, " seeing yoa 
yourselves are wise." In short, he judges of himself aft 
far as he can, with the strict rigor of justice ; but of etb- 
ers with the softenings of humanitv. 

From cbaritabie and' benevolent thougbts:, the tranat 
tion is unavoidable to charitable actions^ For wherever 
there is an inexhaustible fund of goodaese at the heart, ' 
ft wiil, under ail the disadvantages of circumstances, ex- 
ert itself in acts of substantial kindness. He that is sub-^ 
stantially good, will be doing good. The man that has a 
faeartyf detQrni«nate will to bo charitable, will seldom put 
men off with the mere will for the deed. Fof a siBcere 
j^esire to do good, implies some 'uneasiness till the tbing^ 
be done ; and uneasiness set^ the mind at wohk, and puts 
It upon the stretch to find out a thousand ways and means 
of obliging, which wlill ever escape the unconcerned, the 
indilTerent, and the unfeeling. . • ^ • 

The mpst proper objects of joor bounty, are the ne- 
cessitous. Give the same sum of money, which you bes- 
ti&w on a person ia tolerable circumstances, to one in 
extreme poverty ; and observe what a wide dispropor- 
tion of happiness is produced. In the latter case, it is 
like giving a cordial to a fainting person ; in the former, 
it is like giving wine to him who has already *quench6d 
his thirst. "Mercy is seasonable in time of affliction, 
like clouds of rainin time of drought**' 

And among the variety of necessitous objects, Hone 
have Abetter tifle to d';r compassion, than those, whtf, 
after having tainted t&eJWeets "of plenty, are by some 
T2 • 
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UDd^served calamity, obliged, without some charitable; 
relief, to drag out the remainder of life id miser j and 
woe ; who little thought the j should ask their daily 
br^ad of any but of God ; who, after a life led ib alSu* 
. cnce, ^^t^a^ot dig, and are ashamed to beg.^^ And thej 
are to be relieved in- such an endearing manner, with 
such a beauty of holiness, that at the same time that 
their wants are supplied, their confusion of face may be 
preTented- 

There is not an instance of this kind in history so af- 
fecting as that beautiful one of Boaz to Ruth. He knew 
her family, and how she was reduced to the lowest ebb : 
when, therefore, she begged leave to glean in hit fields, 
he ordered his reapers to let fall stveral h^ndfuls, with 
a seeming carelessness, but really with a set design^ that 
she might gather them up without being ashamed. — ^Thut 
did he form an artful scheme, that he might give, with* 
^ut the vanity and ostentation of giving ; and she receive, 
without the shame and contusion of making acknowl- 
edgements. Take the history in the words of scripture^ 
as it is recorded in the book of Ruth. '^And when she 
was risen up to gleaa, Boaz commanded his young men, 
Mying, l^t her glean even among the sheaves, and rebuke 

. her not ; and let fall also some of the handfuls on pur* 
pose, and ietive them that she may glean them, and re- 
proach her not/' This was not only doing a good action; 
it was doing itlikewise with a good grace. ^ 

It IS not enough we do pot harm, that we be neg^ative- 
ly good ; we must <lo good, positive good, if we would 

/ «* enter into life." When it woold have been as good for 
the world if such a man had never lived; it would, per- 
haps, have been better for him, if "he had n'eyer been 
born.'' Ascanty fortune may limit your beneficence, aad 
tonfine it chiefly to the circles of your dprnestics, rela- 
tions ahd neighbors ; but let your benevolence extend ad 
far as thought can travel, to the utmost bounds of the 
world ; just as it may be only in your power to beautify 
the spot of ground that lies near and ^lose to you; but 
you could wishj that, as far as yblir eye can reach,- (he 
whole prospect before yoqLJfcere cheerful^ every thing 
disagreeable were removed, and every thing beautifof 
I 7.. 
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IV. — On Happinesi. — SrsiurE. 

THE great pursuit of man is after happioeN ; it is the 
first and strongest desire of his nature ; — in every 
stage ofhislifehe searches for it as for hid treasure; — 
courts it under a thousand different shapes; yd, though 
perpetuallj disappointed — ^still persists — runs after and 
inquires for it afresh — ^asks every passenger who comet 
in his way, i^ Who will show him any good ; — who will as- 
sist htm in the attainment of it, or direct him to the dis- 
covery of this great end of ail his wishes ?^^ 

He is told by one, to search for it among the more gay 
and youthful pleasures of life; in scenes of mifth and 
eprightliness, where happiness ever presides, and is ever 
to be known by the joy ^nd laughter which he will see 
painted in her looks. , , 

A second, with a graver aspect, points out to him the 
costly dwellings which pride and extravagance have er- 
ected ; tells the inquirer that the object he is in search of 
■ inhabits there ; that happiness lives oniy in company with 
the great, in the midst of much pomp and outward state* 
That he will easjily find her out by the coat of many col- 
ors she has on, and the great luxury and expense of e- 
quippage and furniture with which she always sits sur^ 
rounded. 

The miser wonder» how any one would mislead and 
fvilfuUy put him upon so wrong a scent — convinces him 
that happiness and extravagance never inhabited under 
the same roof ; — that, if he would not be disappointed ia 
his search^ he must look into the plain and thrifty "dwel- 
ling of the prudent man, who knows and understands the 
worth of ^oney, and cautiously lays it up against an evil 
hour. That it Js not.the prostitution of wealth upon the 
passions, oc the parting with it at all> that constitutes 
happiness— but that it is the keeping it together, and t^e 
having ^nd folding it fast to him andi his heirs forever, 
which are the chief attributes that form this g'reat idc4of , 
human worship, to which s^ much incense is offered up 
every day. " 

The epicure,' though he easily rectifies^so gross a mis- 
take, yet, at the same time, he plunges him, if possible, 
into a greater ; for, hearing the object of his pursuit to 
1iA happiness, and^knowini^^ of no otlver happiness thao 
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what is -seati^d tmmedivlely m his seiwres* — he setid>' th^ 
inquirer there ; tells him rf is in vain to search elsewherit 
for it, than where nature herself has piaeed it — io.tEe^ 
indalgence and grati^cation of the appetites, whieh' are 
given us %• that en^i and kt a word — pf he mil notta^^ 
his opinion in the matter— he may tm^t the^ werd of a 
much wiser man, who has assured us — that there isnoth* 
Ing better in this world, than that a min should eatniod 
drink, and rejoice in bis w'orks, and make bis soul enjojr 
goad in his labor— ^far that is his partion. 

To rescue him from this brutal ^periment — amWHon 
takes him by the hand and carries him into the worid-r** 
shows him all kingdoms of the earth and the ^fory of 
thtm— points out the mjmy ways ofadFancing hid for- 
tune, and raising hims^f to honour— lays before his eyes 
all theNc harms and bewitching temptations of power-, and 
asks if therfe he way hai4jines3 in this wOrki like that of 
being caressed, courted, flattered and followed. 

To close all, tl»e philosopher meets him hustling in the 
fall career of this pursuit — stops, him — ^tells him, if be is 
in search of happiaess, he is gone far out of his way : — 
Tltat this deity has long be^u banished from noise and 
tumults, where there was no rest found-for her, nnd waft 
fled into solitude, fur from alt commerce of the world ; 
and, in a word, i£ he would &id her, he must leave this- 
busy and intriguing scene, and go back to that peaceful 
•ceae of retirement and books, ftom which he first set* 
<rut. 

In this circle, too often does a man run, tries all exper- 
iments, and generally sits down wearied and dissatisfied 
with them all at last — in utter despair of ever aOoom- 
plishing.what he wants — ^not knowingwhat to trust to af- 
ter so many disappointment:^ — or wliere to lay t'h« faulty 
whether in the incapacity of his awu natore, or the in- 
gufRcfcncy of th^ enjoyments themselves. 
' In this uncertain and perplexed 0tate— ^m'thout knowl- 
edge which 'way to turn, or where to betake ourseivet 
for refqge — so often abused and decieived by the many 
who pretend to show us any good— -Lord I says the Psalm- 
ist, lift up the light of thy coairtenance upon us. Scb4 
«s some rays of thy grace and heavenly Jwisdom,'ia thit 
beDighted aearch^after happiaess, to direct us safely toit 



O God I let OS not wander forever witliOQt aguidef in this 
4^k region, io endless 4»arfiiiit of «ttr mistaken good ;' 
iMit enlighten oor eyes that we sleep not in deatli — opea 
tolhem'the comforte o( thj boljr nrord and religion-^-tift 
op the light of thy coantenance upon os — and make ud 
know the joy a;id satisfaction of living in the true faith 
and kw of Thee, which only can carry us to this haven 
of rei^, where we wo^ld be — that sare haven where trne 
joys are to be found, which will at length not only answer 
all our expectatioos^^bot satisfy the most unbounded .of 
^oar wishes, fore ver and ever. 

There is hardly jaoy subject more exhaa^d,.or which 
9i, one time or other, has afforded more matter for argu- 
ment and declamation, than this otie, of the insufficiency 
of our enjoyments. Scarce a reformed .sensualist, from 
Solomon down to our own days, who has not, in some fits 
of repentance or disappointment, uttered soibe sharp re* 
flection upon the Emptiness of human pleasure, and of 
ihe vamty of vanities which discovers itself in all the 
' pprsuits of mortal man.^ But the mischief has been, that) 
thoogb so maiij good things have been said, they have 
generally had the fate to be considered, either as the ov- 
erflowings ^ of disgust from tiated appetites, which conid 
no longer relish t^e pleasures of life, or as the deciama* 
tory opinions of recluse and splen^Uc men, who had nev- 
ejp tasted them at all, and consequently were thought no 
ju^es of- the matter. > So that it is no great wonder^ if 
the greatest part of such reflections, however just in 
themselves^ and founded on truth and know4edge o( the 
world, are found to have little impression where the im- 
agination was already heated with great expectations of 
future faiitppiness ; and that the best lectures that have 
been read upon the yanity o£ the world, so seldom stop a 
m^aa' in the pursuit of the objects of his desire^ or give 
him half the conviction that the possession of it will, and 
what the experience of his own life, or a carefal obser- 
vation Upon the life of (nhers, does ^t length generally 
conflrm to us all. , 

I would not be underwood as if I were denying the re^ 

ality of pleasures, or disputing the being of thi^, any 

^ore than any one would the cgality of pain ; yetl must 

~ odtodrve,~~that tfiere is d ^iain distinction to .be made be- 
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twixt pleasure and happiness. For though there can be 
BO faapjmiess without pleasure — ^yet the rererse of the 
proposition will not holdtrae. We are so. made, thai 
fr©m the common gratifications of our appetites, and the 
impre^ions of a thousand objects, we snatch the one- like 
a transient gleam^ without being suffered to taste the otb- 
er, and enjoy (he perpetual sunshine and fair weather, 
which constantly attend it. This, I contend, is only to be 
found in religion — in the consciousness of virtue— and 
the sure and certain hopes of a better life, l^rhfch bright- 
ens all our prospects, and leaves no room to dread disap-^ 
pointments — because the expectatioii of it is built upona^ 
rock, whose foundations are as deep as those of heavea 
or hell. 

And though in our pilgrimage through this world — 
some of us may be so Ibrtunate as to^ meet with some 
clear fountains by the way, that may cool for a ifew mo- 
ments t^e heat of this great thirst of happiness— yet out 
Saviour, who knew the world, though he enjoyed but lit- 
tle pf it,, tells us, jthat whosoever drinketh of this water 
will (hii*st afrain ; and we all find by ekperience it is sa, 
and by reason, that it always must be so. « ^ 

1 conclude' with a short observation upon Solomon^! . 
evidence in this case. 

Never did the busy brain of a lean and hectic chymist 
search for the philosopher's stone, with more pains and 
afWor, th^n this great man did after happiness. He was 
one Oi the wisest inquirers into nature — had tried all her 
powers and capacities ; and after a thousand vain specu- 
lations and idle experiments, he affirmed at length it lay 
hid in no one thing he had tried ; like th^ chymist'js pro* 
jections, all had ended in smoke, or, what was worse, in 
vanity, and vexation of spirit. The conclusion of the 
whole master was this — that he^dvises every man who 
would be happy, to fear God and keep his command- 
ments. 

v.— On the Death of Chrut.—BLAin* 

THE redemption of man is aneof the mpsl glorious 
woi'ks of fhe Almighty. If the hour of the crea- 
tion of the world was great and illustrious; that hourv. 
when, froift the dar^kand formless mass^ Tthisfair system 
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of nature arose at the di?iiie commaDd ; when ^^ the 
morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joj^" — no l^ss iUustrious is the hour of the 
restoration of the world; the hour when, from condem* 
nat'on and naisery, it emerged into happinesis and peace. 
With loss external majesty it was attended, but is, od 
that" account, the more wonderluij that, under an appear* 
«nce so simple such ^roat events were cohered. 

In the hour of CiristV d* tlh, the longVeries of pro- 
phecies, visi<}ns, tvpe-j and li.^ures, was* accomplished. 
This was the centre in wlilcii they all met ; this^ the 
point towards wlacb ttiey had tended and verged^tbrough- 
ont the course of so many generations. You behold 
the Law and the Prophets standing, if we may so speak, 
at the foot of the cross, and doing homage. Yoir behold 
If OSes audi Aaron bearing the ark of the covenant : Da- 
Tid and Plijab present ing^the oracle ef testimony You 
behold all the priests and sacrifices, all the rites and or- 
dinances, all the types and symbols, assembled together 
to receive their consummation. Without the death of 
Christ, the worship and ceremonies of the law would 
have remained a pompous but unmeaning institution. 
In the hour, when he was crucified, "the book with the 
seven seals'' was opened. Every rite assamed its signi* 
ficancy ; every prediction met its event; every symbol 
displayed its correspondence. - 

This waff the hour of the abolition of the Laiv, and 
the introduction of the Gospel; the hour of terminating 
the old, and of beginning the new dispensation of re- 
ligious knowledge .and worship throughout the ejarth» 
Viewed in this light, it forms the most august era which 
is to be found in the history of mankind. When Chfist 
was suflewng on the cross, We are informed by one.jof the 
Evangehsts, that he said, '*! thirst;" and that they fil- 
fed a. «ponge witli vinegar, and put it to his mouth.. ^"^Af- 
ter he Lad tasted 4he vinegar, knowing that aU things 
were now accomplished, and the scripture fultilled, he 
said, '• It is finished,'' that is. This offered draught of 
Tinegar was the last circumstance, predicted by an *ii.- 
cient prophet, that remained to be fulfilled. IThe vis- 
.ipn and the prophecy are^ow sealed ; the Mosaic^ dispen- 
sation is cloaed. " And"1ie bowed hi$%ead and gave up 
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the |^lit>sti^' — Significantly wais tte veil &f the templ<^ 
rent in this hour ; for the glory then departed froDOi be- 
tween the chernbims. The legal high pritest delivered 
op his Urim and Thummim, his breastplate^ his rober, 
and his incense ; and Christ stood fort^i as the great High 
Priest of all socceeditfg generations. By that one sac- 
rifice which he nowo&red, he abolished sacrifices for- 
ever. Altars on which the ire had' blazed for ages^ 
were now to smoke no more. Victims were n6 more 
to bleed. ^'Not with the Mood of bulls' and g^at^, but 
with his own* blood, he now entered into the holy place^i 
there to >appear in the presence of God for us.'^^ 

This was the hour of association sTnd union to all the 
worshippers of God. When Christ said, " It is finished," 
he threw down the wall or partition, which had so long 
divided the Gentile from the Jew. He gathered into on^^ 
all the faithful, out of every kindred and people. He 
proclaimed the hour to be ' come, whea the kdowledge 
of the true God should be no longer confined to "one na- 
tion, nor his worship to one temple ; but orer all the 
eaf'th, the worshippers^ of the Father should " serve him 
in spirit and in truth." From that hour, they who dv^elt 
in. the "jattermost ends of th^ earth, strangers to, the 
covenant of promise," began to be " brought nigh." In ^ 
that hpur, the light of the gospel dawned froni afar on - 
the British Islands. " 

Thjs was the hour of Christ's triumph over all the 
pewers of darkness ; the hour^ in which iie overthrew, 
dominions and thrones, ^^led captivity captive, and gave 
gifts to men." The contest which the kingdom of dark- 
ness had Jong maintained against the kingdom of light) 
was now brought to its crisis. Tbe period was come, 
when^' the seed of the woman should bruise the bead- of 
the serpent." For many ages, the most gross supersti- 
tion had filled the earth. " Theglory of the incorrupti- 
ble God was," every where, except in the land of Judea, 
^^ changed into images made like to corruptible man, and 
to birds, and blasts, and cre^irrg things." J'he world, 
which the Almighty created for himsel*', seemed to have 
become a temple of idols. Even to vice and passions, 
altars were raised ; and what was entitled religion, was, 
in effect, a disciplme of impurity. In the midst of this 
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universal darkness, Satan had erected Lis throne ; and 
the learned and palished, as well as[ the savage nations, 
hawed down hefore him. Bat at the hour when Christ 
appeared on the cross, the signal of his defeat was given. 
His kingdom suddenly departed from him ; the reign of 
diohtrjr passed away ; he. was ^' heheld to fall fike light- 
ning from heaveqi." In that hour, the foundation of eve- 
ry Pagan temple shook; the statue of every false god 
tottered on its base ; the priestHed from his falling shrine; 
and the heathen oracles became dumb forever. 

Death, also, the last foe to man, was the victim of this 
hoyr. The formidable appearance of the spectre re- 
\mained, but his dart was taken away: for, in the hour 
wheti Christ expiated guilt, he disarmed death, by secuv- 
ing the resurrection of the just. When he said to his 
penitent fellow^sufTerer, '^To-day thou shaltbe with me 
in Paradise,", he announced to k11 bis followers, the cer- 
tainty of heavenly bliss. He declared " the cherubim?'' 
to be dismissed, and the ^^ flaming sword" to be sheathed, 
ivhich had been appointed, at the fall, '' to keep from 
man the way of the tree 6flif%,^\ Faint, befare this pe- 
riod, had been the hope,^indistinct the prospect, which 
even good men enjoyed of the heavenly kingdom.^"Life 
andjmmortality were now brought to light." From the 
hill of Calvary, the fifsSt clear and certain viefv was giv- 
en to the world, of the everlasting mansions. Since^that 
hour, they have been the perpetual consolation of T5c- 
lifivers in Christ Under trouble, they sooth their minds; 
amidst temptations, they support their virtue ;, and, in 
their dyinff moments, enable them to say, '' O death ! 
Where is thy sting ?, O grave ! Where is thy victory ?" 



SECTION II. 

ELOQUENCE OF THE SENATE. 

I. — Speech of the Earl of Chesterfield^ ^h the House of 
Lords J February 22, 1740, 07ithe Pension BUL 
My Lords, 

IT is now so late, and so much ^as been said in favor 
of the motion for the second reading of the Pensioa 
Bill, by Lords much abler than I am, that I sbgall^detain 
you but a very short while with what I have to say tipot^ 
the subject. . It has been said by a noble Duke, that this 
bill can be looked on only as a biil for preve^iting a grie- 
yance that is foreseen, and not as^a bill for remedy ing a 
grievance Ithat is already felt ; because it is not^asserted) 
nor^so much as insinuated, in the preaoo^le of the bill, 
that any corrupt practices are now made use of, for gain- 
ing an undue influence over the other House. My LOrds, 
this was the very reason for bringfing in the bill. Thej 
could not assert, that any sueh practices arenow mad« 
use; of, without a proof; and the means for coming at this 
proof is what they want, and wliat they propose to get 
hy this bill. They suspect thepe are such practices, but 
they cannot prove it. The crime is of suc/h a secret na- 
ture, that it can very seldom be proved by witnesses ; 
and therefore they want to put it to the ^riai, at least, of 
' being proved by the oath" of one of the parties ; which 
is a method often taken, in cases that can admit of no oth- 
er jM'oof This is, therefore, no argument of the griev- 
Tince not being felt ; for a man may, very sensibly, feel a 
grievancj^, and yet may not be able to prove it. , 

That there is a suspicion of some such practices being ^ 
now ma'le iise of^or that they will soon be made use o^ 
ilie many remonstrances from all parts --of the united 
kiDgdoms are a suflTicieat proof. That (his suspicion has 
crept into, the other Hmtse, their having so frequently 
sent up this bill, is a manifest demonstration, and a strong 
argument for its tein^ necessary to have some such bill 
massed into a law; The other House, must be allowed t# 
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be better judg'es of what passes, or mu«t pass, within 
their own walls, than we can pretend to be. It is evident, 
they suspect that corrupt practices have been, or soon 
may be, made use of, for gaining ai^undue influence over 

^ some of their measures ; and thej have calculated this 
bill for curing the evil, if it is felt, for preventing it, if it 
is only foreseen. That any such practices have been ac- 
tually made use of, or are pow made use of, is what I shall 
not pretend to affirm ; but I am sure I shall not affirm the 
contrary. . If any such are made use of, I will with con- 
fidence vindicate his Majesty. I am sure he knows nothing 
of Ihem. I ixfti sure he Will disdain to suffer" them ; ^but I 
cannot pass such^ compliment upon his ministers, nor 
upo^ any set of ministers that ever was, or ever will be, 
in this nation; and therefore, I think Icpnnot more faith- 
fully, more effectually, serve his present Majesty, as well 
las his successors, than by putting it out of the pc^wer cf 
ministen^to gain any corrupt influence over either Hou«tt 
of Parliament. Such an attempt may be necesSaryYor the 
security of the minister; but never can be necessary for, 
must always be inconsistent with, the security of his mas- 
ter ; and the more necessary it is for the minister's secu- 
rity, the more inconsistent it will always be withthe king's, 
and the more dangerous to the liberties of the i^ation. 

To pretend, my Lords, that this bill diminishes, or 
-any way encroaches upon the prerogative, is something 
very strange. What prerogative, my Lords ? Has the 
crown ajpr^ro^ative to bribe, to infringe the law, by send- 
ing its pensioners into the other Housed To say so, is 
destroying the credit, the authority of the crown, under 
the pretence of supporting its prerogative. If his Maj- 
esty knew that any man received a pension from bil»i or 
any thing like a pension, and j»et kept his seat in the other 
House, he would himself declare it, or witlidraw his pen- 
sion, because he knows it is against. law. This biJI, there- 
fore, no way diminishes or encroaches upjon th^ prerog- 
ative of the crown, which caa never be exercised but for 

' the public good. It diminishes only the prerogative u- 
surped by itiinisters, whiclKis never exercised but for ks 
destruction. . The crown , may still' reward merit in the 
proper way,^that if, openly. The 'bill is intended, and 
can pperHte-only agj^ittstclaadestine rew^rsis, or grjitfii- 
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liat gfire» by ministers. These are scandalouS) and nev- 
er vrere) nor will be, given but for scandalous jservices. 

It is very remarkable^ my Lords, it is even diverting, 
to 6«e8uch a sqneamishness about perjai:y upon this oo 
casioB, amongst those^ vho, upon other occasions, have 
Javentedand enacted multitudes of oaths, to be taken by/ 
men^ who are under great temptations, from their pri- 
vate interests, to be guilty of perjury. Is not this the 
case of almost every oath that relates to the collection of 
the public revenue, or to the exercise of any office ? Is 
nofthis perjury one of the chief objections made by the 
Dissenters against the Test and Corpora tron Act? And 
shall we ^ow a less concern for the preservation of our 
constitution, than for the preservation of our church? 
The reverend bench should be ^cautious of making use 
of thisargument ; for if they will not allow us a^ oath 
Tor the preservation of the *former, it will induce many 
people to think, they ought not to be allowed an oath for 
the preservation of the latter. 

By this time*, I hope, my Lords, all the incon veniepciei 
pret»:ided to arise from this bill, ^ave vanished; and 
therefore I shall consider some of the argaiaenis brought 
to show that it is not necessary. Here i must observe, 
that most of the arguments made us^ of for this par- 
pose^ are equally strong for a repeal of the }aws we 
bave arlready in being against admitting pensioners to sit 
and vote in the other House. If it be impossible to sup- 
pose^ that a gentleman of great estate and ancient fami- 
ly, can, by a pension, be influenced to do what he Otfght 
not to do ; and:^if we must suppose that none but such 
genthsmen can ever get into the other House, I am sure 
the. laws for preventing pensimier» from having seats in 
t^urt House &re quite unnecessary, and ought to be repeal- 
ed. Therefore, if these: arguments prevail with your 
k>rdsliips to put a negative upon the present question^ i 
flteall expect to'«e<? that negative foUowed by a motion 
fbf the repeal of those laws ; nay, in a few sessions j I 
shall expect to see a bill brongbt in for prevooting any 
man's being a member of tbe other Housevbht such as 
fiave i^me plac<e or pension und^ tiie crown. As an ar- 
gMinent forsueh a bill, it mjght.be aaidthat hi$^ Majesty's 
itKHsti ^i^fol;^ subjects oiigH^to^ be chosen Meiobers of 



JP^rliamedt, mad that thoK^ ^i»tlem«ti wiH afwfljs be most 
faithftil to tke King, that rcccire the Kisg^s money. I 
4hM grant, my Lords, that snch gentlemen triH be a^ 
wtiys the most faithful, ant] the mostobedieDitothe min*- 
istef ,• buf'for this very reason f should be for excludtng 

. fhem from Parh'ament. The King'^s real interests, how- 
eter much he may be made by his m misters to mistake if, 
must alifdys be the same with the people's ,• but the mm- 
Mter's interesrt is generally distinct from, and often coit- 
trai'y to both : therefore, I shall always' be for excluding, 
ad TAisth as possible, from Parliamettt, erery man whole 
under the least inducement to prefer the interest of the 
i&inister, to that of both king and people ; and this I take 
to be the case of every gentleman, let his estate and fam- 
ily be what they will, that holds a pension at the will of 
the minister. 

Those who say they depend so pitich upon the faonouir, 
integrity and impartiality ofSnfen of family and. fortune, 

• seem to think our constitution can never bo dissolved, as 
Umg as we have a shadow of a Parliament My oj/inion, 
my Lords, is to venr diderent, thstt, if ev€r our copstitu- 
tion be dissolved, if ever an absolute monarchy be iestab-^ 
lished in this kingdom, I am convinced it wilt be under 
that shadow. Oui^ constitution eonsists^ in the Houses of 
Parliament being a check upon the crown, as well as up- 
oft one another. ^ if thai check shonk) ever beremoved^ 
if the crown should, by corrupt means, by places, pen- 
sions and bribes, get the absolute direction of Our two 
Houses of Parliament, our constitution will, from that 
moment; be destroyed. There would be no occasion for 
the crt>wn to proceed any farther. It would be ridicu- 
lous to lay aside the forms of Parliament ; for, under that 
fthadow, our king would' be more absolute, and might go- 
vern more absolutely, than he could do without it. A 
gentleman of family and fortune wonrid not, perhaps, for 
the sake of a pension, agree to lay adide the forma of 
gov€rrnment,- because, by his venal service thel*e, he 
earns his iafarai^s pehsion, and cqnld not expect the con- 
tinuance of i*, if 4l|osro forms^ were lai^ aside j but a gen- 
tfemerr of family and^ortuqe may, for the 8aket)f a pen- 
A)n, whilfithe fs iia Parliament, approve of the most 
iUnndering m^snres^ c<hi|3#ftt tp the most ^arcessfve an4 

. zr^ ■ . - • 
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. useless graDts^ enact the most oppressive la^, p8(ss the 
most villarlous accounts, acqait^the most heinous crimin* 
als, aad.cpndemn the most innocent persons, at the de- \ 
sire of that minister who pajs him his pension. And if 
M ipajority of such Ho^e of Parliament consisted of such 
men, would it not he ridiculods in us to talk of our coo« 
atitution, or to sajr we had any liberty left.-^This misfor- 
tune, this terrible condition, we may be reduced to hj 
«6rruption; as brave, as free a people as we, the Ro- 
mans, were reduced to it by thejsame means ; and to pre- 
vent such a horrid catastrophe, IS th^ desjignof thisbllL 

If people would at all think, if they would consider 
the consequences of corruption, there would be no ccca- 
sioD) my Lords, for making laws against it. It would ap- 
pear so horrible, that no man would allow it to approach - 
him. The corrupted ought to consider, that they do not 
%ei\ their vote, or their country only; these, ^perhaps,, 
they may disregard ; but they likewise sell themselves-;, 
they become the bond slaves of the corrupter, "who cor- 
rupts them, not for their sakes, but for his own.^I>^o man 
ever corrupted another, for the sake of doing him ;a ser- 
vice. And therefore, if people would but consider, they 
would always reject ,jthe offer with disdain. But this is ' 
Bot to l^e- expected. The histories of all countries, the 
hiHory even of our owu country, shows it b noi to be de- 
|)endedoo* The proffered bribe, people think, will sat- 
isfy the , immediate craving 0f some infamous appetite ; ~ 
and this makes ^hem swallow the alluring-bait, though 
the liberties of their country, the happiness of their pjos- 
terity, and evea4heir ownjiberty, evidently depend up*- 
en their/refusing it. This makes it necessary in every 
free statt^ Jo contrive, if possible, effectual laws against 
y corruptioft^' and as the laws we aow have (ot excluding 
jjensionerf from the other House are allowed to be ineS* 
fectual, we ought to m^ke a trial, at least, of theTeme- 
dy nOw proposed'; for, .though it shoiild prove ineflfectii- 
tl, it will be atjcad^'d with this advantage,, that it will 
put us upoja donitriving some other remedy that.may be 
eff|e.ctual ; and the. sooner sucl^ a remedy is contrived ^ 
«nd ai^lied, the less danger^e shall be exposed to of 
falling into that fatal distemper, f|*om which no fyee itdtes 
wher^ iXk^f. ^^, hecome^eneral, has. ever j^^t recftVn 
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11. — Ijord MansfieWs Spetch^in tht House t^ Lards^ 1770, 
on the BUI for the further prev&itin^ ike Delay* of JuS' 
<tce, ^ reaionof rrwilege of Parlfamenl. 

MY LORDS — Whea I consider the importance of this 
hill to your Lordships, I am^not surprised it has ta* . 
k€Q .up so much of your consideration. It is a bill, in- 
deed, of no common magnitude ; it is no less than to tak6 
away from two thirds of the legislative body of this great 
kingdom, certain privileges and immunities, of which 
they have long been possessed. Perhaps there is no sit- 
uation the human.mind can be placed in, that is so diffi- 
cult and so trying, as when it is made a judge in its own 
cause. There is something ifnplanted in the breast of-* 
man, so attached to self, so tenaeious of privileges once 
jobtained, that, in such a situation, either to distuss with 
impartiality or decide with justice, has ever bdfin held as 
(he summit of all human virtue. The bill now in question 
puts your Lordships in this very predicament ; and I donbt 
not but the wisdom of your decision will convince the 
world, that where self-interest aod justice are in opposite 
scales, the latter w^ill ever preponderatev with you^ Lord- 
ships. 

Privileges have been granted to legislators, in all ages 
a^'d in ^tll-couotries. The practice is founded in wisdom; 
and, indeed, it is peculiarly essential to the^ constitution 
of this cocintry, that the members of both Houses should 
be free in their persons, in cases of civil suits ; lor there 
mayicome a time, when the safety and welfare of this 
whole empire may depend upon their attendance in P^r- 
ligment, God forbid that I should ; advise any measure 
thit would in future endanger the state — but the bill be^ 
fore :y our Lordships, haij, I am confident, no snch tenden* 
ey; for i!t expressly secures the persons of members of 
either House, in all civil suits. This *being the case, I 
eofnfess, when I see many noble Lor^s^ fpr whose judg- 
ment I l^aye a very great respect, standing up to eppos^e 
a bill, which is calculated merely to faqilijat^ the recov- 
ery of just and legal debts, I am astonished' and amazed. 
They,'l doubt not^ oppose the bill upon public principles. 
I would i|ot^wish tp insintiate, that private hdterest had^ 
the least weight in the^r determination. ^ . 

Tfa& bill iiai been^ fre(|aently (roposed^ and aa fre* 
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^^tiently miseafrie^ ; but it ita^ always tost Id tlie Lawer 
House. Little did I thiDk, when it had passed the C^ym- 
moDS, that it possibly eould bare met with stich opposi^ 
tion here. Shall it be said that yon^ my Lords, the 
^^and coqacil of th;^ <iafiofi| the hif^hedt judtci<al and leg^ 
islative body 6f thcreaim, endeai^or to evade, by privi- 
lege, those very laws which you enfttce^ on your fellow- 
mibjects? Forbid it justice f*—f am sure were the noble 
Lords as well acquainted as I am, with but hall the difixr 
culties and delays occasioned in the courts of justice, un- 
der pfetetice of prirHege, they would not, n&y they 
could not oppose this bill. - 

1 have waited 'With patience, to hear what arguments 
might be urged against the bill, but I have waited in 
vain ; the truth is, there is no argument that can weigii 
against it The justice and expediency of the bill are 
tuch as rendfer it self-evidei^t. It is a proposition of that 
oati^re, ihat can neither be weakened by argument, not. 
entangled with sophistry. Much, indeed, has been said by 
some noble Lords, on tb« wisdom of our ancestors, and 
how di^ently they thought from uS. Th6y not only 
decreed, that privilege shouldv prevent all civil suits 
from proceeding, during the stttii^ of Parliameut, but 
likewise granted protection to the very servants of mem- 
bers. I srhall say nothing on the wisdom of our ancea- 
t^s; it might, pefhaps, appear invidious; that is not ne- 
cessary in^the present case. 1 shall only say, that the no- 
bte Lords who flatter them^lves with the weight of that 
reflection, shoto Id remember, that as^ cireumstances^ alter, 
things themselves shjould alter. Formerly^ ii'was not so 
fashionable either for master» or servants to run in debt, 
. aS'it is at present. Formerly, we were not that great 
corfrmereial tiation we are at present ; nor, formerly,, 
were merchants l»ftd manufacturers -members of Parlia- 
taent, a^at presepti The cate new^ is very different; 
both itocrohants and manufacturers are, with^ great pro- 
priety, elected members of the Lower HcHjse. *Com* 
merce having thus ^ot into the, legislative body of the 
kingdom, privilege" mii$t be d^ne awky. ,We all know 
tfeat the very soul and tsssence of trade, ^re regular pay- « 
laents*'; and sad experienco teaches/us thiit there ard 
i8ten> wher win not make theh> rigekr j^aymentSj wi*- 
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eni the compulsive power of the la«9. The law, then, 
ougpbt to be equally opeu to all ; any exChoaptioD of par- 
tioolar men, or particular ranks of meO) i?, in a free and 
commercial country, a solecism of the grossest nature. 

But I If ill not trouble your Lordships with ai^uments 
for that which is sufficiently evident without any. I- 
shall only say a few words to some noble Loris, who 
foresee much tnconveniency from the persons of their 
servants being liable to be arrested. One noble Lord 
observes, that the coaobman of a Peer may be arrested 
-while he is driving his master to the house, and conse- 
quently, he will not be able to attend bis duty in Parlia- 
ment. If this were actually to happen, there are so ma- 
ny methods by which the member might still get to the 
House, that I can hardly think the noble Lord is seri- 
ous in his objection. Another noble Peer said, That by 
this bill one might lose their most vahaable ^nd honest 
servants^ This I hold to be a contradiction in terms; 
for he can neither be a valuable servant, nor an honest 
man, who gets into debt, which he is neither able nor 
wiHin^ to pay, till compelled by taw. If my servant, 
by unforeseen accidents, has got in debt, and I still 
.wish to retain him, I certainly would pay the debt. But 
upon no principle of liberal legislation whatever, oan 
my servant have a tUle to set his creditors at defiance, 
while for forty shillirgs only, the honest tradesman mdiy 
he torn frcm his family, and locked up iaa gaor. It is - 
B3on«trous injustice ! 1 flatter myself, however, the de- 
termination of thisday will entirely put an enil to all 
^uch partiaf proceedings for the future, by passing into 
a law, the bill now lender your lordships' consideration. 

I coine now to sp^ ak upon what, indeed, I would have 
gladly avoided, had I^nat been particularly pointed at, 
lot the part I have taken in this bill. It ha^ been said, 
by a noble Lord on my leflhand, that I likewise am run- 
aingthe race of popularity. If the nobfe Lord means 
by popularity, that applause bestowed by aft^r ages, o& 
good and virtuous actions, I have long been struggling^ in 
tbatraee; to what purpose, all-trymg time can alone 
determine; hut if the noble Lord means that mushroom 
populairity, that is raided without merit, and lost without 
a0iain&^ he is tiiuch mistaken in hi» opinion. I idefy the 
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noble Lord, to point out a single action of my life, where 
the popuiarity of the times ever had the smallest influv 
ence on my detfeminatioiis. I thank liod, I have a more 
permanent and steady rule tor my conduct, the dictated 
of my own breast. Those tfiat have fot^egone that pleas* 
in§^ adviser, and ^iven up the mind to be the slave of ev- 
ery popular impulse, I sincerely pity ; I pity them still 
more, if their vanity leads them to mistake the shouts of 
a mob, for the treimpet of fame„ Experience might in- 
form them, that many <vho have befen saluted with the 
huzzas of a crowd one day^ have received their execra- 
tions the next; and many, who, by the popularity of 
their times, have been held op as spotless patriots, bare 
nevertheless appeared upon the historian^s page, when 
' tl*uth has triumphed over delusion, thfe assassins oflib- 
eriy. Why, then, the noblfg Lord can think I am ambi- 
tious of present popularity, that echo, of folly, and shad- 
ow of renown, 1 am at a loss to determine. Besides,! 
do not know that thchiy now before your Lordships will 
be popular ; it depends upon the caprice of the day. It 
may pot be popular to compel people to pay their debts ; 
and, in that case, the present must be a very unpopular 
bill. Itmayaot be popular, neither, to take away anj^ 
of the privileges of Parliament : for Ivery well remem- 
ber^ and many of your Lordships may remember^ that, 
BOt Ions:, ago, the popular ery fvas for extension of privi- 
lege ; aOd so far did they carry it at that time, that it was 
said that the privilege protected members even in crim- 
inal actions ; nay, such was the power of popular preju- 
dices over weak minds, that the very decisions of some 
of the courts were tinctured with that doctrine! It was, 
undoubtedly, ^an abominable doctrine ; I thought so then, 
and think so still ; but nevertheless, it was a populsff 
doctrine, and came immediately from those who were 
called the, friends of liberty; how deservedly, time will 
show. Tpue liberty, in my opinion, can only exist when 
justice is equally administered to all ; to the king, and to 
the be^ar. Where i6 the justice, then, or where is the 
law, that protects a member of Parliament, more than 
any other man, from the punishment due to h^s crinies ? 
The laws of his country allow of no place, nor any etti- 
ployment, to be a sapctuary for crimes ; and where I 
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iav6 4b e honor to sit as judge, neither royal favor, nor 
popular applanse, shall ever protect theguiity. 

I bav.e now only to h^g pardon for having employed so 
much of your Lordships' time^- and I am sorry a bill, 
fraught with so many good consequeoces, has net met 
with an abler advocate ; but I doubt not your Lorlships' 
determination will convince the world, that a bill cnlcu- 
lated to contribute so much to the equal dw>tribation of 
justice a« the present, requires, with your Lordships, but 
rerj little support. 



SECTION IIL 

ELOQUENCE OF THE BAR, 

J l.-^-Cicero against Torres. 

THE time is come, Eathers, when that which 'ha« 
long been wished for, towards allaying the envy 

jour order has hem subject to, and removing the imipu- 
tations against trials, is effectually put in jroqr power. 

, An opinion has long prevailed, not only her^ at home, 
but likevirise in foreigtv. countries, both dangerous to you, 
and pernicious to the state^lhat in prosecutions, men of 
wealth are always safe, however clearly convicted. 
There is now to be brought upon this trial before you, 
to the confusion, I hope, of the propagaters of this slan- 
derous imputation,, one, whose life and actious condemn 
him, in the opinion of all impartial persons i but who, 
according to his own reckoning anddeclared dependance 
upon bis riches, is already acquitted ? I mean Caius Vier- 
res. I demand justice of you, Fatbers, oport the robber 
^f the public treasury, the oppressor of Asia Minor and 
Piimphylia, the invader of the rights and privileges of 
Romans, the scourge and curse of Sicily. If that sen-' 
tence is pnssed uponhim which his crimes deserve, your 
authority, Fathers' v/iii be venerable and sacred in the 
eyes o^ tiie public; but if his great richer should bias 
^oa in hi^ fa^vor, I shall stitl gain one pcvnt-^-to make it 
apparent to all the world, thaf what Was wanting in this 
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case^ was not a criminal, &or a prosecutor, but juirtice 
and adequate puoishment. 

To pass over the .gbaxpeful irregularities of his youth. 
What does his quaestorship, the first public employment 
he held, what does it exhibit, but one continued scene 
of villanies ? Cneius Garb© plundered of th^ public 
money, by his own treasurer, a consul stripped and be- 
trayed, an army deserted aad reduced to want, a prorince 
robbed, the civil and religious rights of a people viola- 
ted. -The employmeut he held in Asia Min^r and Pam- 
phylia, What did it produce bat the ruin of those coun- 
tries ? — in which houses, cities and temples weie robbed 
by him. What was his conduct in bis prsBtorship here 
at home ? Let the plundered temples, ^d publfc woi4(S, 
neglected (that he might embezzle the money intended 
for carrying them oo) bear witness. How did he dis- 
charge the office of, a judge ? JL^i those who suffered by 
his injustice answer.- But his pfsBtorshipin Sicily crowns 

. all his works of wickedness, and finishes, a lasting monu- 
ment to his infamy. The mischief done by him .iiTthat 
unhappycountry, during the three years of his iniquitous 
. administration, are such, thatmany years,uncierthe wisest 
and best of praetors, will not be sufHcient torestor^ 
things to the condition in which he found theqa ; for k is 
notorious, that during the time of bis tyranny, the Sicil- 

. ians neither enjoy eTTthe protection \)f their own original 
laws, of the regulations made for their benefit by the 
Koman Senate, upon their com^n^ under ^e protection 
o| the commonwealth, nor of the natural and unaliena- 
ble righte of men. His nod has discided all causes in 

- 'Sicily for these three years : and his deci^ons have 
broke all law, all precedent, all right Thfl sums he 

. has, by arbitrary taxes and udheard of impositions, ex- 
torted from the industrious poor, are not toi)e computed. 
The most faithful allies of the commonwealth have been 
treated as enemies. Roman citizen^ have^ like slaves, 
beenptit to death with torturies. ^Th'e most atrocious . 
crimiBals, for money ,^have been exempted from the de- 
sferved puaishipents ; 'and men of the roost unexcep- 
tion^hle characters, con^etuned and- bfipi^hed' unheaid. 
The. harbors,, though sufficiently fortified^ and the gates 
of strong town9| opeaedto pirates ^aad ravagera. The 
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soldiery and sailors, beltmginf to a province tinder the 
protection of the commonwealth, starred to death. 
Whole fleets, to the great det^^jient jof the province j 
sttfifered to perish. The ancient monuments of either 
Sicilian or Roman greatness, the statues of heroes and 
princes carried oif; and the temples stripped of the im- 
ages. Havini^; by his iniquitous sentences, filled the ' 
prisons with the most industrious and deservingof the 
people, he then proceeded to order numbers of Roman 
citizens to be strangled iH the gaols; so that the excla- 
mation^ ^^ 1 am a citizen of Rome T- which has oA^m, in 
the most distant regions, and among the most ^barbarous 
people, been a protection, was of no service to them ; 
bat, on the contrary,* brought a speedier and more severe 
ptinishment upon them. 

I ask now, Verree, whatyoti have to advance against 
this charge? Will you pretend to deny it? Will you 
pretend that any thing false, that even any thing aggra- 
yated, is alleged against yon ? Had any prim^e, ^ any 
state, committed the same outrage against the privilege 
of Roman citizetis, should we not think we hadisufficient 
gFoundfor declaring immediate war against them ? What 
punishment ought, then, to be inflicted upon a tyranni- 
cal. and wicked praetor, who dared at no greater distance 
than Sicily, within sight of the Italian coast^ to put to 
the infamous death of crucifixion, that unfortunate and 
innocent citizen, Puhlius Gavioas Cosahus, only for Kis 
having asserted his privilege of citizenship, and declared 
hie intention of appealing to the justice oChis country, 
against a cruel oppressor, who had unjustly confined him 
in prison^ atSyracusa, whence be had just made bi^ es- 
cape? The unhappy man, arrested as he was going to 
embark'" for his native country, is brought before- the 
wit^ed praetor. With eyes darting fury, and a counte- 
nance distf^ted withcrueify, he orders the helpless vic- 
tim x>f his rage to be stripped, and rods to be brought — 
jtccusii^ him, but without the least shadow of evidence, 
or even of suspicion, of having came to Sicily as a spy. 
It wasin vain that the unhappy man cried out, >' I am a 
Roman citizen: 1 hane served under LuciurPretiUS, who 
is now at Pai^rraus, and fvill attest my innocence-5' The 
blood thirsty prse tor, deaf to all he could urge in bis'owm 
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deftnce,, ordered the infameus^ pttniebmeot td be/iDfll^t'o 
edk Thus, Fathers, was ao mnecent Roaum citteeDpi»br! 
licly mangled with «c9jiSgiog : whtlflt the only .Wprd^ he 
utteved amidst his. cruel sufferings were^ V I ama Rjotmaftt 
citizea 1^' With, these^he hoped to defend- himself: from; 
Ti/oleace-aod infamiK. But of sq little servke^aa tiliai 
-privilege to him, that while he was thua as8erting.^ iiis; 
citi:(eiiehip9 the order was given : for, his execifttiotH-^for 
his execQtioO' appn the cross I 

O liberty !— -O sQund once delightful to every Roowuii 
ej9r 1-7*0 sacred privifege of Roman citiz^nsbip I^Mmee.' 
s^red.!— -now trampled, upon! — hojti whie^t thl«nl--^IS'it: 
come to this -t Shall an inferior magistrate, a govemofi; 
vftkO holds his whole power of the lleman people in a. 
Roman province, within sight of Italy, bind,, seourg^^ 
torture with fire, and red hot plates of iron, and at last 
put to the infamous deathof the cross, a Ron^an^ citjksen 2 
ShaU iti^ither the cries of .innocence, expiring^ in ^agonj, 
nor the tears of pitying^ spectators, nor the majesty o£ 
the Roman commonwealth, nor the fear of the justice of 
hiscooBtry, restrain the licehtious and wanton craelty of 
» nkmster, who, inxonfidence of his riches, sti^ikee at ih^ 
roat of liberty, and sets mankind at defiance ? 

LcoBclude with expressii^ my hopes, that your wis- 
domrand jQsJice, Fathers, will not, by sufii^ring the atro-. 
cioosrand unexampled insolence of Caius Yerres to es- 
cape the due punishment, leave room to apprehend the 
danger of a total subversion of authority, and introduc* 
tion of general anarchy and confusion^ 

II. --Cicero for Mila. * 

My Lords, 

THAT you may be able the more easily 4o determine 
upon this point before you, I shall beg the' favor 
of an attentive hearing, while, in a few ^orcte, | lAy open 
the whole affair. — Clodius being determined^ when ore- 
ated praator, to harrass his country with every species of^ 
opp^ression, and finding the comitia had been delayed^ so 
long the year before, that he could liot hold hia office 
many months, all on a eudden threw up: his o^\ year, 
and i^eserved himself to the next ^ not from any rf ligioiis^ 
scruple, but that he might have, as he said himself, a full, * 
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entire year for exetokiDg his pretbrshTp ; that ifl, for. 

overturning • the cooMiioaweaUh. Being ftensilxle ' be 

.ikiitst becoQtrdlled and cramped in the exercise of his 

. I^ra&torian* aathority under Milo, •'vrho, he t plainly . saw, 

-would be cj^osen coasol, by the aoanimoasconseatof the 

Roman people ;-he joined the candidates that opposed 

Milo, but in such a manner that *he overruled thein in 

every thing, 'had the sole ^anagernent of the electioa, 

and, as he often used to boast, bore all the comitia upon 

biS'Oim shoulders. He assembled the tribes ; he thrust 

-h iixiself into their councils ; and formed- a new tribe of 

tbe most abandoned »of the citizens. The more confg- 

,ait>n and disturbance he made, the more Milo pi^evailed. 

'When this wretch, who was bent upon all manner of 

wickedness, saw that so brave a man, and his most ioTet- 

erate enemy would certainly be consul ; when he per- 

teited this, not only by the discourses, but by the votes 

j^f the Roman people^ he begaa to throw off all ditgaise, 

and to declare openly that Milo must be killed. He of^ 

lienmtimated this dn the Senate, and declared it express* 

iy before the people; insomuch, that when Favonius, 

iliat brave man, a^ked him what prospect he could have 

of carrying on his furious designs, while Milo was ative-^-r 

lie replied, that in three 'or four days at mo&i he fthould 

he taken out of the way; which reply Favonius imme^ 

"Stately communicated to Cato. , 

In the mean time^ as soon ^as Clodius knew (nor irideed 
was thejre any difficu% to come to the intelligence) : that 
Milo was obliged by the Idth of January to be at Lanvb- 
viam, where he was dictartor, in order ^o nominate ^a. 
priest, a duty Which the>laws rendered necessary to be 
performed every year ; he went suddenly from Rome 

* the day before, in order . as appears by the events, t6 ' 
waylay Milo^ on his own grounds^; and this at a time 

\ when he was obhged to leave a tumultuoas assembly 
which he had summoned that;very day, where his pre- 
sence was necessary tp carry on his mad designs^.; a thing 
he never would have done, if he had not bci^h desiroTli 
to take the advantage of that particular time and pl^ce, 
for . perpetrating his villany . ' But Milo, after haYifig ' 
rstaid in the Senate that day till the house was broke up, 

* Vent Jiorpe, ch»P|>j34 his clothesj waited a whiley U§ usu* 
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al, till his wife had got ready to attend him, aad then set 
forward, ahout the time that Clodius, if he bad proposed 
to come back to Rome that day, might hare .returned. 
He meets Clodius near his own estate, a little before sun- 
set, and is immediately attacked by a body of men, who 
throw their darts at him from an eminence, and kill bis 
coachman. Vgou which he'threw off his cloak, leaped 
from his chariot, and defended l^mself with great brave* 
ry, la the mean time Clodius^ attendantT^dcawing their 
swords, some of them ran back to the chariot, in order to 
atlack Milo in therear ; whilst otherS) thinking that he 
was already killed, fell upon his servants who were be- 
hind ; these being reselnte and faith/til to their master, 7 
were some of them slain ; whilst the rest, seeing a warm 
engagement near the chariot, being prevented from go- 
ing to their roaster's assistance, hearing besides from Clo* 
dius himself that Milo was killed, and believing it to be a 
fact, acted open this occasion (1 mention it not with -a 
view to elude the accusation, but bepause it was the true 
state of the case) without the orders, without the knowl- 
edge, without the presence of their master, as every 
man would wish his own servants should act in the like 
circumstances. 

^ This, my/Lords, is a faithful account of the matter of 
fact; the person who lay in wait was himself overcome^ 
and force subdued by force, or rather audaciousness cbas* 
lized by true valor. I say nothing of the advantage 
which accrues to the state in genei'al, to yourselves in 
particular, nnd to all good men ; I am content to waive 
the argument 1 might draw from hence in favor ^ of my " 
client, whose destiny, was so peculiar, that he could not 
secure his own safety, without securing yours, and that of 
the republic at the same time. If he could not do it ^ 
lawfully, there is no room for attempting his defence. 
But if reason teaches the learned, nece^^sitj' the barbari- 
an, common custom all nations in general, and even *na« 
ture if self instructs the brutes to defend their bodieSj . 
hmbs and lives when attacked, by all possible methods, 
you cannot pronounce this action criminal, without dfe- 
termining, at the game timej** that whosoever falls into 
the hands of ja highwaypian, must of necessity perish 
jpith«rpf the sword or your decisions. Had Milo been' ^ 
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-<!ff 'Ai» opi^idn, he wcftld eertdmly have chosefnio hare 
*iyeBf*ythe h«ttd«K]if Cibdhis, who had more th^nt)n<yB 
teiwe-tfaift'ifiade'aD attempt npxm'kis Kfc, rather than be 
^executed by jrour otder, hecatiie he ttad not' tame Jjr 
yielded himself a victim to his rag«. Biit if none df 
y<m ai*e of this opimon, the proper question * is^ ndt 
frhether ^0diii8 'ivas iilled; for that 'vre grant: Brit 
whether jnsHy or unjustly. If it appears that Mllo wj^ 
feeags^reasw^we-aak no favor; but if Clodins, you will 
then acqti^t him of the crime that has been laid to idi 
chaise. *. 

VWiataictbodvthen, can^we take to prove that Clodi-' 

NOS'laj in-wait forMilo ? It ir sufficient, considering, what 
an audacioHS abandoned'wretch hewas^ to show that he 
lay underta string tenrptation to itv that he formetl great 
llopes, and proposed to himself great advantages^ from 
-Milo's death. ByMilo's death, Ciodius would not Oftly 
have gained his point of' beiitigpre&tor, .without that res- 
iraint which his adversary's power as consul, wOiild have 
latd upon his wicked designs, font likewise th^t of being 
Jirator under those consuls^ by t^,hose connivance, at - 
leasts if *ot assistance, he Koped hie should be able to be* 
tray the state into the mad schemes he had teen form- 
ing ; persuading himself, that, as they thought them- 
selves under so great an obligation to him, they would 
have no inclination to oppose any of his attempts, even 
if they should have it iii their power j and that if they, 
-were inclined to do it, they would, perhaps, be scarce 
■nble to control the most prctfligate of all men, who had 
been confirmedand hardened in his audaciousness, by a_ 
1ong;,series of villanies. ^ 

• MUcf is so far from receiving any benefit froni Ciodius^ 
death, t hat he is really a sufferer by it. But it may be 
said, that hatred prevailed, that anger and resentment « 
dfge^ himdn, that he avenged his own wrongs and re- 
dressed^us; own grievances. Now, if all these particu- 

' lars may be appfied, not merely with greater propriety 
to Clodiii& than to Milo, bat with the utmost.prpprie^ to 
^e one^ knd net the least to the other j w^t more can 
.youd«sire? For why should Milo bear any-other iiatred 
toGlodius, who furbished him^ with sudi a rich harvest 
of glory, but that which fevery patriot must Uear to at! 
baAmeu? As to Ciodius, he had motives enough for 
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bearing ill will to Milo ; first, as mj protector aQ(| gvtwc-^ 
dian : theo, as the opposer of his mad schemes, a&d die 
controller of his armed force: and, lastlj, as hisaccixier; 

Every circumstance, my Lords, concurs to pro re that 

it was for Milo^s interest, ClodiusHshould lire; t|kat, on j 

the contrary, Milo's death was a most desirable ^yent for ^ 

answering the purposes of Clodias; that on the one side 1 

there was a most implacable hatred ; on thS other, not A 

the least ; that the one had been continually employing. 9 

himself in acts of yiolence, the other only in opposing- \ 

them ; that the life of Milo was threat ened^and his death I 

publiely foretold by Clodius; wbereas nothing of that \ 

kind was ever-heard from Milo ; that the day fixed for* ^ 

. Milo^s journey, was well known by his advei:aary j while , 1 

Mile knew not when Clodius! was to retnrn; |hat Mtlo's % 
journey was necessary, but that of Clodius rather the . 

contrary ; that the one openly declared his intention of * 

leaving Rome that day, while the other cobcealed his in* 1 

tentton of retartiing ; that Milo made no alteration in his 3 

measures, but that Clodius feigned an excuse for altering 1 

his; that if Milo had designed to waylay Clodiusy.he J 

would have waited for him near the city, till it was^ark ; A 

but that Clodius, even if he had been under no appre- 3 

hensions from Milo, ought to have been afraid of comings \ 

to town so late at night. ' i 

Let us now conMder, whether the place where they , 

encountered, was most favorable to Milo, or to Clodius. ] 

But can there, my Lords, be any room for doubt, orde- , ' 

liberation upon that ? It was near the estafte of Clodius, j 
where at least a thousand able bodied mjn were ciRploy- 
ed in his mad schemes of building. Did Milo think he 
should have an advantage by attacking him froln ap engi- » 

ipence, and did he, for this reason, pitdi upon that spot j 

for the engagement ; or was he not rather eipeCted in i 

' that ^lace by bis adversary, who hoped t|^ jsituation* ^ 

•would favor his assault f The thing, my Lords,^5peaks i 

for itself, which must be allowed to be of the greatest - i 

importance in determining the question. Were the af- .«; 

fairtoberepresented only by painting, instead of ieing i 

expressed by words, it would even then clearly a]dpear^ ! 

which was the traitor, and which was free from all nusr j 

chievous designs J when the one was sittiag in^bii chace 1 
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iot, iDviffied up in his doak, and his wife aleng with him. 
Which of these circumstances was not a very great in- 
cnmhrance ?— the dress, the chariot, or the^ companioni ? 
How could be be worse equipped for .an engagement,. 
when be was wrapped;Dp in a oloak, embarrassed with a 
chf riot, and almost fettered by bis wife ? Observe the 
other, now, in the first place, sallying out on a sudden 
from bis seat: for what reason i In the evoning, what 
urged him? 'Late, to what purpose, especially at that 
aeason 7 He calls at Pompey^s seat ; with what view ? 
To see Pompey ? He knew he was at Alsium : To see 
his house? He had been at it a thousand times.-, What,: 
then, could be the reason of his loitering and shifting 
about ? He wanted to be on the spot when Milo tame , 
up* 

But if, my Lords, you are not yet convinced, though 
the'thmg shines out with such strong and full evidence,' 
that Milo returned to Rome with an innocent mind, un» 
s^aix^dwith guilt, undisturbed i^ith fear, and free from 
the accusations of conscience ; call to mind, 1 beseech 
you, by the immortal gods, the expedition with which he 
came back, his entrance into the forum while the senate 
house was in flames, the greatness of soul he discovered, 
the look he assumed, the speech he made on the bcca* 
sion. He'delivered himself up, not only to the people, 
but even to the senate : nor to the senate alone, but even 
to guards appointed for the public security ; nor merely 
to them, but even to the authority of him whom the , 
senate had entrusted with the care of the whole repub*' 
lie; to whom he n^ver would have delivered himself, if 
h^ had not been confident of the goddneis of his cause. 

W|iat aow remains, but to beseech ^n4 adjure yau, 
my- Lords, to e:sctend that compassion to a brave man, 
whichiie disdains to implore, but which 1, even^ again^ 
biscon^snt^ implore a!id earnestly intreat Tbojughyou 
have ntt seen him shed a single tear, while all are weep- 
ing around him, though he has preserved Jhe same 
^ stea^ cottntenance, the same firmness of voice and lati- 
« §»age, do not on this account withhold it/rom him. 

Onyau, on you I calFj ye heroes, who havfe l6st so 
much'blood jn the service of your country I To^you, ye 
centuna&i, ye soldiers, I appeal, in this hour of danger 
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to thebest of men, and bwcredt tff citijz^r! MU\e y^ 
arf lookiBg on, wkiie ymi .^tftnd irere with^dyme' io-year 
hands, and guard Itis -tirlbwial, »faailvjfttre lik4B i:bi»i^l» 
expeiled,'€xteffmhfti4ed,eastH>iit«w^ith^ieh«»)r? >B3h«ife 
immortal gods, I w^sh (pardcm me, G. mj 'etniiti^ ! ^f6^f 
fear,- what I shall my out tff a'pionfi^fregard for ♦Miloj nay 
be deemed impiety •agamst tb«e) th^t Olo^tis fXbt oiAy 
Uved,,bat «rere praetor, consttl, dictator, rMher'thati be 
wltnoes to^uohaiscene atlhisL Shall this man, tlieQ^ 
who<was b©rn to^aive his country, die any where btitin 
his country ? Shall he not, at least, die in the ^service 6f 
bif coui^try ? Will you retain the menfforials of his "gfil- 
lant goulyaod deny his body a grave in Italy ?. Will any 
person giue Ms- veice for banishiag ainan from tMs dty, 
whoda every city on earth would be proud to receive 
within* its walls ? Happy the country that shall receive. 

/ him ! Ungratefol this, if it shall banish him I Wretched^ 
tf it should lose, him ! But I must conclude— my tears 
will not alloiv me to proceed, and Mtlo forbids teatti to 
be employed in his defence. You, my Lords, I beseech 
arid^adjure that, in your decision, you would dafreto act 
as yoH think. Trust me, your fortitude, your justice, 
your fidelity, will more especially be approved by him 
{Pbmpey) jvho^'m his choice of judges, has raised to the 

- bench, the bravest, the wisest, and the best ol^ men. 



SECTION IV. 

SPEECHES ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. " 

I. — Romulus to the People of Rome^ afi^r huildiiif.g tJie City*^ 

IF all the strength of cities lay in the height of their - 
ramparts, or the depth of their ditches, we sboaW 
have^greatreason to be in fearforthat which vf^e :hdve 
now built. But ar^ there in reality any walls to5 hi§fli^ 
to ba scaled by a vali^int enemy ? And of what .use are 
ramparts in intestine divisions? They may serVe fora 
defence against sudden incursions from abroad;- but it vis 
by courage and prudence^ chiefly, that the invasions of 
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foreig<Q enemies are repelled ; and by unanimity, sobrt- 
e\y and justice, that domestic seditions are preyented. 
Cities, fortified by the >»tronge8t Bulwarks, have been of- 
^ten seen to yield to force from . without, or to tumults 
from within* An exact military discipline, and a steady 
observance of civil polity, are the surei^t barriers against 
the#e evils. 

But there is still another point of great importance (o 
be considered. The prosperity of some rising colonies 
and the speedy ruin of others, have, in a great measure, 
been owing to their form of government. Were tbore 
but one manner of ruling states and cities, that could 
liiiake them happy, the choice would not be difficult. 
But I have learnt, that of the various forms of govern- 
ment among the Greeks and Barbarians, there are three 
which are highly extolled by those who have experien- 
ced them ; and yet, that no one of these is in all respects 
perfect, but each of them has some innate and incurable 
defect. Choose you, theiK i» what manner this city shall 
*be governed. Shall itbe oy oner man ? Shall ii be by a 
Select number of the wisest among us 1 Or shall the le- 
gislative power be in the people ? As for me, I shall sub- 
m^ to whatever 7orm of adminis^tration, you shall please 
to establish. As I think myself not unworthy to com- 
mand, so neither am I unwilling to obey. Your having 
chosen me to be the leader of this colony, and your cal- 
ling the city after my name, are honors sufficient to con-- 
tent Qie ; honors of which, living or dead, lean, never be 
deprived. 

II» — Hannihai to Scipio Africanu$^ at theiir Interview fre* 
ceding the battle of Zama. 

SINCE fafe has so ordained it^ that I, who began thq 
war^ and who have been so often on tiie point of en- 
ding it by a complete conquest, should now come of. my 
own motion, to ^k a peace — I am glad that it is of you, 
Scipio, that 1 have the fortune toast it. Nor will this 
^e among the least of your glories, that Hannibal, victo- 
rious o]$rer so many Roman generals^ submitted at last to 
you. 

Pcould wish that our fathers and we had confined our 
ambition within the^ limits which nature seems to bav^ 
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prescribed to it ; the sliores of Africa aad the ^hoi^d '6f 
Italy. The gods did not give us that mkid. Oa bolfa 
«ideswe have been so eager a fter ^foreign p68sefl8toii|iyfibi 
to put our (mn to the hazard of^nvtar. ^Rdmeaed X]lar- 
thage have bad^, eaoh in h^r titrny the enemy at Mr 
gates. But since errors past may be more^astly biaffied 
than corrected, letitnonr be tht: work of yon andime, *te 
put an end, if possible, (o the obslinalexoMeDtion.*r^For 
my own part, my years, and the experience ihave had 
of the instability of fortune, incline me to leave ne&uig - 
io Her determination which reason can decide. ^<But 
much, 1 fear, Scipio, thatyoar youth, your wantof tte 
*Jik€ experience, your ^uninterrupted success, mayire^der 
you averse from the thought!*©/ peace. He, WhcAn for* 
tune has never, failed, rarely reflects upon hertneadst&a- 
cy. Yet without recurring to former examples, rmy-Ofiwi . 
may periiaps suffice to teach you moderation. . lam the 
same Hannibal, who afteu my victory at GanD^,.be€aB^ 
itn aster of the greatest part of your • country, and >de}ib«^ 
erated with myself what fate I should decree to iltdij*" 
and Rome. And now—- see the change !^ Here^^-'Affioa^ 
1 ami com^ to treat with a Roman, for my 'own -ptese^ffli- 
Iron and my Gounti^'s. Such are the ^orts of forttaie. . 
-Is she tbeii to be trusted becatise she ffmiles ? : Aaadvaa-r 
iageons'^ace is preferable to the hope of victory. The 
one is in your own pewer^ the other at the 'pleasure of 
^hegods. Should you prove victorious, it * would add lit- 
tle to your own glory j or the glory of your cotiBtry ;^ 
vanquished, you lose in one hour, all the honor and .r^p«- 
tation you have been so many years acquiring^ But 
-whatis my akn^nall thisf That y<Mr'«houid cofitiftht* 
yourself with our cession of Spain, Sicily, Sardiidaj and 
^11 Islands between^ Italy and Africa. Ap^a^^B theae 
.'C«#ndrti€ms, will, in my opinion, not only secure the future 
tranquillity of Carthage, but be sufficiently gldrious for 
•you, and for the Rom^htiame. Add do^nDt tell nle, ih^i 
some of our citizens dealt fptwdulently^ithyou^in.^ 
iate treaty .-^It is I, < Hannibal, that now ask a peace :-^ , ' 
I ask it, because I think it expedient for jaiy couhtfj : and 
thinking it expedient^ i will inviolably maintain it. ' 
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tKK&W T^ry wi^U^ Hannibal, that it it at tke liope of 
jrdvr relucn, wl^b emboidtta«d the Car^tagkirtuii to^ 
bmak'tkettucftmUiiUt, and lay aaidc^-alL thougfbtt* o£ 
peaces wh^n it \9%B just upoothB^ peiot of being coaolnd-' 
ed^; and your 'ppeseBtpre^osul is a ppoofdf -it Yoo re* 
treiicb^frbi»<heir cencessk>D8 every thing b»tvi4iat we« 
ave aact hii¥el>een long possessed oL Bni a»it is'vyour' 
eave, that yoop fellow-citizens should have the obJiga-' 
tipn \(k you, of being eased from a great part of their> 
bviffdeD^ so^ it ought to be mine, that they draw no advan-* 
lag« from their perfidiooflnesfK NaJbody is-moFeseneibiei 
thM I am^of the weakneM of man, andibepower of foiv 
tune, and that whatever we enterprise) issbbjeet to a 
theoaand Ghances. If before the R^^mans pai^d^ iatO' 
Africa, you- had) of your Own accord^ quitted It«ily^ and 
made>4he offers yon now make) I belfeve- they would 
not bavie been rejected. But, as you have been foreed 
out of Italy, and we are masters here of tbeopen coun- 
try, the situation k)f things- is much altered. And what 
is'chiefly to be considered, the Carthaginians^ by the late* 
treaty lyhicb we entctred into at their request, were, 
over and above what yoQ offerj to have restored to us 
©«r prisoners without ransom, delivered up their ships^ of 
wsr^ paid us five -thousand talents, and to have given hos-^ 
tages f^ the performance oi all. The senate accepted 
these conditions, bat Carthage failed on her part: Carr 
, thage* deceived us. What then- is to be done ?. Are the 
Cai^thaginians to be released from the most important 
articles of the treaty, as a reward for their breach of 
ftiith ? No, certainly. If to the conditions before agreed 
Upon, you. had added some new articles, to our advan* 
tage, there would have been matter of reference to the 
R^man people; but* when, instead of adding, jou re- 
' trench, there is no room for deliberation. The Cartha- 
ginians, therefore, must submit to us at discretion, or 
mi^t vanquish u* in battle. , ^ 

IVl^Calisthenes^ Reprw^ of Cleonh Flattery to JHexaTi* 
der^ on whom he had proposed to confer Divinity^ by vote, 
Wibe king were present, Cleon, there w^uld he no 
[•^need of n^y lyaswering to what you, have just propos? 
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ed. He would himself reprove yoo^ for endeaYOnrii^ 
to draw him into an imttation of foreiga absurdities, ana 
for bringing envy upon him bj such unmanly flatterj. As 
be is absent, I take upon me to tell you, in his name) that 
no praise is lasting, but what is rational; and, that you 
do what you can to lessen his glory, instead of adding to 
it. Heroes have never, among us, been deided, till a& 
ter their death j and, whatever may be your way of 
thinl^ing, Cleon, for my part, I wish the. king may not, 
for many years to come, obtain that honor. 
• You have mentioned, as precedents of what you {Pro- 
pose, Hercules and Bacchus. Do you imagine, Cleoa, 
thai they were deified over a cup of wine ? And are you 
and I qualified to make gods ? Is the king, our sovereiga, 
to receive his divinity from you and me, who are his 
subjects ? First try your power, whether you can make 
a king. It is surely easier to make a king than a god ; to 
give an earthly dominion than a throne in heaven. I 
only wish that the gods may have heard, without of- 
fence, the arrogant proposal you have mdde, of adding^ 
. one to their number, and that they may still be so pro«- 
pitious to us, as to grant the continuance of that success 
to our affairs, with which they have hitherto favored us. 
For my part, I am not ashamed of my country, nor do I 
approve of our adopting the rites of foreign nations, or 
learning from them how we ought to reverence our 
kings. To receive laws or rules of conduct Ifrom them. 
What is it but to confess ouraelves inferior to them ? 

V^ — Caius Mariui to the Romans ; shewing the ahsurdity 
of their hesitating to confer on him the Rank ef General^ . 
merely on account of his Extraction. 

IT is but too common, my countrymen, to Qbserve a 
material difference between the behaviour of those 
who stand candidates for places of power and trust, be** 
fore and after their obtaining them. They solicit them 
in one manner, and execute them in another.' .They set 
out with a great appearance of activity, humility and 
moderation, and they publicly fall into sloth, pride and 
.avarice. *-lt is undoubtedly, no easy matter to discharge, 
to the general satisfaction, the duty of a supreme c^"»- * 
uler, in troublesome times. To carry on with eflT 
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sn expeDsive war, and yet J)e frugd of public money ; 
to oblige those to serve, whom it may be delicate to of- 
fend ; to conduct, at the same time, a complicated yari- 
ety of operations ; to concert measures at home, answer- 
able (o the state of things abroad ; and to gain Qvery 
valuable end, in spjte of opposition from the envious, the 
factious and the disaffected — to do all this, my country- 
men, is more difficult than is generally thought 

But, besides the disadvantages which are dbmmon to 
me, with all others in eminent stations, my case is, m this 
respect, peculiarly hard — that whereas a commander of 
Patrician rank, if he ia guilty of neglect or breach of du- 
ty, has his great connexions, the antiquity of his family, 
the important services of his ancestors, and the multi- 
tudes he has, by power, engage^d in his interest, to screen 
bim from condign punishment, my whole sf^ety depends-" 
upon nayself; which renders it the more indispensably 
necessary for me to lake care, that my conduct be clear 
and unexceptionable.' Besides, I am well aware, my 
countrymen, that the eye of the f)ublic is uoon me; and 
that though the impartial, who prefer the real advantage^ 
ef the commonwealth to all other considerations, favor 
my pretentions, the Patricians want nothing so much as 
^an occasion against me. It is, therefore, my fixed reso- 
lution, to use my best endeavors,- that yen be not disap- 
pointed in me, and that their indirect designs against me 
may be defeated. 

1 have, from my youth, been familiar with toils and 
with danger. I was faithful to your interest, my coun- 
trymen, when I served you for no reward but (hat of 
honor. It is not my de>,igQ to betray you, now that you 
bav« conferred upon me a place of profit. You have 
committed to my conduct the war against Jugurtha. — 
- The Patriciaas are:t)ffeuded at this. But, where would 
' be the wisdom of giving such a command to one of their 
bonorable body ? A person of illustrious birth, of an- 
<;ient family, of innumerable statues — but of no cxperi- 
ence t What service wotild his long line of dead ancesh 
tors, or his multitude of motionless statues, do his coun- 
try in the day of battle 1 What could such a genera] dot 
**•'♦ in his trepidation and inexperience, have recourse ta 
le inferior cofHBiander lor directioui ia difficulties 14 
Bb . ' 
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•/lymir ju%n(j?Qt, Romans, on which trffe fhe 

.1, wbeti II comparHOrt is oirtde Wtweeo Pt%- 
iigfjlme«», and l*lebeinn experifioce. The 
xjri^ ivlitrli they have ojily refid, I hare parUy 
d partly my seJf acbJeved. What they !<i; ■ ** , 
ig, 1 know by action* They are pleaned t< 
an birth : 1 despise their ro*^an cburacters. 
,h Jind fortune^, is the ohjeclioa agfj^insl m^ 
al worth, a^iiinst Ihem. Bnl are n ' 

epecf*?.^? What can make a diflTerf; 

wtxn tmtl anolher, but the eadowments (^f 
my part, 1 shall ahviiys loak upon the I. - 
as the noblest mati, Snppo?€ it **€re roqoireii cHfi 
fatheti of sutb Pattfeian? as Albmos and Lie^lia, wW 
cr if they had the rr clioke, they would d<»4ire snris^cif 
their chafflcter, or of mine : What wouJJ *hey jit;-. 
but th?^t they ii^ould wish the worthiest to be ihtu 
If the patriciaos have reason to <iei?pise me, k; , 
likewise despise thetr nnceator^, whose nobility waa ihe 
^^ fruit of their virtue. Bo they eovy the honom heslow- 
■ed upon me ? Lei them enry, likewise, my lubor**, my 
mb^tineucej and the darjg^ers 1 have imdiM^^one for my 
conutry, by which 1 have acf^utfed thcin. But Ib4>se 
1 ' ii lead such a )ife of inactn «'" < ' 

I hoDors you can bestow ; wl 

'iQrjors iis if th<^y had deserved th-^m by i: 
iwtriouiSTiftne- They lay claim to the reu , 
, for their having eojoyed the pka^^nrrs of 
'llT5Tie cat! be more laTiijh than they are, m p 

>r«. Aud they imagine they h 
fe sebrating their forefathers; wb i 

the rery ♦tulrarjr ; for, 18 mocll U' llHJjr «ttce»la 
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were distinguished for their virtues, so much are they 
disgraced by their vices. The glory of ancestors casts a 
light indeed, upon their posterity ; but it only serves to 
shew what the descendants are. It alike exhibits to pub- 
lic view, their degeneracy and their worth. 1 own 1 
cannot boast of the deeds of roy forefathers; but I hope 
I raay answer the cavils of the Patricians, by standing up . 
in defence of what I have myself done. ' 

Observe now, my countrymen, the injustice of the 
Patricians* They arrogate to themselves honors, on 
account of the exploits done by their forefathers, whilst 
they will not allow me the due praise, for performing 
the very same bort of actions in my own person. He has 
no stsitues, they cry, of his family. He can trace no 
venerable line of ancestors. What then ? Is it matter 
of more praise to disgrace one's illustrious ancestors, 
than to become illustrious by one's good behaviour ? 
What if I can show no statues of my family ? I can show' 
the standards, the armor and the trappings, which I 
have myself taken fi^om the vanquished : I can show 
the scars of those wounds which I have received by fa- 
cing the enemies of my country. These are my statues 
— these are the honors I boast of. Not left me by in- 
heritance, as theirs ; but earned by toil, by abstinence, 
b§^ valor ; amidst clouds of dust and seas of blood ; 
scenes of action, where those effeminate Pati^icians, who 
endeavor, by indirect means, to depreciate me in your es- 
teem, have never dared to show their faces. 

i 
VI. — Speech of Publius Scipio to the Roman Army^ , hejore 
the Baitle of Ticin. 

WERE you, soldiers, the skme army which I had 
with me in Gaul, I might well forbear saying any 
thing to you at this time; for what occasion could there 
1)6 to use exhortations to a cavaliy, that had so signally 
vanquished the squadrons of the enemy upon the Rhone^ 
or to legions by whom that same enemy, flying before 
them, to avoid a battle, did, in effect, confess themselves 
conquered ? But as these troops,, having been enrolled 
for Spain, are there with my brother Cneius, making 
• under my auspices (as was the will of the senate 
„ jpeople of Roaie) Ij that you might have ia con^"i ^ 
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out enptfliQ ig^ainet Hflivnibal and Ihe CarthaficAUitii 
ave freeiy offered myself ft r this war. You, tbooJmr 

oew general, ^Dd 1 a new armj. On tbis lAccoiiut \ 
few words from me to joo, will be neither improper no 

unseasonable* 

That you jijaj net be unapprised of wliat sort of eiic- 

uiieji you arf going to encoianier, or wbaC i^ to be fear* 

etl ftbm them, they are the tery stime, wb(/io in a for^ 

n*er war, yow vantiaisbed both by land aJid »ea; III 

iame from whom you took Sici I jT and Sard io La, and %vha 

Slav© bof^n these tvipenly ypare your lril*utartes. Y^u 

ill not, 1 presume, march iffatnsl thei*? men wilh only 

that coursige with which yoa vlt^ went »*> ftice other enc- 

iriies ; but with a certaiD anger and indigriiitinnj mch' 

H yeu woiild feel it you ittw yonr ^Hlavcs Ofs a 

i-^e uj> i'lT firms against yon. Conquered and ent 

|3 noiboMnf^ts,lut necessity that urg^ea them Id itHn^ 

olcs?i you rontd heliewe^ thut^nhosf* who avoidi^il ' 
Ing wbeu their army ivas pnlire, have acijuired be 
hope by the loss of two thirdji of their horse and f<Wt fa 
the jja'^SEige of (he AlpB* 

Bill ytm lia? e heard, perhaps, ihatthoua^h they art* fc\t 
iu rt«ml>er5 they are mennf ?toul heart.? Hiid ioL'u«t b«>d* 
"e« ; heroes of such strength and \i^nr, at nothing is able 

to reiiibt ^ftlere effigies I Naj^ shadowi of men ;^^- 

wretcbep emaciated with himger, and bennii*hed with 
;oId i hrclseo and battered to pieces among the rockf 
land rr. . V cbiff ! their weapons broken, :ind thoir hors^ 
s IV floundered I Such are the cavalry, and pucb 

!!if" 11:1 Vi with which you are goings to contend; not 
but the fragments ofenemiet. There h nothinpf 
ivthch 1 more apprehend, than that tt will be thought 
^aDiiihat was vsjtnqui&hed by the Alps» before we had 
r»y conflict with bim< But perhaps, jt was fitling ii 
kt'UybeeOj and that, witb apeope and a leader *nI 
had vjoloted lengaes andcfiveojints, the god^ them* 
w without mail's belp, should hegin the war,' and bring 
^^^p n^ar concluiinn ; and that wc>, who, nest to the ^otlsj' 
^^Biave heeti injured arid oSended^ should happily i^u\sih 
^^Bwhui tbey have begijn* 

^^m I ti.'ed not be in any f^ar, that you slioiild suspect tnv 
^^Ecr^ayinjj tl)«ae thing! merely io encourage joU) wbil* 
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inwardly I have a difierent f entiment. What hindered 
me from going into Spain ? That was my province, where 
I should have had the less dreaded Asdrubal, not Han- 
nibal, to deal with. But hearing, as 1 passed along the 
coast of iGaul, of this enemy's march, I landed my troops, 
sent my horse forward, and pitched my camp upon the 
Rhone. A part of my cavalry encountered and defeat- 
ed that of the enemy. My infantry not being able to 
overtake theirs, which fled before us, 1 returned to my 
Beet ; and with all the expedition I could use, in so long 
a voyage by sea and land, am come to meet them at the 
foot of the Alps. Was it then my inclination to avoid a 
contest with this tremendous Hannibal T And have I met 
with him only by accident and unawares ? Or ara'I come^ 
>on purpose to challenge him to the combat ? I would 
gladly try, whether the earth, within these twenty year» 
, has brought forth a new kind of Carthaginians ; or 
whether they be the same sort of men who fought at the 
Agates, and whom, at Eryx,you suffered to redeem 
themselves at eighteen denarii per head ; whether this 
Hannibal, for labors and journies, be, as he would be 
thought, the rival of Hercules ; or whether he be^ what 
his father left him^ a tributary, a vassal, a slave to the 
Roman people. Did not the consciousness of his wicked 
deed at Saguntum, torment him and make him desperate, 
he would have some regard, if cot to his conquered 
country, yet surely to his own family, to his father's 
memory, to the treaty written with Amilcar's own hand. 
We might have starved him in Eryx ; we might have 
passed into Africa with our victorious fleet, and in a few 
days have destroyed Carthage. At their humble suppli- 
cation, we pardoned them ; we released them when 
thej' were closely shut - up without a possibility of es- 
caping ; we made peace with them when they were con- 
quered. When they were distressed by the African war, 
we considered them, we treated them as a people under 
our protection. And what is the return they make for 
- all these favors? Under the conduct of a hairbrained 
young man, they come hither to overturn our state. 
^-and lay waste our country. I could wish indeed, fhat i< 
'. were not' so y and that the war we are now engagred in 
.Bb2 
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£te are no no on? Alp lor them to pass, wbrch might 
re m M^ire to raise new forces. No, sold re rs ; here 

yon m«5i mak*? yotirstijiiil, as if you were psl bow b©* 
re the wiith of Rome. Let everyone reflect, that he 
i« now to defi*iid, not only his own person, but hiawifei 
a chitilreii^ tifthelplesB infants. Yet let not priv»Je 
nsiderations alcma possess otir mmds ; let m remember 
at the eyes of the senate find people of Rom^ are upon 
ant) that as our force and courage shall now prove, 

itich will be the fortune of th^t city, and of the Romsia 

emptre. 

VI f. — Speteh of Hannihtd to tht Carthaginian afm^t on 

the snmf occasion, 
^ KNOW not, ioldiers, whether you or your prl$eaer« 

.otiipaflfled hy fortune, with the stricter bobda 
-cities- Two setis inclose you on the ri^hl and 
left; riot a ship to fly to for escaping. Hefore ycia if* 
Ike Po, n riverhroaderand more rapid than the RboR^^ 
Mbind you are the Alps, over which, even when y<Hlf 
naiber^ were undiminiihed, you were hardly abto^to 
rce a pafsag^. Here, then, goldiers, you must eillniff 
per or die, the very first hour you meet the enemj^ 
jtthe same fortune, which has thus laid yon nnder 
Tt^f ^^sity of figlitiog-, has &et before your eye* the 
toys reward of victory. Should we by <iur Ta- 
r, rK.^rTQver only Sicily and Sardinia, whicU were Tat* 
i€d from our tathers, those would be no inconeid<3rabIe 
sees* Yet what are those? The wealth of R 
hulever riches she has heflped together in the 
♦f tsaliont; all these, with the masters of tbem, wiU 
ours. Thetimei^now come to reap the fnll r@eal 
113^ of your toilsome marches ov^rso n ia» 

,d rjveffl, vsnti throit^li so tiiany nattontt^ ., irt 

loji/ Ti ^ . ;. which ibrtune hha ii^ 

the lid ^ .bor; it is here that yu i - .?- 

yoiKT ^l«^aoui ivaf iur^, and receive aa imi|i^ t^ 



f»eb{n 
^Hbrce 

HE 

■ 
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pense of yonr completed service. For I woulJ not have 
yon imagine, that victory wiH be as difficult as the name 
of a Roman war is grekt and sounding. It has often hap- 
pened, that a despised enemy has given a bloody battle ; 
and the most renownied kings and nations have by it 
small force been overthrown.- And if'^ou but tak^ 
away the glitter of the Rotnan name, what is there 
Tvherein they may stand in competition with yon ? For 
(to say nothing of your service in war, for twenty years 
together, with so much vator and success) from the terj 
pillars of Hercules, from the ocean, from the utmost 
bounds of the earth, through so many warlike nations of 
Spam and Gaul, arc you not come hither victorious? and 
with whom are you now to fight ? With raw soldiersr, 
an undisciplined army, beaten^ vanquished,' t>esieged by 
the Gauls, the very last summer f an army unknown to 
their leader, and unacquainted with • him. 

Or shall I, who was born, I might almost say, but cer- 
tainly brought up, in the tent of my father, that most ex- 
cellent general : shaM I, the conqueror of Spain and 
Gaul, and not only of the Alpine nations, but which is 
still greater, of the Alps themselves-— shall I'compaie 
myself with this halfyear's captain ? A captain, before 
whom should one place the two armies without their 
ensigns^ 1 am persuaded he would notlcnOw to which of 
them he is consul. I esteem it no small advantage, sol- 
diers, that there is not one among you who has not oftei 
been an eye witness of my exploits in war; not one, 
whose valor I myself have not been a spectator, so : 
to be able to name the times and places of his noble 
chievements; that with soldiers, whom I have a tl 
sand times praised and rewarded, and whose pupil I 
before I became their general, I shall march against ii 
army of men, strangers to one another. 

^n what side soever I turn my eyes, I behold all full 
>uragfe and strength. A veteran infantry ; a a 

llant cavalry ; you, my allies, most faithful "and vsillsi^ 

, vU, Carthaginians, whom not only your conntry'is cause 

mfthe'justest anger impels to battle. The hope, th< 

rage of assailants, is always greater than of thos 

act upon the defensive. With hostile banners di 

edf yon are come down upon Italy : Yau bring t] 
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nar Hrief, injuriei, iiuligniliei, fire yotir miai3«» nodi 

lijr I'ou forward to reveng-e. First I hay <!emaD^1 me, 

'ml 1^ your gett(*rati should be delivered up (o thetn ;i 

nert, M of you who htid fi>ogbt at the siepre of S^gtiii*] 

m ; nnd W€ were to be put to death by the extreme el ^ 

irUires* rroud uod cnicl oaliop I Every thiii^ moil be 

ours, and at jQur disposal ! You are to preicribe to 04 

ith ivhom we shM make war, wilh fvhom we shall aoake 

eace! Votiare to set m bounds; to shut us wp Vfithm 

ills and rivers; but you, yon are not to ob^erie the 

ittnitft which y ourselves buve hxe^l I ^^ Pam not the Ib^- 

rU3 " Whut neitt ? " Touch not the Sag^untines : Sa- 

UQtum is upon the Iberus ; move not a step towards 

\\iti ciiy." Is it a smull mnltef^ then, that you have de- j 

rived ua of our ancient posflesftions^ Sicily aini ' ja ? 

am would bave Spain to^* Well, we eball yi , tn^ 

il I bt! n — y o n w i II p a ^ into A fric a* Will p ass , did t 

y ?— This very ythr they ordere<i one of their consuU 

to Arrirfi— the other into Spain. Ko^ soldiers, thefie 

cofbuig left for ui^ but what we can vindicate with our 

ords. Come c^n^ then- Be men. The Komun* ni«j^ 

ith roar* Mf*^tji be cowards ; they have their oivo 

country bebfnd them^^ have places of refuge to fly to, acd 

re sec^ire from drtng^er In the roads ibitber; hot for 

oa there is no middle fortune between death aod f icto* 

Let this be but well Bz^d in your minds f 4|d4 1 
ce ngain, J say yoa ere cooqueron. 



Vni. — speech of /hlherhal (Q the Ruman Senate^ irnphring 
their difshtanCi againH Jitgurl^ia. 
y\TiTr;Ra ! 

IT is S;now*n to yon, that kingf Micipsa^ my ^ *^ «- oB 
!m (i^ath bed, left in cbarg^e to Jiigurtbji. ^ e.A 

on, coiijnoclly wit I j my uiifortnnale broiher riifiupscl 
nd (ny£»:lf, the children of bi^owo body^ the adm-inislra* 1 
ion f>ftiie kingdum ol Noniidia, dire cling u* f 
e fitntite and people ^fHiiCie, as propritstor: 
hargt d u$ lo ut?a our best erideavora to be **erv*cei9 
' the Romflo Ciimmou wealth, in peace and war ; 
H^ U8, I hilt your proieetion would provt ta m ' 
IgKioRi all enecD!e>r» and would bo instead of Ui.. 
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While my brother and I wertf thinking of nothing but 
liovr to regulate ourselves according to the directions of 
oir deceased father — Jugurtha — the most mfamous of 
mankind ! — breaking through all ties of gratitude, ax)d of 
common humanity, and trampling on the authority of the 
Roman commonwealth, procured the murder of my uq* 
fortunate brother, and Las driven me from my throne 
and native country, though he knows I inherit from my 
grandfather Massinissa, and my father Micipsa, the friend- 
»hip ttd alliance of the Romans. 

Foi; a prince to be reduced, by villany, to my distress- 
ful circumstances, is calamity enough; but my misfor- 
tunes are heightened by the consideration — ^that 1 find 
myself obliged to solicit your assistance, Fathers, for the 
services done you by my ancestors, not for any 1 have 
been able to render you in my own person. Jugurtha 
has put it out of my power to deserve any thing at your 
hands; and has forced me to be burthensome,' before I 
eould be useful to you. And yet, if I had no plea but 
my undeserved misery — a once powerful prince, the de- 
scendant of a race of illustrious monarchs, now, without 
any fault of my own, destitute of every support, and re- 
duced to the necessity of begging foreign assistance 
against an enemy who has seized'my tlirone and my 
kingdom — if my unequalled distresses were all I had to 
plead — it would become the greatness of the Roman 
commonwealth, the arbitress of the world, to protect the 
injured and to check the triumph of daring wickedness 
over helpless innocence. — But to provoke your ven- 
geance to the utmost, Jugurtha has driven me from the 
very dominions, which the senate and the people of 
Rome gave to my ancestors ; and from which, my grand- 
father, and my father, naderyour umbrage, expelled Sy<- 
phax and the Carthaginians, Thus, Fathers, your kind^ 
ness to our family is defeated ; and Jugurtha, in injuring 
me, throws contempt on you. 

O wretched prince ! O cruel reverse of fortune ! 
father Micipsa! Is this the consequence of your gene- 
rosity ; that he whom your goodness raised to an equali* 
ty with yo«r own children,, should be the murderer of 
your children ? Must, then, the royal house of Numidie 
always be a scene of havoc and blood ? While Carthage 
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^#ifia0i«tl, (re snflTerf'^i; H was to be ^Kpeetei}^ nil f^ittl 



%n\.*5, WlnW. n*^ were- ^o urtil, vre »ver*j 

bp injtrmsanijm uclioti, V ,,i %coHrge of A(^ 

tt>jis no 71101 e^ fve corigrutylaU'd ours^elves on the 
tt <>f eslabH?!ict) i>i^j*ce^ Bat instein! of }>eaci'| be- 
iifjgilomrtf NiJtnidtfi drenchefl »viih royal UucJj 
m\} C'lirrivingSQn nf its liUekiur, llymg iVom do 
bB tTnir«Wer, and ^eekir^jar thai ^itiWty in Ifreigii 
which he cannot comma^id itibisowo kingdt'iD. 
Whif her— Oh ! Whither ^hall 1 ^y I If I relixm fd 
Lthe ro3fil pr»lacr o^ my aucpstor?, my falhcr-s thron^i* 
Beizfil by tLet mnnlerer of my hrotheri V\*hat cnn I 
there escpect h«t that Jng-urlhR should hajteo to lEalint^ 
in my hlood^ tbo^e hendt ivhkii arc new teeWm0 fiitk 
iiy ' ' " I ! If ! were to fly for refugft or ns^rstrtnc^ 
lo .11 otriart^-frpm iifbat priiitc^ can I hopt- f^f 

^♦rnie- !!0u, if the Rdinoa comnDonweaUli i^'i ■ Jfil 

Fit^m my own faoiily or friecidf^, 1 have no e: ..l\% 

" f y r t> y 1) i fa ! h ^ r i :; no m fi re . H e is b ey o D d the n.' acil 
i>l vif'l*^nr-. aod oBtof htiirm^ of the compkinb of Itil 
Wf^rc* my brother alUe^ oar mutual fljm- 
4 be iome ullertiitimj. Blithe is hurried oirt 

^( Irie, IE) his c»flrly yoalh, by the very band, Tvhidi 
shot I Id hare bet^n tlit* la^J to injure any of the ruyal fum* 
if\ i<r Xumitlfa. The binody Jugurtba has butchered 
.ail s»b*'m be am|>ccted to be m my interc?t. Somo 
^uwfi beep destroyed by tii€ ibgerip|? tovmetit of th« 
trmn. Others bavo b^^eri ^i?cft a prey to wild betitu, 
and their anj^Tiib made the iport of tneot i^ore cnml 
,.,ij h-^."-^. I/' there be any yet alive, they are 
na, there to drag oat a life siore iatol* 

{M^ I a n 3 »-' i 1 1 ; ! fi 1 ! <j ; 1 i.ii i ts P If 

Look ciawo^ iltcieirioue senators of Rome i from that 
aeigh* of power to which you are raised^ on the ^nextiwc 
5 led diftre«!^e** i>f a prince, who is, by the rrweliy of ii 



■foi 
the , 



'^ UD outcast from :< 
oJHi of him n*boreti. 
^.* t^judite yo«ir judgment. Da i 
Uo has lutchered tha son and iti 






tiag, i^b^ga? e him pow^r to sit oo th§ flswn^ ibro&e wit^ 
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his own sons. I have been informed that he labors, by 
his emissaries, to prevent year determining any thing a- 
gamst him in his absence ; pretending that I magaify my 
distress, and might for him have staid in peace in my own 
kingdom. , Bat if ever the time comes when the due ven- 
geance from above shall overtake him, he will tl>eB dis- 
semble as I do. Then he who now, hardened in wicked- 
ness, triumphs over those whom hie violence hasLiid low, 
win, in iiis turn, feel distress, and snffer for his impious in- 
giatitude to my father, and his blood-thirsty cruelty to 
my brother. 

Oh, murdered, butchered brother ! Oh, dearest to my 
heart — now gone forever from my eight ! but why should 
I lament bis death ? He is, indeed, deprived of the bles- 
sed light of heaven, of life and kingdom, at once by the 
very person who ought to have been the first to hazard 
hrs own life m defence of any one of Micipsa's family! 
But as things are, my brother is not so much deprived of 
these comforts, as delivered from terror, from flight, from 
exile, and the endless train of miseries, which render life 
to me aburden. He lies full low, gored with woumis, 
and festering in his own blood. But he lies ia peace. He 
feels none of the miseries which rend my «oul with ago- 
ny and distraction, while I am set up a spectacle to all 
mankind, of the uncertainty af human a€F<)irs. So far from 
having it in my power to reveoge his death, I «ni -not 
master of the means of securing my own life. So fa- 
. from being in a condition to defend my kingdom from * 
violence of the usurper, I am obliged to* apply for 
'eigo protection for my o^n person. 

Fathers ! Senators of Rome ! — The arbiters of 
world ! To you I fly for refuge from the murderous 
ry of Jugurtha. By your afi*ection for your childre 
by your love for your coi»try, by your own virtues^ bj 
the majesty of the Roman commonwealth, by all that i% 
»cred, and all that is dear to you, deliver a wretched 

ince from undeserved, unprovoked injury ; and save, 

! kingdom of N«midia, which is your own property, 
^ K«:.>QP jjjg prey of vioteoce^NUsurpatioR and cruelty. 
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• IX — Spseck of CmiulAi lo thi Consuk ; in 'mhkh fu 
^HBS|aftt£» ti%fU th£ Pkhei(Ui$ may he admitud into tht C 
^/^^^k^^f^p^ ^T^d ihiit tkt Lau'it prohibuiiig Fatricmm 
^^^^^Pkhtiam frorji interm^rr^ing^ may he rtpecded, 

WHAT an insult upon us is thhl If ive are not so 
rich as the Patricians^ are wenotcitizenaof fiome 
n« well as thejf ? Inhabitants of the ftitne connlry? 
Members of ihe same communily ? The neliOfiB bor<ler* 
Intr ii\i(\n Rome, and even strangere more remote, arc ad- 
not only to mnrriage with us, but to tvhat tB of 
u.^i.:i greater importance — tlie freedom of the city. 
Are we, because we are commoners, to be worse treated 
^^^than strangeri ? And irhen fie demand that the people 
^^pitiay be free to beMow tbeir oMcea and dignities un w hoai 
^^^Ibey plf a^c^ Do we aak imj thing unreasonable or new ? 
Do ffi? ciatm more than their orig;inal iob^rijiit riglit'? 
Wiat ncc^imon Itien tor all this u proa r*, as if the liniFer^e 
were fallmg to roin 1 They were just going^ to la/ vio 
leot baods upon me in the senate bouse. 

What,* Mii^it tbis empire, then, he una?<jidably Ofet-' 
turned I Mmi Rome ot necefij^ity sink at dnce^ if a Ple- 
beian, worthy of tbeofBce, should be rniaed to the coo- 
sabliip^ The Patriciiins, 1 ant persuaded, if tbc v ^ 
would deprive yen of the common light. U c*ji j 
ftflends them that yon breathe, ihatyoi! gpe^ik, tt»Ht you 
have th^ shapes of men* Nay^but to m^Tce acommou* 
er k eon&ul, would be, say th^y^ a most etifjrmotis thiii|;.^ 
^^^ Ntima Pompilius, however, ivitln^nt lie tug so much as ir 
^^■Boinan citizen,* wds m^ide l*iu^ of Rome* The elder 
^^KTarq^iin^ by birth not e^en tm-ltaJi^Ti. was never* hi*} m 
^^Bplacecl upon the throne. Serviuf^ TuHiui, the t 
^^■c-^<ptive woman, (nobody knnwa who bfi. futlKf" * u- 

^^Blained the t;in^dom, as the reward ot liia , uid 

^^Bviitue. ta ttuLHe da\'9, no man in whomTt4M;i^ ^ii'nie 
^^pcoti«iT»ictiJ»nfi, wns rejected or Jespi.^ed on accomtt of his 
^^B ruee and de*icent. And did tbo state pru^per the less for 
^^■Ih It? Were not these strangers the very heal of all oac 
^^^L,o<^8 ? And euppoi^mg, now, that h ?ltJ>/" ■ >tdtl 
liave (htvir taleoLi at*d itieritj Would be be i&i 

f ovem n^ ? 

Buu ^' we (and, that, upon the abolition of the , 
power, uo camoioQer was ciiosen Iq the coasul&te,'* — 




I 
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'JdidlfiflKat of tiMtt f Before Numa's time, tber.e were 
no pootiffii mRome. Before Seryias TulUns' days, th^a 
WM no eetif us, nodi vision ef4liepe<i|itleiBto classes and 
centuries* Who.eTerlieard of consols before the ex- 
pulsion of Taf^nin the proud f Dictators, we all know, 
we of jokodem iaveotion ; and so are the oficers of tri- 
Vanes, i^dilles, quaestors. Within Ihes^ ten years we 
Itave.made deeeotnrirs, and we have unmade them. Is 
BOthipg to be dene font what has been^one before 3 That 
irery law, forbidding marriages of Patricians with Plebe-^ 
ians, Is not that a new thing ? Was there any suph law 
before the decemviiv enacted it t And a most shamefal 
one it is in a free state.. Sucb^ marriages, it seems, will 
taintthe pore blood of the nobility ! Why, if they think 
so, let them take care to match their listers and daugh* 
tets with men of their own sort No Plebeian will do 
violence to the daughter of a Patrician^ Those are ex- 
ploits for our prime nobles. There is no need to fear 
that we shall force any body into a contract of marriage. 
But, to make an express law to prohibit marriages of Pa- 
tricians with Plebeians, What is this bat to show the ut- 
most contempt of us, and'to declare one part of the com- 
munity to-be impure and unclean? 

They talkto Qsj>f the confusion there would be in fam«' 
iliesvif.this statute should be repealed. I wonder they 
donH make a law agaiuit a eommener^s living n<^ar a no- • 
bleman^ Soi*>J? ^^^ sante road that he is going, or beiag 
present at the same feast, or appearing in the same mar- 
ket ,pla<5e. They might as| well pr«»t«nd that these 
things make confusion in families, as th^^t intermarriages 
will do it. .poes not everyone know that the children 
v^\l\ be ranked according to the Quality of their father, 
let him be a Patrician or a Plebeian ? In short, it is man- 
ifest enough that we have nothing in view, but to be treat- 
ed as men and citizens ; nor can they who oppose our de- 
mand have any motive to it, b^t the lore of dpmineer- 
r. I would fain know of yoa, consuls and Paliician?, 
the sovereign power in the people of Rome, or in you? 
1 nope you will allow, that the people can, at their plea- 
-"'3, either make a law or repeal one. And will yo- 
- assoonasanjclaw is proposed to them, pretend 
Cc 
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^hem ijnm€f1mttly f^the war, find bmder them (rom 

* ihhr mittn^es hy learlfttg xhtm into tbe ft^ldt 

hi; me, coins a! s. Whether the news? of the war yon 

rjf be tnjej or whether it be ofily a falae rtimor, 

Fectd utiro^fl f'or Dotbitig hut a color to seud the people 

Lil of the city : 1 deetHre^ as a tribune^ that thi^ people, 

bo have alreudy so often Bpilt their blood in ourcomi- 

^ Iry'p caij^e, Sirc ngiim ready to arm for its defence and il^ 

firbiry, if they may he restored to theLr natural rights, 

;8iirl you will no longer treat us like straiig^ers iu onr own 

Iountry ; butif yoti nccoujatuB unworthy of jour alliance 
J iDtermnrnagteg ; if you will not snITer the eiitraoee to 
Sc chief oflficea in the stale to be open to all perfeons of 
jerit, indj£*ereRtly, but will coofine your choice of mag* 
jtriUef to iho Senate alone — talk of wars at much ai 
ver you please — pamt in your ordinary discoiirsei, l-he 
?a^ue and power of our eocmieB^ ten times more dread* 
ftil than yon do now — I daclare^ that this people, whom 
voti do BO much despi?^e, and to v^hom you are nevarlbe^ 
less indebted for your victoric?, shall never more enlist 
themselves — «ot a mao of them shall take arms*-iioi a 

I man of them fehiill e:cpoee his life for imperious loriJ!?i 
lifilh tvhom he can neither ahare the dignities of thestatei 
Kor^ In private life^ have any alliance by marriage. 
5 X^^^Specch o/* Jimiv4 Btutit4^ ot?«r th$ dead b^dy af 

YES, noble ladj, 1 swear by this blood, which n^a? 
once so pure, and which Dothiog but royal vi' 
^cmld have polluted, that I will pnrsae Lucius Tar4i.; 
"" e proud, bis wicked wife and their children, wilh lire 
d 3 word I nor will! ever suffer any of that famitv, or 
of any #ther wbataoeTcr, to be king in Kome .Ye 
I call yon to witness tbii my oath ! — There, Roilji.^^ 
Itirn your eyea to that sad tpectacle — the daughter of 
Tnr'ppfia^ CoUatiniis' wi^e — she died by her own hand* 
Ujere a noble lady, whom the lust of a Tarquiftfe- 
! to the necessity of being" her own e:)teeulioner to 
t b**.r innocence. Hospitably entertained by her, as a 
«i.-irifsn of her hn^bwnd^s, Sextui, the perfidiou? t.^*"^ * 
jt^came her brutal ravisher. The ebaite, tha gen' 
LrjcreWi) could not survive the insult. Gtorioos wonr^n r 
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But once only treated as a jlave, she (hoiigbt life no lon- 
ger to be endur^. Lucretia, as a woman, disdained a 
life that depended on a tyrant^s will ; and shall we — ishaH 
men, with snch an example before our eyes, and after 
five an<l twenty years of ignominious servitude, shall we, 
through a fear of dying, defer one single instant to assert 
otir Kb^rty ? No, Romans, now is the time ; the favora- 
ble moment we have so long waited for, is eome. Tar- 
q^xitk is not at Rome. The Patricians are at the head of 
the enterprize. The city is abundantly provided with' 
men, arms, and all things necessary. — There is nothing 
'Wanting to secure the success, if our own courage does 
not fail us. And sball those warriors who have ever been 
so brav'e when foreign enemies were to be subdued, or 
when conquests were to be made to gratify the^ ambition 
and avarice of a Tarquin, be then only cowards, when 
Ihey are to deliver themselves from slavery ? — Some of 
you are perhaps intimidated by the army which Tarquin 
now commands. The soldiers, you imagine,' will take 
the part of their general. Banish so groundless a fear. 
The love of liberty is natnral to all men. Your fcllow- 
citizens in the catnp feel the Weight of oppression, with 
as quick a sense as you that are in Rome; they will as 
eagerly seize the occasion of throwing off the yoke. But 
let us grant that there are some among them, who, thro' 
baseness of spirit or a bad education, will be disposed to 
favor the tyrant The number of these can be but small, 
iand we have means sufficient in our hands t6 reduce thcfm 
to reason. Thiey have left us hostages more dear to 
them than life. Their wives, their children^ their fath- 
ers, their mothers are here in the city. Courage, Ro- 
mans, the gods are for us ;— those gods, whose temples 
^nd altars the impious Tarquin has profaned, by sacrinces 
and libations, made with polluted Iftmds, polluted with 
blood and with numberless unexpiated crimes committed 
against his subjects. — Ye gods, who'protected our fore- 
fathers — ye genii, who watch for the preseftatien and 
glory of Rome, do you inspire m with courage and unan- 
imity in the glorious cause, and we will, to our IsQBt 
breath, defend your worship from sll profanation ! 
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tkmmthm^ to the Athgtittnti txciHng ihtfn (q pi 
cult |A« war tigainH FhiHp. 

WHEN I compare, Athcomtis, the speache* of scm 
imoci^it u^ with tfieir actions, I am fit a loss to re^ 
eoncile what I see with iv%<it I hear. Tbeir protestiitjoria 
are full of zeal agatnat the public eoemj ; hut their m€iig 
urea are so incooBistent, Ih&t hH th«jr profeg^jotis becoi 
iQspect<*d. B}r coQfoinding you with a vtrietjr of pro- 
ir riP, they perplei your resolutions ; and lead yon from 

ig what IS iu your powefi by eogaging yon 
i. iivu.tjs not reducible to practice* 

^Th true, there wwi ti time, when we were powerful 
toough not only to defeoJ our own borders, and protect 
Our jiUJ^i, but eireo to invade Philip in his n%vn dominions, 
Ye», AtheuiHuB, there was such a juncture: I remembe 
it Weil. But, by neglect of proper opportunitiea, we are 
no longer in a situsition to be invaders ; it itillhe weU] 
for ns, if wo can provide for our owu defence, and our] 
aUies, Never did any oonjuocture require so much pru 
^li'nce aft Ibii. However, I should not despair of Benson 
;il U' f cfnedie^t hnd I the art to prevail with you to be n 
!..ii^?uiuiii in right metifiures. The opporlofHli^** ivbioTi 
hnv*i hO often escaped ut, have not been lost ^ h ig 

Hunt (tee or want cf judgoient-, hut through d* o 

Irffochery. If I assume, at tliis time, more t ' 
liberty of speech, I conjure you to suder pR' . . 

truths, ivhich have no other end but your vv^ti good. Yd 
biivc too many reasons to be sensible hu\Tniui 1^ vnu hnv 
sufTeresl by hearkening to sycopbaijis. 1 shitl 
b<j |d**in, in layin;^ before you the g'-oond' 
can iu^es, in order to correct yoo in your ftii 

Vou mtiy remtmf^er it is 0"it ahi'V*^ thi'^*- 
lincc we bad the neH'H i^f Phuip't* luyiitL 
tress of Juno, in Thrace, It wan, as J 
we receiv«?d this ItiteNigence* We vc; 
sojiply of tiiree-scoi e talents ; forty r 
orderi'd to i«ea ; nud €o zealou? were wl 
the Qece^itiet^ of the Mate to oor very 
i«b(>ve the nge uf ftve «nfl forty yi'ftr^ \- 

^<^r, Whfti follL'wed '? A whiA^ yf*srvv. u 

f any thnv^ dune ; and it ua^hiil :n tl t 
oi Uic to 11 owing year, a little aft^rtbl't:tilcU\itiotiof 
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least 6f Ceres, iiiH CharadHmus set sail, furnished with 

AO more than five talents^ aod ten gallies, aot half man- 

ned, 

A romorwas spread that Philip was sick. Tbat runior 

-wrm followed by another-^hat Philip was dead. And 
then, as if all danger died with him, you dropped jour 
preparations; whereas then^ then was your time to pash 
and be active; then was your time to secure yourselves, 
and confound him at once. Had your resolutions, taken 
with so much heat, been as warmly seconded by action, 
you had then been as terrible to Philip, as Philip, recov- 
ered, is now to you. ^^ To what purpose at this time, 
these reflections ? What is done cannot be undone."^ 
But by your leave, Athenians, though past moments are 
not to be recalled, past erroH may be repeated, liave 
we not now afresh provocation to war? Let the mem- 
ory of oversights, by which you have suffered so much, 
instruct you to be more vigilant in the present dan- 
ger. If the Olynthianft are not instantly succored and 
with your utmost efforts, you become as.sistants to Philip, 
and serve him more efiectually than he can help himself. 
It is not, surely, necessary to warn you, that votes alone 
can be of no consequence. Had your resolutions, of 
themselves, the virtue to compass what you intend, we 
should not see them multiply every day, as they do, and 
upon every occasion, with sa little effect ; nor would Phil- 
ip be in a condition to brave and affront us in this manner. 
Proceed, then, Athenians, to support your deliberations 

, with vigor. You have beads capable of advising what 
is best; you have judgment and experience to discern 

. what is right ; and you have power and opportunity te 
exe^Cute what you determine. What time so proper for 
action? What occasion so happy ? And when can you 
hope for such another, if this be neglected ? Has not 
Philip, contrary to all treaties, insulted you in Thrace? 
Does he not, at this instant, straiten and invade your 
confederates, whom you have solemnly sworn to protect ? 
Is he not an implacable enemy f A faithless ally ? The 
usurper of provinces to which he has no title nor pre- 
tence ? A stranger, a barbarian, a tyrant? And, indee4f 
whatisbenot? 

Cc2 ^ 
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Obf«rT#, I Ijp^Arrli you, mtu of Atli^nf, how di^erent 

yoor coDi!uct from ibe practices of your ances* 

ton. Tbey vieit iL*ttii!s to truth and plata Ji^alinK, mnil 
detested flattery and servile compliance. By uiiaiiiinott» 
cfroteo^ they cODtinued arbiters of all Greece for tha 
•pace cjf forty -five years without interruption ; a public 
fond of n<^ less than ten thauiand talentSj was rear- ''- -^^ 
any emergency : they exercised over the kingi of 
<lon, Ihnt authority which is due to barbiriaus ; olnmn^ 
ed bt)th by sea and land, m their own perf*ins^ fref^ieBt 
andtigna] victories ; and by their noble exploits, Iran** 
mitted to posterity an immortal memory of ^heif virtue^ 
tuperior to the rcaf!h of E&^lice and detraction* It is to 
them we owe that great number of public edilii^eF| 
by which the city of Athens exceeds all the rest of 
the wodd in beauty and magn idee nee. It U to 
(hem we owe io many itately templcij so richly eoibel* 
h^lvRd, hut above all, adoroed with the Fpoils of ? anguish- 
€d enemies. But viait their own private hdhitatian^ : vi* 
it! ihe houses of Aristides, Miltiades, or any oth**rof thft^c 
patriots of antiquity; you will find nothing, not the least 
mark or f^rnument, to dbtingubh them from tbeir neigh- 
bor?. They look part in the government, not to enricb 
Ihem^elvea, htil the pohlic ; they bad no «cheme or aim* 
bftion but for the public; nor knew any interest but for 
the puldic. It was by a close and steady appiication U» 
the gef^eral good of their country, by an exemplary pie- 
ty towards the immorlal godi?, by a strict laith *in ' > ^ 
gious boneftly betwixt man and man, and a raodeni! 
ways oniforra, and of a pic;ct) they established tfiii 
tation which Temama to this day, and will East to . . 
posterity. 

Such, O men nf Athens, were your ancestors : go 
rlou* in t\e eye of the world ; ^d bonntifwl and mnnf#» 
cent to thptr country; so sparing, «o modest, so self denyiog 
to the msf Ives* What resembJance can we find in the |>fe» 
*entcfneration of these great men? At a time wlirn ynnr 
petitors have left yon a clear ^ 
^^niart?! are diisablGd ; the Tbr- hi\ ; 
their own ; w hen t>o othftr - 
1 •■•> tu rival or moles! you; in w. 
ar« nt fult liberly ; when you have t^t «|»| 
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tbe power to become once more the sole arbiters of 
Greece ; you permit, patiently, whole provinces to be 
ivrested from yoH ; you lavish the piublic money in 8can> 
dalous and obscure uses ; "you suffer your allies to perish 
in time of peace, whom you preserved in time of war j 
and to sum up all, you yourselves^ by your merceaary 
court, and servile resignation to the will and pleasure 
of designing insidious leaders, abet, encourage and 
strengthen the most dangerous and formidable of your en* 
emies. Yes, Athenians, I repeat it, you yourselves are 
the contrivers of your own ruin. Lives there a man who 
has confidence enough to deny it*"? — Let hirn arise and as- 
sign, if he can, any other cause of the success and pros- 
perity of Philip. " JBut," you reply, *^ what Athens may 
liave lost in reputation abroad, she lias gained in splen- 
dor at home. Was there ever a greater appearance of 
prosperity? A greater face of plenty ? Is not the city 
enlarged? Are not the streets better paved, houses re- 
paired and beautified ?^— Away with such trifles. Shall 
1 be paid with counters? An oJd square new vamped 
up ! A fountain I An aqueduct ! Are these acquisitions to 
brag of? Cast your eye upon the magistrate, under whose 
ministry you boast these precious iinprovement«. Behold 
the despicable creature raised, all at once, from, dirt to 
opulenc#; from the lowest obscurity to the highest hon- 
ors. Have not some of these upstarts built private hous- 
es and seats, vieing with the most sumptuous of our pub- 
lic palaces ? And how have their fortunes and their pow- 
er increased, but as the common (vealth has been ruined 
and impoverished? 

To what are _we to impute these disorders? And to 
. what cause assign the decay of a state, so powerful and 
flourishing in past times ? The reason is plain. — The ser- 
vant is now become the master. The magistrate was 
then subservient to the people ; punishments and re- 
wards were properties of the people ? all honors, dig- 
nities and preferments, were disposed by the voice and 
favor of the ^)eople ; but the magistrate now Las usur- 
ped the right of the people, anil exercises an arbitrary 
authority over his ancient and natural lord. You miser- 
able people ! (the mean while without money, without 
friends) from being the ruler, are become the servant j 
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from being the master, the dependant ; happy that 
these governors, into whose hands jon have thois i^eBjga- 
ed your own power, are $o good and so gracious as to 
continue your poor allowance to see pfays. 

Believe me, Athenian^, if recovering from thi$ leth- 
a^y, you would assume the ancient freedom and spirit 
of your fathers ; if you would be your own soldiers and 
your own commanders, confiding no longer your afifanrs 
in foreign or mercenary hands ; if yoii wotild charge 
yourselves with your own defence, employing abroad^ 
for the public, what you waste in unprofitable pleasures 
at home ; the world might, once more,behoTd jou,.mak« 
ing a figure worthy of Athenians. " You would have 
Qsthen (you say) do service in our armies, in our owa 
persons ; and for so doing, you would have the pension^ 
we receive, in time of peace, accepted as p>ay, in time 
of war. ^ Is it thus we are to understand you ?" — Yes, 

* Athenians, His my plain meaning, I woqld make it a. 
standing rule, that no person, great or little, should be 
the better for the public money, who should grudge to 
employ it for the public service. Arc we in. peace t 
The public is charged with your subsistence* Ace we in 
war, or under a necessity at this time, to enter into a 
war ? Let your gratitude oblige you to accept, as" pay, 
in defence of your benefactors, what you receive, in 
peace, as mere bounty .-^Thus, without any innovation ; 

. without altering or abolishing any thing, but pernicious 
novelties, introduced, for the encouragement of sloth, 
and idleness ; by converting only for tlie future, the 
same funds, for the use of the serviceable, which are^ 
spent, at present, upon the unprofitable ; you may be 
well served in your armies; your troops regularly paid; 
justice duly administered ; the p-ublic revenues reformed 
and increased ; and every member of the commonwealth 
rendered useful to his country, according to his ng^ ' 
ability, without any further burthen to the state. 

This, O men of Athens, is what my diity prvn.^ 
me to represent to you upon this occasion. May 3 
gods inspire you, to determine upon such measures 
may be most expedient for tte particular an'* *"* — 
good of our country ! 
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yjt'^Juptter to the inferior Deitifs, ferlidding ihtvn t9 
take any Part in the Contention between the Greeks and 
Trojans. — Homce. 

AURORA, MW, fair dsngbter of the d&wii> 
Sprinkled nitb rosj light the dewj lawn ; 
When Jove conve&M the senate of the skiea. 
Where h^b Oljmpua' cloii^ topi arise. 
The fin of goda his awful silence broke. 
The heavensy attentive, trembled as he spoke :-— 
*< Celestial states! Immortal gods I give ear: 
Hear oor decree \ »iul roT^rence what ye hear : 
The fixM decree, which not fidl heaven can move x 
Thou fate fulfil it : and jre powers approve. 
What godshaU eater yon forbidden field, 
Who yields assistance or but wills to yield ; 
Back to the skies, with shame be shall be driven ; 
Oash'd with dishonest wounds, the scorn of heaven : 
Or, from our sacred hilJ, with fury thrown, 
Deep in the dark Tartarean gnlf shall groall ; 
With burning chains fix'd to the bn.zen floors, 
And lock' '1 by htll's inexorable doors: 4 

As farheneath th' infernal centre hurlM 
As from that centre toth' etherial world. 
Let each submissive, dread those dire abodes. 
Nor tempt the vengeance of the god of gods. 
League all your force?, then, ye powers above ;- 
Your strength unite against the might of Jeve. 
Let down our golden e^verlasting chain. 

Whose strong embrace holds heaven ^ and eaith aod s^at ^^ 
Strive all of mortal or immortal birth, 
To drag, by this, the thund'rer down to earth* 
Te strive in vain. If 1 but stretch this hand, 
I heave the gods, the ocean and the land. 
I fix the chain to great Olympus^ height^ 
And the vast world hangs trembling in my 8i§^ 
For such I reigBx unbounded and above ; 
And such are jnen and gods^ oontparM to Jove.^^ 

Xni. ^Mneas to ^utm Dido, giving aa Ace&unt qf^ ths 
Sack of iVoy.— -ViHGiL. 

ALL were attentive to the godlike man, 
When from his lofty couch, he thus began:— 
Great Qu«en ! What yon command me to relate 
Renews the sad remembrance of our fate ; ~ 
An empire from it« old iuuudations rent, 
And every woe the Trojans underwent; 
A p jp'lous city made a de}>ert place ; 
All that l.saw and part of which I was, ^ 
^9t e'<m the hatdeit ef our foes could he%rv 
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Nor stern UlyJifees tell without a tear. 

'Tv.as now the dead of night, when sleep repain 
Our bodies worm with toils, our minds with cares, 
Whefi Hector's ghost before mj si^ht appear* : 
Shrouded -n blood he Ftood, and bath'd in tears : 
Such as when, by the fierce Pclides slain, . 
Thessalian coursers dragg^M him o*er the plain. 
Swoln were his feet, as when the thongs were thrust 
ThroDgh the pierc'd limbs; his body black with du»t. 
Unlike that Hector, who, retumM from toils 
Of war, triumphant, in ^acian spoils ; 
Or him who made the fainting Greeks jnetire, 
Hurling amidst their fleets the PhrygwR^fire, 
His hair and beard were clotttd stiff with gore : 
The ghastly wounds he for his country bore, 
Now streamed afresh. 
I wept to see the visionary man ; ' 
And, whilst my trance continued, thus began : 

*' O light of TroJHns, and support of Troy, 
Thy father^s chiinipion, and thycdnntry's joy! 
O long expected by thy friends .' From whence 
Art thou »o late returned to our defende ? 
f ^ Alas ! what wounds are these ? What new disgrace 
Deforms the manly honors of thy face ?" 

^ The spectre groaning from his inmost breast. 
This warning in these mournful words exfM'est* 
' *' Haste, goddess born J Escape by timely flight, 
The flames and horrors of this fatal night ; . 

Thy^ foes already have possessed our wall ; 
Troy nods fi?om high, and totters to her fall. ; 
Enough is paid to Priam^s royal name, 
Enough to country, and to deathless fame. 
If by a mortal arm my father's throne ' 

Could have been savM^this arm that feat had done. 
Trov now commends to thee her future state, 
And gives her gods companions of her fate ; 
Under their umbrage hope for happier walls, 
And follow where thy various fortune callb." 
He said, and brought from forth the sacred clfLoir^ 
The gods and relics of th^ immortal fire. 

Now peals of shouts came thundering from afar. 
Cries, threats, and loud lament, and mingled w^ar. 
The noise approaches, though our palace . stood 
Aloof from streets, embosomed ploee with wood ; 
Louder and louder still I hear tV alarms 
Of human cries distinct, andi^lashin^ arijls. 
Fear broke my slumbers. 
I mount the terrace ; thence the tewn survey, 
And listen what the swelling sounds convey. 
Then Heetor^s faith wa« aaaoifesUy clear'd j 
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And Grecian fraud in open light appeared. 

The palace of Deiphohxs aacendy 

To smokj flanks, and catches on his frie%di« 

Ucalegon barnf next ; the seas are bright 

With splendors not their own^ and shine with sparkliog light. 

New clamors and new clangors, now arise, 
The trninpet's voice, with agonizing cries. 
With phrenzjr seizM, I run to meet th* alarms, 
Kesolv'd on death, resolvM to die in arms. 
But first to gather friends, with whom t^ oppose, 
]f fortune favored, and repel the foes, 
By courage rou8"'d. by love of country firM, 
With tense of honor and revenge inspir''d. 

PaBtheu5, Apollo's priest, a sacred name, 
Had 'scaped the Grecian swords and passM the flame : 
With relics loaded, to mv doors he fled. 
And by the h$ind his tender grandson led. 

" What hope, O Panthens? Whither can we run? 
Where make a stind ? Or, What can yet be done P^ 
Scarce had I spvke, when Pantheus, with a groan, 
•* Troy is no mpre I Her glories now are gone. 
The fatal day, th' appointed hoar is come, 
When wrathful Jbve-ss irrevocable doom 
Transfers the Trojan state to Grecian hands : 
Our city's' wrapt in flames ; the foe commandfli: 
To several posts their parties they divide ;. 
Some block the narrow streets ; some scour the wide* 
The bold they kill ; th' unwary they surprise ; 
Who fights meets death, and death finds him who flies." 

XIV". — Moloch^ the fallen Angela to the infernal powert^ 
inciting them to renew the War. — Milton. 

MY sentence is for open war. Of wiles 
More unexpert, I boast not ; then let those 
Contrive who need : or when they need, not noff. 
For while they sit contriving, shall the rest, 
MilHon? that stand in arms, and longing wait 
The sign^tl to ascend, sit lingering here, 
Heav'n's Aigitives, and for their dwelling place 
Accept this dark opprobrious den of shame 
. The prison of his tyranny, who reigns 
By our delay ? No ; let us rathet' choose, 
Arm'd with hell flames and fury, all at once, V, 
O'er heav'n's high towers to force resistless way, 
Turning our tortures into horrid arms, 
Against the torfrer ; when, to mnet the noise 
Of his almighty engine, he shall hear 
Infernal thunder ; and, for lightning, see 
Black fire and horror shot with equal rage 
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Anonghisanirels-^-^ftiid 1^8 throne itself^ 
MixM iri^ Tartarian sulphur and strangjB lirfsy 
Hia own invented tormcnto. But, pcti:)MLp«, 
The way seems difficolt andateep |o soate* 
With nprifht wing, againsi ahigher foe. 
Let such bethink them, if the sleepy drs&oh 
Of that forgetful lake beuomiinot^ttll^ « 
That m our{>roper motion we asoend 
Up to our nativie seat ; descent and fall 
To OS is adveff9e» Who hot felt of.late, 
When the fierce foe hung on our broken reat 
insulting, andtpursaed na through the deep^ 
With what compulsion and laborious difht, v 
We sunk thus low? Th^ ascent iseasy then. 
Th^ event is fearM. Should we again pnovoke 
Our stronger, some worse way his wtath may find) 
To our destruction; if tbere.be in bell) 
Fear to be worse destroj^d : -What ean bewone 
Than to dwell here, dnisen out from bliss, condaBUl'd 
In this abhorred deep to utter .wne ; 
Where painx>f unextinguishable fire^ 
^ Must exercise us without hope of eitd, 
The Tassals of his anger, when the scourge 
Inexorable, and the tortMng hour 
Calls us to . penance I Mote destroyed thMi thm 
We should be qpite abolished and expire. 
What fetff we then? What douht we to Incense 
His utmost ire ? Which to the height; enragM, 
Will either quite consume us^iand reduce 
To nothing ibis essential, (happier far 
Thaajaisjlirable', to have eternal being) 
Or if our substence be indeed divine. 
And cannot cease to.be, we are at worst 
i,On this Bide nothing ; and by proof we feel 
©or power sufficient to disturb this heayen, 
And with perpetual inroads to alarm. 
Though inaccessible, his fatal throne ; 
Which, if not victory, is yet revenge.** 

XV. — Speech 2f Belial^ advising Peace.T'lt. 

I SHOULD be imich. for open war, O peers, 
As not behind in hate, if what, was ujrg'd 
Main renson to pt rstiade immediate war, 
Pid not disMiade the most, aif»d sef»m to cast 
Omioous conjecture on the whole success ; 
Vv hen he who most excels iu feats of arms, 
In ^ hat he counsels, and in what excels, 
Mistrustful, grounds his courage on despair 
And utter dissolutioOy as the scope , 

Of all his aim, after some dire revenge. 
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First, what revenge ? The towers of heaven are fill'd 
With armed watch, that ren'der all access 
* Impregnable ; oft on the bordering deep 
Incamp their* legions ; or, withobscare wmg, 
Seont far and wide, into the realm of night. 
Scorning surprise. Or could we break oor w&y 
Bjr force, and at our heels a)] hell should rise 
With blackest insurrectioi), to confound 
Heaven's purest light— yet our great enexDy, 
All incorruptible, would, on his throne, ^ 

Sit unpolluted ; and Ih' etherial mould, 
Incapable of stain, would soon expel 
Her mi^hief, and purge off the baser fire, 
Victorious. Thus repuls'd, t)ur final hope 
h fiat despair. We must exasperate 
I'Ji' almighty victor to spend all his rage, 
And that must end us ; that must be our cure, 
To be no more. Sad fate ! For who would lose, 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being. 
Those thoughts that wander through eternity. 
To perish rather, swalloiv'd lip and lost 
In the wide womb of uncreated night. 
Devoid of sense and motions ? And who knows, 
Let this be good, whether our angry foe 
Can give it, or will ever ? How he can, 
Is doubtful ; that he never will^ is sure« 
Will he, so wise, let loose at once his ire. 
Belike through impotence, or unaware. 
To give his enemies tlieir wish, and end 
Them in his anger, whOra his anger savt-s 
To punish endless? Wherefore cease we theft ? 
Say they who counsel war, we are derreed, • - 

Reserved and destinM to eternal woe ; 
Whatever doing, what can sufff^r more, 
What can we suffer worse ? Is this then worst^ 
Thus sitting, thus consultii^g, thus in arms ? ' 

What when we fled amain, pursued and struck 
With heaven^'s afilicting thunder, and besought 
The deep to shelter us ? This hell then seem'd 
A refuge from those wounds ; or when we lay 
ChainM on tho burning lake ? That sure was worse, 
What if the breath that kindled those grim fires, 
Awak'd, should blow tliem into seven-fold rage, 
* ^ And plunge us in the fiames ? or from above 
Should intermitted vengeance arm again 
His red right«hand to plague us ? What if all 
Her stores weffe openM and this firmament > 

Of hell should spout her cataracts of fire. 
Impendent horrors, ^^atening hideous fall 
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Odo daj'upon oiif heads ; wiuJe we, peHiapsi 

Designing or exbortiog glorioiiff war, * 

Caught in a fiery tempest, shall be hurlM • v 

£aeh on his rock transfixM, the sport and prey 

Of wreckiog whirlwinds, or forever sunk 

Under yon boiling ocean, wrapt in chains ; 

There to converse with everlasting groane, 

Unrespited, unpitied, unreprievM, 

Ages of hopeless end ! This would be worse; 

War, therefore, open or conceal^, alike 

My voice dissuades. 
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SECTION V, . 
JblULMATIC PIECES. 

L DIALOGUES. 
I. — Belemtr and StoekweU. — West-Ihbuk. 

Stockr^dliyi^'^^^^^^^ ^ am rejoiced to see you; 
^''^ *^ Xf J|[ yoQ are welcome to England. 

Belcour. 1 thank you heartily^good-Mr. Stockwell. Yon 
and I have long conversed at a distance ; now we are 
met ; and the pleasure this meeting gives me amply com* 
pensates for the perils I have run through in accom- 
plishing it 

Stock. What perils, Mr. Belcour ? I could not have 
thought ypu would have met with a^ bad passage at this 
time o'year. 

Bel. Not did we. Coupier-like) we came pu&..-„ 
)ur shores, upon the pinions of the swiftest gales tl 

rer blew. It is upon English ground a|l my difficult 

ive arisen ; it is the passage from the river side I coi 
i^iain of. * 

Stock. Indeed ! What obstrucjj^s caa yoa have s 
etweea this and the river side f 
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* Bel Inftumerable ! You to.wn^s as full of defiles as the 
island of Corsica; and i believe they are as obstinately 
defended.^ So much hurry^ bustle and confusion on your 
quays ; so many sugar casks, porter butts and common- 
council men in your streets ; that unless a man marched 
with artillery in bis front, it is more than the labor of an 
Hercules can effect, to make any tolerable way through 
your tofvn. 

Stock. I ^m sorry you have been so incommoded. . 

Bel, Wby, truly it was all my own fault. Accustomed 
to a land of slaves, and out of patience with the whole 
tribe of cuStom-bouse extortioners, boat- men, tide -wail* 
era and water-baliifTs, that beset me on all 8ides,worse 
than a swarm of mo^chettoes, 1 proceeded a little too 
iroughiy to brush them away with my rattan. The stur- 
dy rogues took this in dudgeon ; and beginning to rebel, 
the mob chose different sides, and a furious scuffle ensu- 
ed ; in the course of which, my person and apparel su& 
{lured so much, that I ivas obliged to step into the iirst ta- 
vern to refit, before I could make my approaches in ao^^ 
decent trim. 

Stock. Well, Mr. Belcour, it is a reugh sample you 
have had of my countrymen's spirit ; but I trust you will 
not think the worse of them for i\, 

BeL Not at all, not at all ; I like them the better. — 
Were 1 only a visitor, I might perhaps wish them a little 
more tractable ; but, as a fellow subject, and a sharer in 
their freedom, I applaud their spirit — though I feel the 

effects of it in every bone in my skin. :Well, Mr- 

Stockwell, for the first time in my life, here am I in Eng^ 
land ; at the fountain head of pleasure ; in the land of , 
beauty, of arts and elegancies. My happy stars have.giy- 
en me a good estate, and the conspiring winds have blown 
me farther to spend jj. ^. 

Stock. Te use it, not to waste it, I should, hope ; to 
treat it^ Mr.Belcour, not as a vassal orer whom you have 
u wanton, despotic power, buVas a subject whom you are . 
bound to govern with a temperate, and restrained author- 
ity- 

BeL True, Sir, most truly safd ; miners a commissiob, 
not a rights I am the offspring of distress, and every 
child of sojrrow is wj brother. While 1 have hands to 
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* * 

hold, therefore, I will hold them open ie mankind. B«t, 
Sir, my passions are my masters ; th^y take me where * 
Ihey will ; and oftentimes they leave to reason and virtue 
nothing but my wishes and my sighs. 

Stock. Come, come, the man who ca& accude, corrects 
himself. 

Bel Ah! That is ab office 1 am weary of. I wish a 
friend would take it up ; I would to heaven you had leis- 
ure for the employ. But did you drive a trade to. the 
four corners of the world, yoa would not find the task so 
toilsome as to keep me from feults. ' 

Stock. Well, I am not discoiiraged. This candor telU 
me I should not have the fault of self conceit to C0m!)a€ ; 
that, at least, is not amongst the number.' 

BeL No ; if I knew that man on earth who thought 
more humbly of me than I do of myself,' I would take 
his opinion, and forego my own. 

• Stock. And were 1 to choose a pupil, it should he one 
of your complexion : so if you will come along with mc^ 
we Will agree upon your admisision, and enter upon a 
course of lectures directly. 

iBe/. Withaltmy h«art. 

II. — Lady Townly and Lady Grace. — Provok£i> Husbakd. 
Lad T £^^^ ™y ^^^^ h^^y Graced How could you 
y • \jp leave me so unmercifully aboe all thk 
while? ' • , 

Lady G. I thought my Lord had been with you- 

Lady T, yVhy yes — and therefore I wanted yqur re^ 
lief : for he has been in such a fluster here— — - 

Lady G. Bless me ! for what ? 

LadyT . Only our usual brenkfast ; we have each of 
us had our dish of matrimonial comfort thfe morning — 
we have been charming company. ^^ 

Lady G. I am mighfy gkd of It j sure it must be a vast 
happiness, when man and wife can give ther**^" '"'*'• 
fame turn of conversation I * ■ 

Jjady T. Ohjthe prettiest thing in the world ! 

Lady G. Now I shoukl be afraid, tht)it>. here t<yo p 
pie are every day together so, they must often be iti w. 
of something to talk upon. 
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Lady T. Oh, my dear, you are the most mistakeD in 
the world ! Married people have things to talk of, child, 

that never enter into the imagination of others. • 

Why, here's roy lord and I, now ; we have not been mar- 
ried above two short yearsi, you knew, and we have al- 
ready eight or (en things constantly in bank, that when- 
ever we want company, we cao take up any one of them 
for two hours together, and the subject never the flatter; 
nay, if we have occasion for it, it will t^e as fresh next 
day, too, as it was the first hour it entertained us. 

Lady G, C!ertainly, that must be vastly pretty. 

Lady T,. Oh, there is no life like it I Why, t'other 
day, for ^xample^ when you dined abroad, my Lord and « 
I, after a pretty cheerful tcte a icte meal, sat us down by 
the fireside, in an easy, indolent, picktooth way, for about 
a quarter of an hour, ^s if we had not thought of one 
aaother^s being in the room. — At last, stretching himself 

and yawning — My dear, says he aw ^you came 

home very late last night 'Twas but just turned of 

two, says I 1 was in bed aw — —by eleven, says, 

he So you ar? every night, says I ■ ■ Well, says 

he, I am amazed you can sit up so late How can you 

he amazed, says 1, at a thing thai happens so,. often ? 

Upon which we entered into a conversation — and though 
this is^a point that has entertained us above fifty times al- 
ready, we always find so macy pretty new things to say 
about it, that I believe in my soul it will last as long as I 
live. 

Lady G. But pray^ in such sort of family dialogues 
(though extremely well for passing the time) does n't 
there now and then enter some lillie witty sort of bitter- 
ness? 

Lady T, Oh yes ! Which does not do amiss at all. A 
smart repartee^ with a zest of recrimination at the head 
of it, makes the prettiest sfaerbert. Aye, aye, if we did 
pot mix a Ihtle of the acid with 'St, a matrimonial society 
would be so - luscious, that nothing but an old liquorish 
prude would be able to bear it. 

LadyG. We Uj certainly you have the most elegant 
taste 

Lady T, Thdugh to tell you the truth; my deal, 1 
rather think we squeezed a iittl^ too much lemon into it 
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this bout; for it grew so socar at last, that I tbink— -rl 
almost told him- he was a fool- l and he agaia-^ 



talked something oddly— —of turning me oxitof doore. 

Lady G. Oh ! Have a care of that. * 

Lady T. Nay, if fae should, I may thank my own wise 
father for it. 

Lady G. How so ? • 

Lady T. Why, when my good Lord first opened his 
honorable trenches before me, my unaccountable papa^ 
in whose bands I then* was, gave me up at discretion. 
rLady G. How do you mean ? 

Lady T. He said the wivesr-of this age were come to 
that pass, that he could not desire even his own daughter 
should 1P3 tf usted with pih-money ; so that my whole 
train of separate inclinations are left entirely at the mer- 
cy of a husbandV odd humor. » 

Lady G. Whv^ that, indeed, is enough to make a wo- ' 
man of spiiit loo« about her. 

Lady T, Nay, but to be aerious, my dear— What 
would you really have a woman to do in my cose ? 

Lady G. Why, if I had a sober husband as you hare, 
I would make myself the happiest wife in ihe world, by 
being as sober as li0. 

Lady T. Oh, you wicked thing ! How can yon tea2« 
one at this rate, when you know he is so very sober that 
(except giving ine mtrney) there is not one thing in the 
world he can do to please me. And I, at the same time, 
partly by nature, and partly, perhaps, by keeping the 
best company, do with my soul love almost every thing 
be hates. I dote upon assemblies ; my heart bounds at a 
ball, and at an^opera — I expire. Then I love play to dis- 
traction ; cards enchant me — and dice— put me out of my 
little wits. Dear, dear hazard I O what a flow of spir- 
rts it gives one I Do you ever play at hazard, child 1 

LadyG, Oh, never ! I don't think it site weHrupo^ 
moil ; there^s something so masculine, so mu^ ofi:h^ 
of rake in it. You see how it makes the n5en swear i 
curse ; and when a woman is thrown into the same p 
sioDr-why — 

Lady T. That's very true ; 4)De is aJiltle pii% ty 
sometimes, not to make use of the same words to expi 
it. V 
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^ Lady G. Well, and opon ill luck, praj what words are 
you really forced to make use of? 

Lady T. Why, upon a Tcury hard caae, indeed, wlieu a 
sad wroag word is rising just to-oae's toufoe's ead, Lgive 
a great gulph, and— ^swallow it. 

Lady G. Well—* and is it not enough to make you fore- 
sweat play as long as you live ? 

Lady T. Oh, yes : I have foresworn it. 

Lady G. Seriously ? 

Lady T. Solemnly, a thousand times ; hut then ene is 
constantly foresworn. ^ . 

Lady G. And how can you answer that ? 

Lady T. Mr dear, what we say when we are losers, we 
look upon to be no moie binding than a lover^s oath, or a 
great man's promise. But I begpard«ti,. child : I sbouid 
not lead you so far into the world ; you^tre a pri»3e, aod 
design to live soberly. 

LadyG. Why, I confess my nature and my education 
do in a- good degree cottBoe me that way. 

Lady T. Well^ how a woman of spirit (for you don't 
want that, child^ can dream of living soberly, is to me 
incopceivable ; tor you will marry, I suppose. 

Lady G. I can't tell but I may. 

Lady T, And. won't you live in town ? 

Lady G, Half the year, I should like it very well. 

Lady T. My stars! And you would really, live in Lon- 
don half the yjear, to be sober in it ! 

LaayG. Whyftot? 

Lfidy T. Why can't you as well go and he sober in the 
country? ^ 

• Lady G, Bol would — t'other- half year. 

Lady T, And pray, what comfortable scheme of: life 
would you form now for your summer anJ^ winter sober 
entertainments ? ' 

Lad^ G« A scheme that I think might very well con- 
tent us. 

Lady T. Oh, of all thmgs, let's hearit 

Lady G. Why, insummer I could pass my leisure hours 
in riding, in readings walking by a canal, or sit^gat tbe 
end of jt under a great i^ee ; in dressing, -dining, chatting 
with an agreeaole friend ; perhaps hearing-a little mu«c, 
taking a dish of tea, or a game at cards — Soberly managing 
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ihy familjr, looking inBo its accouDts, playing with my chil- 
dren, if i bad any ; or in a thousand other innocent a- 
BUiBements — sohefly; and possibly, by these means, I 
might induce my husband to be as sober as myself. 

Lady T. Weil, my dear, thoi\ art an astonishing crea- 
ture ! For sure such primitive antedeluvian notions of 
life hare not been in any bead these thousand yeara.-^^ 

Under a great tree ! ha 1 ha ! ha^4 But I beg we may 

have the sober town scheme, too^-^for I am chare^ed with 
the country one. 

JLady G. Yeu shall, and I'll try to stick to my sobHe^ . 
there too. 

Lady T. Well, though I am arure it will give me the va* 
pors. 1 must hear it. 

Lady G. Why, then, for fear of your fainting, madam, 
.1 will tirst come so far into the fashion,that I wovdd never 
be dressed out of it — ^but still it should be soberly ; for 1 
can't think it any disgrace to a woman of my f)rivate for- 
tune not to wear her lace as fine as the wedding suit of a 
first^utchess ; though there is one exti'avagance I would 
venture to come up to. 

Lady T. Ay, now for it 

Lady G. 1 would every day be as clean as a bride. 

Lady 2\ Why, the men say that's a great -step ta be 

made one. Well, now you are dre^t, pray lefs see io 

what purpose. 

Lady G. I would visit— that is, my real friends ; but 
as little for form as possible — I would go to c6urt ; 
sometimes to an assembly, nay, play at quadrille-r-sober- 
ly. I would see all the good plays ; and, because 'tis the 
fashion, now and then go to an opera ,* but not expire 
there — for fear I should never go again. And lastly, I 
can't say, but for curiosity, if I liked my company, I 
might be drawn in once to a masquerade ; — and this, I 
think, is as far as ^ny woman can go — soberly. 

Lady T, Well, if it had not been for that last piece o 
sobriety, I was just agoing to call for some surfeit water 

Lady G. Why, don't yon think, with the further aid c 
breakiasting, dining, taking the air^ supping, sleeping 
(not to say a word of devotion) the four-and- twenty hw^ 
might roll over in a tolerable max^ner ? , '- 
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Lady T. Tolerable ? Deplorable ! ^Wby, child, all* 

joa propose is but to endure lifci ; sow, I want — to enjoy 
it. 

III.— Pfiw/t and Jfl^cr.r— VfiacicE Preserved. 
Fkuli. '\[Omoxe-^V\\he;xT no more ; 

i.^ Begone, and leave me. 
* Jaff, Not hear me ? By my sufiOerings, but you shall 1 
My lord, my lord 1 I'm not that abject wretch 
YoTi think me. Patience ! Where's the distance throws 
Me back so far, but I may boldly speak 
\n right, though f^roud oppression will not hear me ? 

Pri. Have, you not wronged me ? 

Jaff, Could my nature e'er 
Have bpook'd injustice, ot the doing wrong, 
1 need not now thus low have bent myself, 
To gain a bearing from a cruel father. 
Wrong'd you ? 

PH, Yes, wTong'd me. In the picest point, 
The honor of my house, you've done me wrong. . 
When you firtt came home from travel, 
With such hopes as made you look'd on. 
By all men's eyes a youth of expectation, 
Pieas'd with your fieeming virtue, 1 receiv'd you ; 
Courted and sought to raise you to your merits ! 
My house, my table, nay, my fortune, too. 
My very «elf was yours ; you might have used me 
rPo your best service 9 like an open friend 
I treated, trusted you, and thought youfmine : 
Wh^n, m requital of my best endeavors, 
Y<>u treacherously practis'd to undo me ; 
Seduc'd the weakness of my age'? darling, 
My only chihd, and stole her from my bosom. 

Jaff, 'Tis to me yo« owe her; 
Childless you had been else, and in the grave 
Your nam^ extinct; no more Priuii heard of. 
You may remember, scarce five years are past, ♦ " 

Since, in your brigantine, you sail'd to see 
The Adriatic wedded by our duke ; 
And I was with you. Your .tmskilful pilot 
Dash'd us upon a rock ; when to your boat 
You made for safety f entered first yourietf j 
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Th' affrighted Belvidera, following next, 
As she stood trembling: on the vessel's side, 
Was by a ivave washM off into the deep ; 
When, instantly, i planged into the sea, 
And, bnffeting the billows to her rescue, 
Kedeem'djber life with hulf the loss of mine ; 
Like a rich conquest, in one hand I bore her, 
And. with the other dash'd the saucy waves, 
That throng'd and press'd to rob me of my prizfe. 
1 brought her ; gave her to your despairing arms ; 
Indeed, you thauk'd mn ; but a nobler gratitude 
Rose in her soul ; for, from that hour, she lov'd me, 
'Till, for her life, she paid me with herself. 

Pri, You stole her from me ; like a thief, you stole her 
At the dead of night ; that cursed hour you diose 
To rifle roe of all my heart held dear. , ^ 

May all your joys in her prove faUe.as mine ; 
A sterile fortune and a barren bed 
Attend you boU> ; continual discord make 
Your days and nights bitter and grievous still : ' 
May the hard hand of a vexatious need 
Oppress and grind you ; till, at last, ycu find 
The curse of disobedience all your portion. 

^aff. Half of your curse you have bestowed in vain : 
Heaven has already crown'd oar faithful loves 
With a young boy, sweet at his mother^s beauty. 
May he live to prove more geatle than his grand sir«, 
And happier than his Ikiber. 

Fri, No more. , 

Jiffjf. Yes, all; «aidthen«-»adien forever. 
ThereVaot a wretch that lives on common chanty 
But's happier than 1 : for I have known 
The luscious jweets of plenty ; every night 
Have slept with soft content about my head, 
And never wak'd but to a joyful moraihg ; 
Yet now Inust fall ; likea full earof com, 
Whose blossom 'scap'd, yet's withered in the ripci 

Pri. Home and he humble, studjtoTetrencb} 
Discharge the lazy vermin of thy hall, 
Those pageants of thy folly 5 
Reduce the glitt'ring trappings of thy wife, 
To humble weeds, at for thy little state : 
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4{rhen to some suburb cottage both retire: 
Drudge to feed loathsome life. 
Home, home, I say. "^ \ExU. 

Jaff, Yes, if my heart would let me^— 
This proud, this swelliog hearl — home would 1 go, 
But that my doors are hateful to my cyesv 
Fill'd and damm'd up with gapiog creditors. 
IVenow not fifty ducats in the world ; 
Yet still I am in love, and pleas'd withruid. 
Oh, Belvidera \ Oh ! she is my wife — 
Jlnd we will1)e»r our wayward fate together^— 
But ne'er know comfort more. 

IV. — Boniface and AtmweH. — ^Beaitx Strataoem. 

Bon. Jl his way, this way, Sm 

Aim. You're my landlord, I suppose. 

Bon. Yes, Sir, Vm old Will Botiifacc; ptetty well 
known upon this road, as the saying is. 

Aim. O, Mr. Boniface, your servant. 

Bon. O, Sir— What willy^r honor'please to drink, as 
the Saying is ? 

Aim. I have heard your town of Litchfield much ftm- 
ed for alct ; I think V\l taste that. 

^ Bon. Sir, I have now in my cellar ten tun of the best 
ale in Stafibrdshire ; His smooth as oil, sweet as milk, 
clear as amber, and strong as brandy ; and will be just 
fourteen years old the fifth .day of next Match old style. 

Aim. You're very exact, I find, in th^ age of your ale. 

Bon. As punctual, Sir, as I am in the age of my chiK 
dren : — I'll shew y.ou such ale ! — Here, tapster, broach, 
number 1706, as the saying is. — Sir, you shall taste my 
anno domini. — I have lived in Litchfield, man and bojr, 
above^ight and fifty years, and I believe, have not cod" 
sumed eight and fifty ounces of itteat. 

Aim. At a meal, you mean, if one jnay guess by your 
bulk.1 ^ 

Bon. Not in my life, Sir : 1 have fed purely upon ale : ' 
I have eat my ale,, drank my ale, and I always sleep upon 
ale. [Enter tapster^ with a tankard.] Now, Sir, you shall 
flee 1 i Your worship's health ! [f/nn^*]— Ha !— deli- 
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cioQi, delicious ! Fancy it Bargnncly, only fancy it — and 
'tis worth ten shillings a qnart. - 

Jlim. [drinks] 'Tis confounded strong. 

Bon, Strong ! It must he so, or how should we be strong 
that drink it! 

Mm, And ha?e you lived so long upon this ale, land- 
lord ? 

Bon, Eight and €ifty years, upon my credit. Sir ; but 
it killed my wife, poor woman, as the saying is. 

Mm, How came that to pass ! 

Bon. I dqn't know how, Sir.-r-She would ndt let the 
ale take its natural course. Sir ; she was for qualifying it 
eyery now and then with a dram, as the saying is ; and an 
honest gentleman, that came this way from Ireland, made 
her a present of a dozen bottles of .usquebaugh — but 
the poor woman was never well after — -but, however, I 
was obliged to the gentleman, you know. 

Mm. Vr^hy, was it the usquebaugh that. killed her ? 

^on. My lady Bountiful said so— she, gooi lady, did 
' what could be done : she cured her of three tympanies 
—but the fourth carried ?s^r off. But she's happy, and 
Vm contented, as the saying is. 

Aim. Who is that lady Bountiful you mentioned ? 

Bon, Odd's my life, Sir, we'll drink her health :— 
[drinks] — My lady Bountiful is one of the best of women. 
Her last husband^ Sir Charles Bountiful, left her worth a 
thousand pounds a year; and I believe she lays ottt one half , 
an't in charitable uses, for the good of her neighbors. 

Aim. Has the lady been any other way useful in her 
generation? ^ - 

Bon, Yes, Sir, she has had a daughter by Sir Charles 

' — the finest woman in all our country, and the greatest 

fortune. She has a son, too, bv her first husband ;_*squire 

Sullen, who married a fine lady from^ London t'other day; 

if you please. Sir, we'll drink bis health, [drinks.] 

Aim, What sort of a man is he ? 

Bon. Whj^ Sir, the man is well enough ; says little, 
thinkd less, and does— nothing at all, faith ; but he's si 
man of great estate, and values nobody. 

Aim, A sportsman, I suppose. 

Bon, Yes, he's a man of pleasure ; he plays at whist, 
and smokes his pipe eight and forty hours together some- 
times. 
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- Aim, A fine sportsman, truly ! — and marrried, yon sayt 

Bon, Aye ; and to a curious woman, Sir. — But heVmy 
landlord ; and so a man, yoo know, would not - Sir, 
my humble service to you. [drinks,'\ — ^Thougli I value 
not a farthiog what he can do to me ; I pay him his rent 
at quarter day : 1 have a good running trade — 1 have but 

one daughter, and I can give her ^bdt no matter for 

that. 

Aim. You're very happy, Mr. Bopiface ; pray what 
other company have you in town ? 

Bon, A power of fine ladies ; and then we have the 
French officers. 

Am, O, that's right, you have a good many of those 
gentleman : Pray how do you like their company ? •'* 

Bon. So well, as the saying is, that I could wish we 
bad as many more of them. They're full of money,.and 
pay double for every thing they have. They know. Sir, 
that we paid good roun^ taxes for the taking of 'em ; — 
and so they are willing to reimburse us a little : one of 
'em lodges in my house. [Bell rings.'\ — I beg your wor- 
ship's pardon"< — I'll wait on you again in half a minute. 

V. — Lovegotd ,and Lappet-^MjsiLK, 
J A LL's well hitherto ; my dear money 1A 

j3L safe.— Is it you, Lappet? 
Lap, I should rather ask if it be you, Sir; why yoa 

look so young and vigorous 

, Lovt, Do I ? Do I? ' 

Lap. Why, you grow younger and younger every day, 
Sir ; you never looked half so young in your life, Sir, 
as you do now. Why, Sir, I know Miy young fellows 
of ^ve and twenty, that are older than you are. 

Love, That may be, that may be, Lappet, considering 
the lives* they lead ! and yet I am a good ten years above 

fifty. 

Lap. Well, and what's ten years above fifty ? 'tis the 
very flower of a man's age. Why, Sir, you are liow in 
the very prime of yoiar life. 

Love, Very true, that's vei^ true, as to understanding 5 
but I am afraid, could I take off twenty j'^ears, it would 
do me no harm with the ladicn, Lappet. — How goes on 
£e 
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oarafiair with Marianna? Have you mentioned any 
thing ahont what her mother can giire her ? For nowa- 
days nobody marries a woman, nnless she bring some* 
thing with her besides a petticoat. 

Lap, Sir.qvhy, €ir, this young lady will be worth to 
yon as good a thousand pounds a year, as ever was told. 

Love. How ! A thousand pounds a year ? 

Lap. Yes, Sir. There's in the first place the article 
of a table ; she has a rery little stomach : — she does not 
eat above an ounce in a •fortnight; and, then, aB to the 
quality of what she eats, youMl have no need o£ a French 
cook upon her account. As for sweetmeats, 'she mor- 
tally hates them ; so there is the article of desserts wi^ 
ped off all at once. YouMl have no need of a confec- 
tioner, who would be eternally bringing in bills for pre- 
serves, conserves, biscuits, comfits, and jellies, of which 
half a dozen ladies would swallow you ten pounds worth 
at a meal. This, I think, we may very moderately reck* - 
on at two hundred pounds a year at least For clothes 
she has been bred up at such plainness in them, that 
should we allow but for three birthnight suits in a year, 
saved, which are the least a town lady would expect, 
there go a good two hundred pounds a year more. — For 
jewels (of which she hates the very sight) the yearly 
interest of what you must lay out in them would amount 
to one hundred pounds.— "Lastly, she has an utter detes- 
tation for play, at which I have known several moderate 
ladies lose a good two thousand pounds a year. Now, - 
let us take only a fotirth part of that, which amounted to 
five hundred, to which if we add two hundred pounds on 
the table account, two hundred pounds in clothes, and 
one hundred pounds in jewels^— there is, Sir, your two 
thousand pounds a year, in hard money. 

Love. Aye, aye, these are pretty things, it must be 
confessed, very pretty things ; but there is nothinfir real 
in them. 

► Lap. How, Sir ! Is it not something real to bring ] 
a vast store of sobriety, the iuheritance of a lovi 
simplicity of dress, and a vast acquired fund of hi 
for play f 

Love, This is downright raillery, Lappet, to m: 
me up a fortune out of the expenses she woa't put i 
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' to*— But there is another thing that disturbs me. You 

know this girl is young, and yomig people generally love 

-. ene another^s company ; it would ill agree with a person 

of iny temper to keep dn assembly for all the yoni^g 

' rakes and daunting girls in town. 

- * Lap, Ah, Sir, how little do you know of her! This is 
another peculiarity that I had to tell yon of; — she has a 
most terrible aversion to young people, and loves none 
but persons of your years. 1 would advise you, above 
all things, to take care not to appear too young. She 
insists on sixty, at least. She aays that iifty-six years are 
not able to content her< 

Lcroe, This humor is a little stfange, methinks. 

Lap. She carries it further, Sir, than can be imagined* 

She has in her chamber several pictures ; but, what do 

. you think they are } None of your smtothfaced young 

feUovvs, your Adonises, your Parises and your ApoUos : 

. No, Sir, you see nothing there, bnt your handsome ^- 

. ^ures of Saturn, king Priam, old Nestor, and good father 

Anchises upon his son's Shoulders. 

Love, Admirable ! This is more than I could have 
hoped; to say the truth, had I been a woman, I should 
never have loved young fellows. 

Lap. I believe you : pretty sort of stujff, indeed, to be 
* in love with your young fellows! Pretty masters, in^ 
deed, with their fine complexions, and their fine feath- 
ers ! 
LorBB. And do you really think me pretty tolerable f 
Lap. Tolerable! you are ravishing : If your picture 
was drawn by a good hand. Sir, it would be invaluable! 
^Turnabout a little, if you please — there, what can be-^ 
more charming ! Let me see you walk — there's a per- 
' son for you ; tall, straight, free and degagee : Why, Sir, 
you have no fault about you. 

Love. Not many-— hem — hem— not many, I thank 
heaven ; only a few rheumatic pains now and then, aod 
a ismall catarrh that seizes me sometimes. 

Lup. Ah, Sir, that's nothing; your catarrh siU very 
well upon you, and you cough with a very gocd grace. 

Love. But tell me, what does Maiianna say of my 
person ? .n. , 

jtop. She has a partit ular pleasure in talkiog of i\ ; 
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and I «ss«re joq, Siri| I have not be^n backward, oh alt* 
auch occasions, to blazooJbrth jour merit, and . to maka 
bar tansible how advantageous a, match' voa will be to 
her? 

JLnt. You did rery well, and I am obliged to you. 

Lap, But, Sir, I hare a small favor to ask of you; — 
I have a law-suit depending, which I km on the very 
bpnk of losing, for want of a little money ; [He looks 
gravely} and you can easily procure my success, if you 
had the least friendship for me. — You canU imagine, Sir^ 
the pleasure ^he takes in talking of you : [He looks plea- 
sed,] Ah ! how you will delight her, how your venerable 
mien will charm her ! Bhe will never be able to with- 

stand'you. But iD(|eed, Sir, this lawsuit will be a ter- ' 

rible consequence to mc ; [He looks grave again.l I am 
ruined if I lose it; which a very small matter mi|;ht 
prevent— rAh ! Sir, had you but seen the raptures with 
which she heard me talk pf you. [He resumes his gaie- 
iff.} How pleastre sparkled in her ejes at the recital ef 
your g^od qualit4e8 ! In short, to discover a secret to y otf, 
wiucbl promised to conceal, 1 have worked up her ima- 
gination till she is downright impatient of having the 
match concluded. > 

Love, Lappet, yet] have acted a very friendly part, 
and 1 own that I have aUthe obligations in the world to 
you. 

Lap* I beg you \would give me this little assistance, 
Sir; [fie looks serious.} It will set the on my feet, and I 
ihall be eternally obliged to you. 

Love. Farewell; Pll go and finish my dispatches. 

Lap^ I assure you. Sir, you could never assist me la 
greater necessity. 

Love. I must give some orders about a particular af* 
. fair. 

Lap, I would not importune you. Sir, if I was not 
fepced by the last extremity. | 

Love. I expect the tailor, about turning my coat;-*— 
donH jou think this coat will look well enough turned, 
and with new buttons, for a wedding snit ? ^ i 

Lap, For pity's sake. Sir, don't refuse me this, smal! 
favor : I shall be undone, indeed. Sir. If it were Ht 
ao small a matter a9 ten poundS| Si^^^-*^ 
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jLoTje. I think I hear the lailot'i rotoc. 

• . Lap» If"H wepe but five pound^ Sir ; but (hree pounds, 
Sir; liaj. Sir, a single guinea would be of.«emce for a 
day oj two. [As he affkrs to go out on either $ide^ 4he tsi- 
tercepts him J 

' Lffve. I must go, I can't 1|ay^^ — hark there I Some* 
body calls me — i am very much obliged to you, indeed ; 
I am very much obliged to you. 

' Lap; Go to the devil, like a covetous good for nothing 
Tillain as you are. Ramile is in the right ; however, 
I shall n0^quit the affair; for though I get nothing out 
of him, I am sure of my reward from the other 4i<k. 

VI. — Cardinal Wok^ and Cromwell — Henrt VIII. 
W I ll^ AREWELL, a long farewell to all my greatness « 
^^*- Jp This is the state of man ; to iay he puts fortk 

' The tender leaves'of hope ; to-nft)rrow bJossoms ,. 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon him ; ' 

. ^The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 

^And when he thinks, good easy man, fnll surely . 

. His greatness is a ripening, nips his shoot — 
And then he fails, as I db. I have ventured. 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders. 
These many summers ia a sea of glory ; 
But far beyond my depth ; my high blown pride 
At length broke under me 4 and now Las left me, 

. ^Weary and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream that must forever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of the world, Lhate ye I 
I feel my heart new open'd. Oh, how wretched ^ * 

' Is that poor man that hangs on princes' favors*! 
There is, betwixt that smile he would aspire to, ^ 
That sweet regard of princes and hid ruin, 

* More pangs and fear^ than war or women have ; 
And when he fMs^ he falls like Lucifer, 

Nfever to hope again. [Enter Cromwetl] 

Why, how now Cromwell f 

Crom, I have no power to speak, Sir. 

WoL What, amaz'd 
At my misfortunes?" Can thy spirit wonder 
A great man should decline ? Nay, if y o« weep, 
Tm fallen indeed. 
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Crmn. I}o;»4loei your grate T . 

W9I. Why, well J - 
Never satrap happyj my f^^^ Crpmweli. 
I know- myself DOW, Qi;d I feel within me 
A peace abo¥^ all earthly dignities ; ' . 

A atill and quiet con8ciencfp> The king bp cxu^d me, *. . 
I humbly thank hie. Grace ; and from the«e ahouldei^f ' 
These ruin'd pillars, out of pity taken, 
A load would sink a navy, too much honor. ' ^ 

^ Oki His a btti^en, Cromwell, 'tis a burden 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven ! * 
. Cram. Vm glad your Grace has made that right use of 
.." it ' * "^ . ' 

Wcl. I hope 14>ave: Vm abIe,oo#, methinks, 
Out of a fortitude of soul I feel, 
X^ endure more miseries, and i^eater far, . , -- 

Than.my Weak hearted ^nemie8.dare offer. 
^Wbat oew0 abroad f 
' Crcm, The heaviest and the worst 
Is your displeasure wtlh the king. ' * ^ 

Wol God bless him! ^ . 

'.' Crom* The pezt is, «hat Sir Thomas Moore is chosen 
L^rd Chancellor in your place. 

Wol That's somewhat sudden — — 
Bctt he's a learned man* May he continue 
Loog in hii highness' favor, and do justice. 
For truth's sake and his conscience ; that his bones, ' * 
When he has run his course, and sleeps in blessmgs^ 
May have a tomb Qf orphan's tears wept on himi 
Whatmor^f 

Crom.^ That Cranmer is return'd with welcome ; 
bstalledLord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
: mi That's news indeed I 

Crom. Last,' tha( the Lady Annej 
Wbom^he king^ ha th- in secrecy long married. 
This dux was riew'd in open as his queen, 
<}oing to chapel ; and the voice is now 
Only about her coronation. 

IFoZ. There was the weight that pull'd me doifa j O 
CrhmwelU 
The king has gone beyond me ; all my glories 
In that one woman I haye lost fonever. 
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Or gild again the noble troops that v»aited 

. Upon my smiles. Go, get thee from me, Cromwell ; 
I am a poor fall^o man, mfworthj now ' 
To be tky lord and master ; seek the king-** - . -^ 

(Tbad suDv 1 pway^ may nevctr S(el !) I Ve told>him 

'What and how tnie thou art ; he will adrance-thee ;- 
Some little iiiemx>ry of me will stir him, 
(I know his noble nature) not to let 
Thy hopeful serTice perish too^ Good Cromwell ; 

• Neglect him not ; make use now and prori^ ; 
For thine own future safety. . 

Cronh. Oh, my lord! \ \ 

Must I then leave you? Must I needs fbrego 
So good, so noble, and so trtie a master ? 

% Bear witness, all thalha^ not hearts of iron, 

• With*what a sdrro w Cromwell leavecKhis lord ! 
The king shall have iiy service ; but my prayers, 

'- Forever and forever, shall be yours. 

Wol Ciiomwell — } did not tbiak to ahed a tear 
la all my miseries — ^but thou hast forced me, 

Out of thy honest trcttb, to play the woman ^ 

Let's dry our eyes ; and thus far hear me, Cromwell ; . ' . 

And when I am forgotten, as I shall be, ' 

And sleep in dull'Co!d,marble, where no mention 

Of me must more be heard'-nsay then, 1 taught thjie: . 

Say, Wolsey, that once rode the waves of. glory, 

And sounded all the depths and shoals of honor, 

Found thee a way, out of hit wreck, to rise in ; - *• 

A sure and safe one, though thy master missM it. 

Mark but my fall, and that which ruinM me. - " 

Cromwell, I eharge thee, Sing away ambition : . 

3y that sin ^11 the angels | hofwcan man, then, 

: (Though' the image of his maker) hope to win byU ? 
Love thyself last; cherish those hearts that wait thefe r 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. ' ^ • 'i * 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, ^ . ^ 

To silence envious tongues. Be ju$t and fear not; 
Let all the ends thou* aim'st at be thy country's, ' 
Thy God's and frutli's ; then if thou fall'st, Cromwell,' 
Thou falPst a blessed maftyr. Serve the king— *—« * 
Aa.d priHbe^ lead me in— -» 
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Theirc take m inrentery of Ml bate ; - 

To the last pennj, His the king's. My robe. 

And nMne integrity to b«iTeD, is alt ,4 

I dare now call my oi^n. Oh ! Cromwell^ (Jromwelt ! 

Had i feu^sert'd my God with half the zeal * 

I serv'd my kinr-fhe would not in mine »g^ . , 

Hare left me nak^^d to mine enemies. 

Crpfti. Good sir, have patience. ' , - . 

IPTtfl '80 1 have. Farewell ' . * . - 

.The hopes of courts r^ My hopes in heaven do dwelL * 

' VII.— iSiV Charles and Lady Ratket-^TntiUL II^ekks after • 
• ^ Marriage. 

• - % a /^ LA! I'm quite fatigued— I can hardly 
tjaay f'^-^J move— ^ — Why don't you help me, you 
l^nrbarous man ? ^ - 
,' Sir C. There — takemyarm^ — 7 

Lady R. But*! won't be laughed at -I' denH' love 

you; ' ^ ,, , \ 

Sir C. DonUyou? >* 

, Lady R. No» Dear me! This glove ! Why don't yoqi. 

. help me oflf with my glove ? Pshaw ! You awkward 

thing; let it alone ; you an'l fit to be aboiit me. Reach 

"pie a chair — you have no com|)assion fbr me — lam so" 

glad to sit down — Why do you drag m^ to routs?— You 

. know I hate 'ein. « 

. Sir C. Oh ! There's no,existing, no breathing,, unlesir 

• one does as other people of fashion do. 

Lady R. But I'm out of humor — I lost all n?y inoney* 
" Sir ^C. How much ? 

Lady R, Three hundred. 

Sif^ C. Never fret for that — I don't value three Mn- 
dred p6ifiid?h to contribute^to your happiness. 
. Ladif R. Do^'tyou ? Not value three hundred pounds., 
^to please me ? ' . > 

. Sir 'C You know I don't. 

Lady R. Ah ! You fond fool ! — But I hate gaming— It 
nhnostmelrfmoFphoses a woman into a fury. — Bo you 
know that I was frighted at mylleif several tinies to-: 
night ? — I had a huge oath at the very, tip of my tongue. 

SirC. Had you? 

LadyR, I caught myself at it~RB4 60 J bit my lips.* 
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Anil th€Ei I was crammed up iii.a corner of the room, 
with such a straag^ 9^^^y^ ^^'^ whist table, lookiog at 
black and red spots-^Did jou mind 'em t 

Sir G. You know I was busy ebe where. 
* Lady R. Tliere was that strange unaccountable wom- 
an, Mrs. Nightshade. She behaved so strangely to her ■ 
husband !^a^poor, inofTensiye, good Datured, good sort 
of a good for.jiotbing kind of a man. — but she so teazed 
liim— '*How could you play that card? Ah, you've 9 
b^d, ^d so has a,pin.-T.You're a numskull, you kno«? 
^you are — Ma'am he's the poorest head in the wo^Id ;-<-he 
does 'not k^w ii^bathe is about; you know you^doa't— J* 
Ah, fie ! I'm asham'd of you !" 

Sir C She has serv'd tb divert yon, I see. 'i • 

.LadifR. And then to crown all-*—— there* wasttpity 
la^K Clackit^ who runs on with an eternal volubility cf 
nothing, t>ut of all season, time and place.— *Id the very 
ifiidst of the gamebshe begins — ^^Lard, ^a'am,'I was ap;- 
prehensive I should not be able to wait 00 your kdy- . 

ship -my poor little dog, Pompey — the sweetest thing 

in the world I — A spade l^d I Tjjere's the knave. — I Was, 
fetching a walk,.Me'em, the other morning in the Park—' 
A fine frosty morning it was, I love frosty weather of 

' all things— 4et me lookiit the llist trick aad so Me'em, . 

while,] was (alking to Captain Fiimsey — ^your ladyship 
knows Captain Fiimsey. — Nothing but rubbish in my 
liaod ! I t^an't help it. And so, Me'eiQ, five odious frights 
of doj^s beset my poor little Pompey — the dear creature 
baf the heart of a lien; but who can resiatfive ato^ce I 
—And so fotopey barked for assistance^^the hurt he re- 
ceived was upon his chest — •the doctor would not advise 
h\if% to venture out till the wound is healed) for fear;iof 
an ftifiammation. Pray what's trumps?'^ 

Sir C. My dear, ^ou would make an excellent actress; 
• LadyR. Well, noi^, let's go to rest— but, Sir Charles, 
liow shockingly you play^'d that last rubber, when I stood' 
lookicrg o;irer you 1 ' . 

Sir: C. My love, I played the truth of the game. ' 

Lady R. JJo, indeed, my dear, you play'd it wrong. 

Sir.C, Po! Nonsense! You doa't upderstafid it. 

La^ R. I beg your pardon, I'm allow'd to play better 
than you. . 
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Sir a .All cwKieity my dear I I was perfectly right 
LadyR. No such thii^, 61r Charles ; the diamond waa 
the play. ,. " 

'Sir€l. Poi Po} RidicuWusI The club was .the /card,, 
ifainst Ihewoild. "^ . ■ \ ' - ^ *. • 

Lady R. Ohl no, no, no — I fiay it was the diatoOn4^' 
^iV C. Madam,! lay it was the club. " * \ 
Lady R. What do you fly into such'a passion foT-^ ' - 
Sir G. Death and fury! 'Do you think I don't know 
^ what Vm about ? I tell you once more, the^lub was fh« 
judgment of it. ' ' ' , 

Lady R* Maybe 10-7-have it your own way. 
^ Sir C. Vexation! You're the strangest woman that 
.'ever lifed ; there's no conversing with you.-;-r-took 'e 
nf»^f' my Lady Racket-— —'tis tbe clearest ease in the * 
world— nl make it plain in a moment. 
.-. Xarfy jR» Well, Sir; ha, ha, ha! -^ -/ 

Sir t. f had four cards left — a tmmp had led — i-^they* 
wefe six— -BO, 'no, no^ — ^they were seren, and wc nmi 
" .^Ij^en, ^yott know the beauty of the pl?iy>asti» 

'"^ ^Lddy'R. Well,, D'w, 'tis amazing to me, that yen can'4 
tee it. Give me leave. Sir Chai^les — your leilt hand a^' 
rersary httd led his last trimip— and he had before fines- . 
' sed the clab, anfd roughed the diamond — now if .you had 
• put^OBJrour diamond — 
, Sir C. But, Madam, we play'd for the odd trltk. ' ^ ^ 
Lady R. And sure^ the play for the odd trick— —^ 
-. ' iftr C. Death and (ury ! Can't you hear me ? 

. Lady R. 60 on. Sir. ' " . 

Sir. C, Hear me, I say. Will you hear me ? •• . • 
■Lady A I never heard the like in my life. ;* 

Sir C. Why then you are etiough to prqvoke the {la- 
. tieQce of a 8tpic. Very well, miadam! You know no, 
' tnoiie of the game than your father's leaden Bercides oq 
the top fi the house. Yon kniow bo more of wbiit Ui#a 
"• he* d6e8 of gardening. •. 

\ ' LadyR. Ha, ha, ha! * 

; ^ _ Sir a You're a vile worftan, and I'll not sleep anether 
jaight under one roof with you. . 

Lady R. As you please, Sir. . ' 

Sir a Madam, it shall t)^ as I please—I'll ordet Biy 
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cbariat this moment fpoing.'i I^now )iow the. cards 
should be played as well as any man in England, that Jet' 
me tell you— [Goin^.] ^And when your family were 
itandiag behind counters, measuring oiit tape^ aodl bar- 
. teribgfor Whitechapel neejles, my lancestors. my ah- 

xestorSv'Mad^m, were squanderitig^ way whole estates 
ateards; whole estates, my lady Racket^iSAe hum^a 
tunc] Why, then, by all that's dear to fne, Pli never 
eiEiebBiige another word with yon, good, bad, or indiffi»r- 
cnt. Look y^ my lady Racket — thus it atood«-7^the 

tramp being led it was then my busineaa ' ' *, 

. - Lady R. .To play the diamond, to be sure. 
. Sir C. I have done with you forerer ; and so yoo may 
*, tell yo\jr father. ' • 

LaiyR. What a passion the gentleman is infjia.! 

- ha r V\\ promise him Til not gi?e up my jadgment 

Re-enter Sir Charles. • 
; ^tV C.'My lady Racket — look 'ye. Ma'aft), once more, 

out of pur^ good nature 

' Lad^Ri Sir, J am convinced of your good nature. ' , 
. Sir C. That and that only, prevails with me to teH yen 
the club was the play. 

Lady JR. Well, be it so — I have no objection. 

Sir C, 'Tis the clearest point in the world ^we were 

nine, and 

Lady R. And for that very reason, you know the ^Ii|b ' 
W9ls the beet in the house. 

Sir C. There's bo such thing as talking to you 

You're a base woman — I'll part with y ©u forever, you 
mny Jive here with your father, and admire his fantasti- 
cal evergreens, till you grow as fantastical yourself— f'Jl 

set. ant for London this instant [Stops at the doorl 

/*The club was net the best in the house. 
- . ' Lady R. How calm you are! Well, I'M gfo to bed, 

. Will you come t You had better Poor Sir Ch;arles, 

[Looks and laughs^ then exit.^ 
^ Sir C, That, case is pp6vpking — [Crosses to the oppo- ^ 
site door where she went out] I tell you the diamond was 
not the play ; and here I take my final leave of you*^ 
Ift^alks bitek as fast a* he can] I am resolved upon it j 
and I know the^club^was not the best m the house. 
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Vtt\.—Bfvtu9 and CmtiMi* — Si^Atm^Axas,. 

* ^ PTflHAT you have wpong'd me doth appear m 

^"•' .X this; 

Toa have condemned and noted Lucius Pella 

For taking briber here of the Sardiani ; - 

,'\yhereiB my letter j( praying on his side, - • ■ 

Because I knew the man) was slighted of, 

Bru, You i^rong^d yourself to write in such a case. 

•Coi. At such a time as this, is it not meet 5 ^, 

That every nifee offence should bear its com^ment^ 

.Bru. Yet let me tell you, Cassiu-s you yourself 
. Are much cotfdemn'd to have sn itching palm, 
To sell and mart your offices for gold, 

* To undeserv^rs. ' ' ^ ■ 

Cca. I an itching palm? ' * . . 

. You know that you are Brutas that speak thilf 
Or, by the gods, this speech were else your last. - 
' Brvi. The naitie of Cassius honors this corruption, 
And chastisement doth therefore hide its head. 

Cos. Chastisement ! " T ' 

« ' Bru* Remember March, the Ides of March remettlber« 
Did not great Julius bleed for justice' sake ? . «* 

What ! shall one of ws,^ 

"[that struck the foremost man of all this world, ^ « 
But for supporting robbers ; Shall we now 
Contaminate onr fingers with base.'bribes f 
And sell the mighty space of our large honors, 
. For so much trash as may be grasped thus ? 
I had rather b4 a dog and bay the moon, 
' Than such a Roman. 
. . Cos. Brutus, bay not me : ' ' . 

I'll not endure it. You forget yourself ^ 

To hedge me in: I am a soldier, 
Older in practice, abl«r. than yoursejf 
To make conditions. \- 

Sru, Go to I You ar« not, Casskis. ^ 

Ca$. I am. 

£r^. I say you are n^^ 

Cat, Urge me no more : I shall forget mysejf : 
Have mind upon your health : tempt me no farther 

Bru, Away, slight man 1 

C«#.IsH possible!. 
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Bru. Hear mei for I wUl speak. 
Most I give way and room to yovir rash choler 1 
Shall 1 be frighted wheD a a^adman stares ? 

Cas, Must I eadnre ail this t 

Bru. Ali thisi? Ay More. Fret till jow prood heart 

- break: • 

60, show your slaves how choleric yoa anr^ 
And make your boadmen tremble. Most I budg^ 7 
Mast I observe yoa ? Most 1 stand and crouch 
Under your testy humor ! 
You shall digest the venom of yodr sple|n^ 
Though it do split you; for, from this day ibrt-h, 
V\\ use you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter, 
IVhen you are waspish. 

Cp^., Is it come to this f 

Bru. . You say you are a better soldier ; 
I«et it appear so ; make your vaunting true, 
And it shall please me well. Formj own part, 
I shall be glad to learn of noblemen. 

C08. You wrong me every wayj yoa wrong me, Bru- 
tes; 
I said an elder soldier, not a better. 
Did I toy better? 

Bru^ If you did I care not. 

Cos, When Caesar liv'd he durst not thus have msar'd 
me. 

Bru. Peace, peace j yoa durst apt so have teBiple4 
him. 

Cos, I durst not! 
^ Bru, No. 

Cos. What ! durst not ten^t him ? 

Bru, For your life you durst not. 
^ Cas. Do not presume too much upon my love. 
^ I may da that I shall be sorry for. 

Bru. You have done that you should be sorry for. 
There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats ; 
For I am armM so strong in honesty, 
That they pass by^me as the idle wind. 
Which I respect not. I did send to you 
For certain sums of gold, which .you denied me ; 
I had vath^r coin my heart, 
Fi- 
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And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants', their vile trash. 
By any indirection, i did send 
To yon for gold to pay my legions ; 
Which you denied me. Was that done like Cassius ? 
Shtmld I have answered Caius Cassius so ? 
When Marctks Bratus grows so covetous, 
To IdcksOch rascal counters from his friends, 
Be ready, Gods, with all your thunderbolts, 
Dash him in pieces. 
Cos,- 1 denied you not. 
Bru. Yon did. 

Cas. I did not ; he was but a fool 
That brought my answer back. Brutus hath rivM my 

heart. 
A friend should bear a friend^s infirmities ; 
ButBmtas makes mine greater than they are. 
Brv. Idonot. Still you practice them on me. 
Cas, You love me not. 
Bru, I do not like your faults. 
Cos, A friendly eye could neversee such faults. 
Bru^ A flatterer's would not, though they did appear 
As huge as high Olympus. 

Cos, Come, Anthony ! And young Octavius^comc ! 
Revenge yourselves alone on Cassius : 

For Cassius is a weary of the world 

Hated by one he loves ; brav'd by his brother ; 
Check'd like a bondman; all his faults obser v'd, 

Set in a note book, learned and conn'd by rote " 

To cast into my teeth. There is my dagger, 

And here my naked breast within, a heart 

Dearer than Plutos' mine, richer than gold ; 

If that thou need'st a Roman^o, take it forth : 

I that denied thee gold will give my heart. 

Strike as tbou didst at Cassar ; for I know. 

When thou didsi hate him worst, Ihou lov'st him better 

Than ever thou lov'st Cassius. 

Bru. ^eath your dagger, 
Be angry when you will, it shall have scope, 
Do what you will, dishonor shall be humor. 
O Cassius ! you are yoked with a lamb, 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire ; 
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Who much enforcM, shows a hasty spark, 
Aod straight is cold again. 

Cos, Hath Cassius lived 
To be but mirth^and laughter to his Brutus, 
When grief and blood ill-teaiperM vexeth him ! 

jBru. When I spoke that, I was ill-tempered too. 

Cas. Do you confess so much ? Give me your hand. 

Bru. And my heart to«.— — [jEmJrawtf^. , 

Cas. O Brutus ! 

Bru. What's the matter ? 

Ca9, Have you n^t love enough to hear with mCj 
When the rash humor which my mother gave me, 
Makes me forgetful ? 

Bru. Yes, Oassius ; and from henceforth, 
When you are over earnest with your Brutus, 
He'll think your mother chides, and leave you so. 



H.— SPEECHES AND SOLILOQUIES. 

, L — Hamlefs advice to the Players."-^ 

Tragedy of Hamlot. 

SPEAK the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it t« 
you ; trippingly on the tongue. But if you mouth 
it, as many ot our players do, I had as lief the town cri- 
er had spoken my lines. And do not saw the air too 
much with your hands; but use all gently: For in the 
very torrent, tempest, and, as I may say, whirlwind of 
you^ passion, you must acquire and beget a temperance 
that may give it smoothness. Oh ! it offends me to the 
soul, to hear a robusteous, perriwig pated fellow lear a 
passion to tatters, to very rags, to split the ears of the 
groundlings ; who (for the most part) are capable of 
nothing but inexplicable dumb shows and noise. Pray 
you avoid it. 

Be nottpo tame, neither ; but kttyout own discretion 
be your tutor. Suit the action to the word, the word to 
the action ; with this special observance, that you over- 
step not the moiestff of nature ; for any thing so overdone 
is from the purpose of playing; whose end is — to hold, 
as 'twere, the mirror up to nature ; to show virtue her 
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own feature) scorn her own image, and the very age and 
body of the time, his form and pressure. Now, this 
overdone, or come tardy off, though it make the unskil- 
Ail laugh, cannot hut make the judicious grieve ; the 
censure of one of which must, in your allowance, o'er- 
weigh a whole theatre of others. Oh 1 There be play- 
ers that I have seen play, and heard others praise, and 
that highly, thiat, neither having the accent of Christian, 
nor the gait of Christaia, pagan nor man, \have so strut- 
ted and bellowed, that 1 have thought some of Nature's 
journeymen had made men, end not made them well, 
they imitated humanity so abominably. 

II. — Dmi^lass? acieount of himself.-^ s 

TlUGEDY OF DoU6LA3ft. 

MT name h Nerval. On the Grampian hitia v 

My father feeds bis flocks ; a frugal swain, 
Whose constant cares were to increase his store, 
And keep bis only son, myself, at home. 
For I had heard of battles, and I long'd 
To follow' to the field some warlike lord ; 
'■ And hitefen soon granted what my sire denied. 
TIhb moon,- which rose last night, round as my shield, 
Ilud not yet filled ber horns, when, by her %ht, 
A band of fierce barbarians, from the hills, 
RoFh'i', like a torrent, down upon the vale. 
Sweeping our flocks and herds. The shepherds fleet 
For safety and for.BUccor. f cJone, 
"With bended bow and quiver full of arrows, 
HoverM about the enemy, and markM 
l^he road he took ; then hasted to my Aiende, 
Whom, with a troop of fifty chosen men, 
I met advancing. The pursuit I ted, 
Till we o'erlook the spoil enciunberM foe. 
We fought — and conquered. Ere a sword waa drawn, 
An'arrow irom my bow had pierc'd their chief, 
« Who wore that day the arms which now I wear. 
Returning home in triumph, 1 disdajn'd 
: The shepherd's slothful life ; and having heard 
That our good- king bad summonM his bold peers, 
To lead tlieir warriors to the Carron side, 
1 left my father's bouse and took with me 
A chosen servAnf, to conduct my stef^*^ 
Yon trembling coward who forsook his master. 
* Journeying with this intent, I pa?sM these towers, 
And, heaven directed, came this day to do 
The happy deed, that ^ild* my humble »amt. 
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^11.— Dotfgfew' a4iCourU of the ITertidU'^ls. 

TJENEATH a mouatain's trow, 4be laost remote 

jLm And inacceseible, bj shepherds trod, 

In a Jeep ca^c, dug by po mortal hand, 

A hermit liv'd ; a melancholj man, 

Who wa* the wonder of our wand'riDg swaint . 

Austere and lonely, craei to hiipsclf, 

Did they report him ; the cold earth iiis bed, ' 

Water his drink, his fo*d the shepherds? alms. 

I went tp see him ; and mj heart was touch'd 

With revVence and with pity. Mild he spake ; 

And, entering on discourse, such stories toM, 

As made me oft revisit his sad cell. 

For he had been a soldier in h is youth ; 

And fought in famous battles, wiien the pe^rs 

Of Europe, by the bold Godfredoled, 

Against th' usurping Ifidel displayM 

The blessed cross, and won the Holy Land. 

Pleased with my admiration, and the fire 

His speech struck from me, the old man would shake 

au years away, and act his y;dung encounters : 

Then, haTing showM his wouads, he'd sit him down. 

And aMfhe five long day discourse of war. . 

To help my fancy, in the smooth green turf 

He cut the figures of the mar^haHM hosts ; 

gcscrib'dthe motions, and explain^'d the use 

Of the deep column and the lengthen'd line. 

The square, the crescent, and the phalanx firm • 

For, all that Saracen or Christian knew ' 

Of war's vast art, was to this herojat known. 

IV^Sempronius' Speech for ^ar. -Tkaq. oFCATtf. 
Jt/| Y voice is still for war. jw* 

-t^r'J^.^\ ^^" a Roman senate long debate, ^ 
Which of the two to choose, slavery or d6ath !^ 
JVo — let us rise at once, gird oil our swords, - .^ 

. And at the head of our remaining troops. 
Attack the fn-e, brcslk through the thick irray 
Of his throng^ legions, and charge home upon him. 
Ferhaps some arm more lucky than the rest. 
^!? '^^*l^ *"" heart, and free the worM from bondage. 
Rise, Fathers, me 5 'tis Rome demand, your help - 
Kise and revenge her siaughterM citizen/, '* ' 

Orshare their fete. The corps of half^h^ senate 
Manure the^fields of Thes^alV, while we ^ *^ 
toithere deliberating in cold (febatfes, ' 

If we should sacrifice our Jives td honor. 

Or wear them out in servitude and chains 
House up, forshauie ! Oat brothers of P'h'ar'^aia 
FfJ 
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of Tark, and Ovven GJendower ? It there not, I>esk]e8, 
the Douglas ? Have I not all tbeir letters to meet i^c in 
tirmsby the ninth of thenext roontb? And are tb^re 
not some of thom set foriviircl already ? Wbut a ^agaa 
rascal is this ! An infidel !«-Ha ! You shall see, no«¥^ ia 
-4ho Tery sincerity of fear and cold faearti will he to the 
king, and lay open all our jproceedings. O I I could divide 
myself, and go to bufifets, itor moving sqcb a di^ of shim- 
med milk with so honorably an action, li^g bi<n i 
Let him tell the kiqg. We are prepared. I wiU Sfti for- 
ward to-night. 

VIIL— OlAcJ/oV Jipology for his Marriage. — 

MOST potent, gcav^ and ceverend aeigniprs : 
My very noble and appioyM good ||«a^tet« : 

Th^t I have ta^en away thia old man^8 daM^t^9 

It is most true *, true, 1 have married her : 

The very head and front of my ofiecding 

Hat^i this extent ; no more. Rude am I in speech, 

And little bless*d with the set phrase of peace : 

ypr flince these arms of mine had *even years? pith, 

Till now, some nine moons waited, they 4»avje us^d 

Their dearest action in the ten^e^ :ii^eld ; 

And little of this great world can 1 sj;:teak, 

More than pertains to feats of broils and battle .; 

And therefore little shall 1 grace my cause, 

In .speaking of myself. Yet by your patience, 

I will a round nntarnisb'd tale deliver, 

Qf my whole cpuree of lave,; what^r^g^, ifrhjitchftrflMf. 

What conjugation^, and wh^ mighty ipagic, 

(For §uch proceeJings lam chargM -^ithall) 

I w6n hJs daughter with. 
• Her father lovM me; oft invited me ; 
- -Still qoestijonM me the story of my Ufie . 

From year to year i ihe bat{lefi,;sieges, fortvnf V 
^ Thfi^tlbad4)ast, 

I ran it through * e'en /roni my boyish days 

To the very moment thait he bade me tell it* 

W'herein I spake tf mpBt disastrous chanceffr 

^f moving accidents by flood and field f ^^ . 

Of b&ifbread^h 'sc^p«s in th?i imminent deadly blieffob; 

Orb^eiiigfkken by the iufO^ei^t foej^ . 

, And,sold to sluvery ; of ,fliy cedftnaption tbi^n«se| ; 
And. \tith it all my gravel's history. 

•■ -^ — -All these to Jiear 

WonMPe6dea«ma.s«rti6a6ly-iiio&i« '• 
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Bot stni the hovm affairs would draw her th«Boe « 

Which ever as she couid with haste dispatch 

She'd come again, and with a freedy ear * 

Devoaropmydkcouwe. Which I observmg 

1 ook once a pliant hour, and found good means 

i o ^aw from her a prayer of earnest heart, 

«S? ^^**'^ ^^ '^y pilgrimage dilate ; 

Whereof by.parcels she had something heard. 

But not distlnctjy. I did consent ; ' 

And often did beguile her of her tears 

When I did speak of some distressful s'troke 
That my youth suffered. My «tory being done, 
SJie gave m« for my pains a world of sichs. 
^wore in faith, 'twas strange, 'twas passing strange j 
'Twas pitiful ; Uwas wondrous pitiful ; • 

She Wfsh'd she had not heard it j yet she wish'd 
That heaven had made her sufch a man. Shp fhantM mo . 
And bade me, if I had a friend that lov'd her ^ * 

I should^but tcaeh him how to tell my storr ' 
And that would woo her- On this hint I spake • 
She lov'd me for the^Jangers I had pass'd • * 
And I lov'd her that she did pity them. ' 
^ This only is the witchcraft ^hich I've us'd. 

JJ^rJ^fll *^J^"«»«1« <>f »y poorest subject. 
X J. Are at this hour asleep I O gentle sleep ' 
Nature's soft nurae I how have I frighted theel * 
That thou up more wilt weigh my eyelids dow. 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness ? * 

Why rather, sleep, Heat thou in smoaky cribs 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, ^ * 
AttdhusVd with bUMing night flies to fhv^himha* 
Than in the perfom'd chambers of the«fea^ ' 
Under the canopies of costly state, « '^ 
And luU'd with sounds of sweetest melodv ' 
O thou^duUgod ! Why liest thou with the vile. 
Ito loathsome beds, and leaVst the kingly couch 
A watch-case to a common larum-belf? 
Wilt thou np^ tffe high and giddy mast, 
Bealuptheshipboy^s eyes and rock his hjcekn 
Jn cradle of the rude imperious surge 
And in the visitation of the winds, ' 
Who take the ruffian billows.by 4he tops, 

W^h'i n" '"°'?*''*"' ''^'*^«' «°^ ^^""^^S them 
With deaf'nmgolamcrs in the slipp'ry shrouds 

To th9 wet wa-boy ij^ ^ hour so rude, ^ 
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. And in the ealmest and the stillest nigbt| * 

With all appliances and means to boot. 
Deny it to a king ? Then happy, lowly clown ! 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

X. — Capi. BohadiVs Method of defeating an Army. — 

Evert Man in ftis Himf on. 

I WILL tell yoo, Sir, by the way of private and undcF 
seal, I am a gentleman ; and live here obscure, and to 
myself; bat were I known to his Majesty and the Lords, 
observe me, 1 would undertake, upon this poor head and 
live, for the public benefit of the state, not only to spare 
the entire lives of his subjects in general, but to save the 
one half, nay three fourths of his yearly charge in hold- 
ing war, and against what enemy seever. And how would 

» 1 do it, thiak you ? Why thus, Sir. — I would select nine- 
teen more to myself, throughout the land ; gentlemeB 
they should be ; of good spirit, strong and able constitu- '^ 
tion. I would choose them by an instinct that I have* 
And I would teach these nineteen the special rules ; as 
your Punto, your Reverse, your Stoecata, your Imbrocca- 
ta, your Paetada ; your Montonso ; till they could all play 
very near, or altogether as well as myself. This done j 
say the enemy were forty thousand strong. We twenty 
would come into the field, the tenth of March, or therea- 
bouts, and we would challenge twenty of the enemy ; they 
could not, in their honor, refuse us. Well — we would 
kin them ; challenge twenty more — ^kill them ; twenty - 
more — kill them; twenty more-^kill them too. And 
thus, would we kill, every man his ten a day— lhat*8 ten 
score : Ten score— that's two hundred ; two hundred a 
day— five days, a thousand : Forty thousand— forty times 
five— five times forty-*- two hundred dayss kill them all up 
by computation. And this I will venture my poor gentle- 
manly carcase to perform (provided there be no treason 
practised upon tls) by fair and discreet manhood ; that is, 
civilly— by the sword. 

# 
XI. — Soliloquy of Hafnlet^s Uncle, on the Murder of his 
Brother.—TRAGEDY of Hamlbt. 

OH I my offence is rank ; it smells to heaven 5 
It hath the primal, eldest curse upon it I 
Abrother>smurder!— — Prayloannof, , r^ 

Though incliitativii he as sharp as UwiU^ 



^^ 
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Mj stronger guilt defeats my strong intent : 

And like a man to double business boundv 

I stand in pause where I shall first begin — ^ 

And both neglect. What if this cursed hand 

Were thicker than itself with brother's blood — 

Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens 

To wash it white as snow ? Whereto serves mercy, 

Bat to confront the visage of ofSsnce P 
And what^ in prayer, but thu two fold force ; . 
To be forestalled ere we come to fall — 
Or pardonM being down? Then I'll look up. 
My fault is past. But, Oh i What form of nrayer 
Can serve my turn.? Forgive me my foul murder. 
That cannot be, since I am still possessM 
Of those effects for which I did the murder—. 
My crown, my own ambition, and my queen. 
May one be parddn'd, and retain th' offence ? 
•* In the corrupted currents of this world, 
Offence's gilded hand may shove by justiee : 
And oft 'tis seen, the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the laws. But 'tis not so atove. 
There is no shuffling— there the action lies 
In its (rue nature, and we ourselves compell'd 
E'en to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 
To give in evidence. What then? What rests? 
Try what repentance can. What can it not ? 
Yet what can it, when one cannot repent ? 
Oh, wretched state I Oh, bosom black as death ! , 
Oh, limed soul, that, struggling to be free, 
' Art more engag'd !- Help, engels ! make essay ! 
Bow stubborn knees— and, heart, with strings of steel. 
Be soft, as sinews of the oew-born babe .' 
All may be well. ^ ■ 

Xll."^- Soliloquy of Hamlet on Death.-^lu, - - 

TO be— or not to be— that is the question ) 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The flings and arrows of outrageous fortune — 
Ortc take arms against a sea of trouble ; 
And, by opposing, end them? To die — to sleep— 
1^0 more ? And, by a sleep, to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to. — ^'Tis aconsummatioo ^ 

Pevoutly to be wish'd. To die — ^to sleep—— 
To sleep, perdiance.to dream— ay, there's the rub— 
For, in that sleep of death, what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause. There's the respect, 

That^makes^ calamity of so long life ; 
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For, who would hear tfa« whips attd flddrmi of iiaet 

Th' opprcaor's wrong, the proud maa's coBtamcJ/, 

The pangs of detpibM love— the law'* delay— 

The inflolenoe of office, and the ipums 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes— 

When he himielf might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin ? Who HrotQd fardels bear, 

To groan and sweat under a weary life. 

Bat that a dread of somethisg after death, 

(That undtscover'd country, from whose boarne 

Ko travellar r^tnrni) puzzles the will, 

And makes Us rather bear thc^e ills we have, 

Than dy to others that we know not of? 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all ; 

And thus the native hue of resolution 

It sickled o'er with the pale cast of thought ; 

And enterprizes of great pith and moment. 

With this regard, their currents turn away, 

And lose the naihe of actioa^ 

Xllh—Falstaff^s encomium 6n 5<3fcL— Hfiimy IV. 

A GOOD sherris sack hath a twofold operatioD m it. 
It ascends me into the brain ; ^Iries me there, all 
the foolish, dull and crudy vapors which environ it : makes 
it apprehensive, quick, inventive ; full of nimble, fierjr 
and delectable shapes ; which delivered over to the 
Toice, the4ongue, wfatch is the birth, becomes excellent 
wit. The second property of ypur excellent sherrif , is, 
the warming of the blood ; which, before, cold and set- 
tled, left the liver white and pale, which is the badge of 
pusillanimity and cowardice. But the sherris warms it, 
and makes it course from the inwards to the parts ex- 
treriae. It iltuminateth the fkce ; which, as a beacon, 
gives warning to all the rest of this little kingdom, man, 
to arm ; and then, the vital commoners, and inland petty 
spirits, muster me all to their captain, the heart ; whq, 
great and puffed ujp with this retinue, doth any deed of 
courage— and ^is valor comes of sherris. So that skill 
in the weapen is nothing witfieut sack, for that sets it a- 
work ; and learning a mere hoard of gold kept by a de- 
vil till sack commences it, and sets it in act and use.— 
Hereof xemes it that Prince Harry is valiant ; for the 
cold blood he did naturally inherit of his father, he hath, 
like lean, sterile and hare land, manured, husbanded. and 
tilled, with drinking good, asd g;pod store of fertile sher- 
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rifl. If I bad a tfaousaofl siMtt) ihe firtt haman principle 
I would teach them, shmtkl be — ^to ferawear thin pota- 
tions, and te addict themselves to sack. 

XiV. — Prologue to the Tragedy of Cato. — Pote. 
npiCVwake the soul by tender strokes of art, 
JL To raise the genius and to mend the heeirt) 
To make mankind in conscious virtue bold, 
Live o^er each scene, and be what thej behold ; 
For this the tragic muse first trod the stage, 
Commanding tears to stream through every age ; 
Tyrants no more their savage nature kept, 
And foes to virtue woUder'd how they wept. 
Our author shuns by vulgar springs to move ^ 

The hero's glory or the virgin's love : 
In pitying love we' but our weakness show, 
And wild ambition well deserves its woe. 
Here tears shall flow from a more genVous cause ; 
Such tears as patriots shed for dying laws : 
He bids your breast with ancient ardors rise, 
And calls forth Roman drops from British eyes ; 
Virtue confess'd in human shape hedraws, 
What Plato thought, and godlike Cato was : 
No common object to your sight display", 
But what, with pleasure, heaven itself surveys: 
A brave man struggling in the storms of fate, 
And greatly falling with a falling state I 
While Cato gives his little senate laws. 
What bosom beats not in his country's cause ? 
Wjjo sees him act, but envies every deed ? 
Who hears him groan, and does not wish to bleed ? 
E'en when proud Cassar, 'midst triumphal oars, 
The spoils of nations and the pemp of wars. 
Ignobly vara, and impotently great, ^ 

Show'd Rome her Cato's figure drawn in state : 
As her dead father's rev'rend ima«fe pcfes'd, 
The pomp was darkened and the day o'ercast, 
The triumph ceaa'dr— tears gush'd from evVy eye ; 
The world's great victor pass'd unheeded by : 
Her last good man, dejected Rome ador'd. 
And henor'd Caesar^s less than Catn\'< sword# 
Britons attend. Be worth like this approv'd : 
. And show you havie the virtue to bemov'd. 
With honest scorn the first f^ni'd Cato view'd 
Rome learning arts from Greece, whom she snbdu'd. 
Our scene precariously subsists too long 
(^n French translation and Italian song. 
Dare to hav« sense yonraelyes ; assert the stage : 
Be justly warmM with your own native rage. 
G G 
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Soch playi alone sliould please a British ear, 
As Cato^s self had not diidaiaM to bear. 



r 



XV. — Cato^s Soliloquy on the Immortality of ike 5otiZ.— 

Tra«£by of Cato. 
f T mutt be so---*Plato thou reasonest well ! 
Else, Whence this pleasing hope, this fond desirct 
This longing after immortah'ty ? 
Or, Whence this secret dre&d, and inward horror. 
Of falling into nought ? Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction ? 
'Tis the divinity* that stirs within us : 
Tis heaven itf^f 4bat pomts out an Hereafter, 
And intimates Eternity to man. . 
Etemify! — ^thou i)leasing, dreadful thought! 
Through what variety of untried being, 
Through what new scenes and changes must we pass I 
The wide, th^ unbounded prospect lies before me ; 
But shadows, clouds and darkness rest upon it. 
Here will I hold. If there's a Power above us, 
(And that there is, all nature cries aloud . 
Through all her works) he must delight in virtue ; 
And that which be delight? m must be happy. 
But when f Or where ? This world was made for Cesar. 
Vm weary of conjectures— —this must end tbem. 

[Layirig- kU hand on hia nfford. 
Thus I am doubly arm'd. My death and life^ 
My bane and antidote, are both before n)e« 
This in a moment brings me to an end ; 
But this informs me I shall never die. 
The soul, secur'd in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 
The stars fihall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age^ and nature sink in years *, 
But thou shtdt flounsb in immortal you& ; 
Ibihurt amidst the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the crash of worlds. 

XVI, — Speech of Henry V, to his Soldiers at the Siege of 
Hmrfleur, — Shakespeare's Henry V. 

ONCE more unto this breach, dear friends once more, 
Or close the wall up with the English" dead. 
In peace there's nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness and humility ; 
But wheu the blast of war blows in our ears, 
Then imitate the action of the tyger ; 
Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood 
jDisguisft fair nature Witli hard favored test • 
Then lend the eye a terrible aspect : 
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Let it pry o'«r the portage of the bead 
Like the brasB cannoB ; let the brow overwhelm it. 
And fearlessly as doth a g ailed rock 
Overhang and jntty bis confounded base, 
Swill'd with the wild and wasteful ocean. 
Now set the teeth, and stretch the nostril wide ; 
Bold bard the breatli, and bend up every spirit 
To its full height. Now on , vou noblest Englitb, 
Whose blood is fetch 'd fromlfathers of war proof; 
Fathers, that, like so many Alexanders, 
Have in th^se parts from morn till even foi]gbt» 
And sheathM their swords for lack of argument. 
Dishonor not your mother ; now attest 
That those whom yon callM fatJiers did beget yc«. 
Be copy now to men of grosser blood, 
And teach them how to war. And you good yeoiaen, 
Whose limbs were made in England, sl<ow hb hero 
The metal of your pasture; letnssve^ 
That yon are worth your breeding ; which I doubt not; 
For there is none of you so mean aiid base, 
. That hath not noble lustre in youreyet. 
I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips. 
Straining upon the start* The gamers afoot : 
Follow your spirit ; and, upon this charge, 
Cry, God for Harry, England and St. George I 

XYll-^ Speech of Henry Fl before the battle of Agin- 
courts on the Earl of fVestmorelawTs wishing for more 
men from England.-^lB. 

"CXrHAT?S he that wishes more men from England ? 
▼ T My cousin Westmoreland ? No, my fair cousin ; 

If we are markM to die, we are enow 

To do our country loss ; and if to live, 

l*he fewer men, the greater share of honor. 

No, no, my Lord *, wish not a man from England. 

Rather proclaim it, Westmoreland, throughout my host, 

That he whp hath no stomach to this fight, '^ 

M&Y straight depart ; his passport shall be made ^ 

And crowns, for convoy, put into his purse. 
* . We would not die in such a man^s company. 

This day is called the feast of Crispian. 

He that outlives this day, and comes safe home. 

Will stand a tiptoe, when this day is nam^d, • 

And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 

He that outlives this day, and sees old age, 

Will yearly, on the vigil feast his neighbors. 

And say, To-morrow is St, Crispian ; * 

Then vill be strip his sleeve, and show his scars. 

But men forget, yet shall not all forj^et, » 
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Bnt they'll remember, wUh advantage*, 

What fealfl they did tbatday. Then shall our names, 

Familiar in their mouth m hoatehold words, 

Harry the king, Bedford md E^ter, 

Warwick and Talbot, Salitbory and Glo'ster, 

Be in their flowing cups, freshly remembered. 

This story shall the good man teach hit son : 

And Crispian's diy shall ne^er go bj, 

From this time to the ending of the wQrld> 

But we and it shall be remembered ; 

We few, w^ happy few, we band of broti^ers ; 

For he to«day that sheds his blood with me. 

Shall be my brother be he e'er so vHe, ' 

This day shall gmtle his condttioo : 

And gentlemen in England, now al»ed. 

Shall think themselves accas'd they were not here ; 

And hold their manhoods cheap, while any speaks 

That fought withtm upon St« Crispian's day* 

XVIII. — ^SoUlofHffo/ Diak the Apprentice, 

TaKCK, THS AmiElfTK^E. 

THUS far we run before the vfind — ^An updthe* 
carj ! — Make an apothecary of me !-^ — What, 
cramp mj genius over a pestle and mortar ; or mew me 
up in a shop, with an alligator stuifed, and a beggarly ac- 
count of empty boxes ! To t»e cuUing aimple«, and eoa^ 
stantly adding to the bills^ of mortality ! — ^Nq ! No ! It 
will be much better to be pasted up in capitals, Thk 

PART OF HoMEO BY X YOUIMt GENTLEMAN, WHO NEVER APPEAR- 
ED ON ANY STAGE BEFORE ! My ambition 0res at the 

thought. -But hold; mayn't I run some chance of 

.failing in my attempt? Hissed — pelted — laughed at— 
not admitted into the green room ; ■ ■ that will never 
do — down, busy devil, down, down ; try it again — loved 
by the women — envied by the men-— applauded by the 
pit, clapped by the gallery, admired by the boxes. 
" Dear colonel, is'nt he a charming cresfture? Mylorxl, 
donU you like bim of all things ? — JVfakesIove like an an- 
gel ! Wb»t an eye he has !-; — -Fine legs ! 1 shall 

certainly go to his benefit" Celestial sounds ! — 

And then Vi\ get in with all the painters, and have n~ 
self put up in every print shop — in the character 
Macbet(i ! « This is a sorry sight." {Stands an attitude. 
In the character of Richard, " Give me another horse ? 
Bind up my wounds!" TWswiUdQ rareJy.T~-An4 (h^i 
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I have a chance of getting well mArried O glorioiu 

thought ! I will enjoy it, though hut in fancy. Bnt what's 
c'clock ? It must be almost nine. 1^11 away at once ; this 
is club night— -the spouters are all met-— little think thej 

I'm in town--^they'll be surprised to see ine off I ge ; 

and then for my assignation with my master Gargle's 
daughter. 

XIX. — Cassius instigating Brutus to join tJu Conspiracy 

H against Cesar, — Tkaq. of Juuvs Cfis^^ 
ONOR is the subject of my story. 
I cannot tell what yoo and other men 
Think of this life ; but for my single self, 
I had as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe to such a thing as myself. 
I was bomYree as Cesar ; so were yon : 
We both haye fed as well ; and we oan both ' 
Endure the winter^s cold as well as he. 
For once upon a raw and gusty dav, 
The troabled Tiber chafing with hfs shores, 
Ceear says to me, '^ Barest thou. Cassias, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood, 
And swim to yonder point ?^' Upon the word, 
Accoutred as I was, 1 plunged m. 
And bade him follow : so iimeed he didk 
The torrent roarM and we d*d buffet it 
With lusty sinews ; throwing it aside, 
And stemming it with hearts of controversy. 
But ere we could arrive the point proposed, 
Cesar cry'd, " Help me, Cassius, or 1 sink.'' 
I, asiElneas, our great ancestor. 

Did from the flames of Troy, upon his dioulder ^ 

The old Anchises bear ; so, from the waves of Tiber, 
Did I the tired Cesar ; and this man 
Is now become a god ; and Cassius is 
A wretched creature, and must bend his body, 
If Cesar carelessly but nod on him. 
He had a fever v^hen he was in Spain, 
And when the fit was on him I did mark 
How he did shake ; Uis true ; this god did shake; 
His coward lips did from their color fly ; 
And that same eye, whose bend doth awe the world, 
^ Did lose its lustre ; I did hear him groan : 

Ay, and that tongue of his that bade the Romans 

Mark him and write his speeches in their books, 

** Alas !•' it cryM : *' Give me some drink, Titinius j" 

As a sick girl. Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 

A man of such a feeble temper, should • 
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So get the start of the jn^jetitic wwlcl. 
And bear the palm altjne. — — 
BrntHs and €e«ar I What thoilld be in Jtbat Chs»> 
Wbj shoald tUat name be «o«nded more than yours ? 
'Write them togetJjer ; ^onrs ifl as iairauame^ 
Souikd them ; it doth become the mouth as well ; 
Weigh them ; it is as heaiTf : coDjow with ^m ; 
Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Cesar. 
Now in the name of all the^^ods at onee, 
• 'Ujran what meats dbtb ^us our Ces&r ibed, 
That be hsB ^rown aof reat ? Age, thou art asbam'd ; 
Rome thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods* 
When went there bj an ege, since the great flood, 
B«t it was famM with more than with one man ? 
When covid tbej saj, UiU now, thej talkM of Rome, 
That her wide walls encompassed but onc^ inan i 
Oh I Ton and I have heard our fathers saj. 
There was a iBrutiis onoe; that would have brooked 
Th' infernal devil, to JceepJtis state ia room^ 
As easily as a king. 

X]^. — Brufu9* ^Harangue an iht Death of Cesar. — ^Ib. 

ROMANS, Countrymea atid Lovers t— Hear me for 
my cause ; and be silent that you may hear. Be- 
leive me for mine honor; and have re«peot to mine 
honor, that you may believe. Cenanre me in jroar wis* 
dotal and awake your senses, that yon may th« better 
jtid^e. — If there be any in this assembly, any dear friend 
of Cenar^s, to h»m^ I say, that Brutus' love to Cesar was 
no fees than his. If, then, that friend demamd why Bru- ' 
tus jrose against Ces^r, this is my answer : Not that I 
Joved Cesar ^ess, but that I lei^d Rome more. Had yoa 
rather Cesar were living, and die ail slaves ; than that 
Cesar were dead to live all freemen? As Cesar loved me, 
I weep for him ; as he w£ts fortunate, I rejoic^ at k ; as 
he was valiant, I honor him ; but, as he was ambitions, 
I slew him. There are tears for his love, joy fbr his 
fortune, honor for his valor, and death for his ambition. 
— ^Who's here so base, that would be a bondman ? Ir' 
any, speak ; for him I h^ve offended* Who^s here so 
rude that would not be a Roman ? If any, speak ; for 
hint 1 have offended. Who's here so vile, thait will not 
love his country ? If any, speak ; for him I have offend- 
ed. I pause for a reply 

None ! Then none have I ofiended. I have done no 
more to Cesar than you shall do to Brujus, The que*- 
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tion of hi6 death id enroHed m iht Capitol ; Ins glory not 
extenuated, wherein he was worthy ; nor his oflences 
enforcecl) for which he suffered death. 

Here comes his body, movrnM by Mark Antonj; 
who, though he had no hand in his death, shall receive 
the benefit of his dying, a place^in the commonwetilth ; 
as which of you shall not? With this I depart— that as 
1 slew my hest lover for the good of Rome, I have the 
same dagger for myself^ when it shall please my country 
to need my death. 

XXI. — Antonyms Oratioti troet Ctsar^s Body.— 1». 

FRIENDS, Remacs, Countrymen ! L«nd me your earsi 
I come to bury Cesar, not to praSae him. 
The evil £hat men do, liVea after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones : 
So let it be with Cesar.! Noble Brutus 
.Hath told you, Cesar was ambitious. 
If it were eo, it was a grevious fkuh ; 
And grieviously hath Cesar answerM H. 
Here under leate of Brutus, and the rest, 
(For Brutus is an honorable man, 
So are they all, all honorable men) 
Come I tcT speak in Cesar's funeral—— 

He was my friend, faithful apd just to me : 
But Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honorable man. 
He hath breught many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill : 
Bid this in Cesar seem ambitious ? 
When that the ^oor have cried, Cesar hath wept J 
Ambition sh<>uld be made of sterner 6tuff. 
Vet Brutus says he was ambitious : 
And Brutus is an honorable man. 
You all did see, that, on the. Lupercal, 
Was thrice presented him a ki^y crown ; 
Which he did thrice refil^e': Was this ambition ? 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
And sure;, he is an honorable man. 
I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke j 
But here I am to speak what I do know. 
You all did love|jim once ; not without cause ; 
Wtftt cause withholds you then to mourn for him ? 
• O judgment » Thou hH fled to brutish beasts. 
And men liare lost their reason. Bear with me : 
My heart is in the coffin there with Cesar ; 
And I must pause till it come back to me. 
But yesterday the word of Cmr might 
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Have stood agahut (be world t now lies ha there, . 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 

Masters ! If 1 were disposM to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutinjr and Tage, 

1 should do Brutns wrong, and Cassius wrong ; 
Who, you a]] knov^, are honorable men. 

I will not do them wrong— I rather choose ^ 
To wrong th? dead, to wrong myself and you, 
Than I will wrong such honorable men. 
But here's a parchment with the seal of Cesar ; 
I found it in his closet ; His his will. 
Let but the commons hear this testament, 
(Which, pardon me, ! do not mean to read) 
And they would go and kiss dead Cesar's wounds, 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood — 
Yea, be^ a hair of him for memory. 
And, dying, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy, 
Unto their issue.—— 
If you have tears, prepare^ to nhed them now. 
' You all do know this mantle : I remember 
The first time ever Cesar put it on ; . 
'Twas on a summer's evening in his tent, 
That day he overcome the Ncrvii— 
Look ! in this place run Cassius' dagger through— 
See what a rent the envious Casca made- 
Through this the well beloved Brutus stabb'd. 
And, as he pluck'd his cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Cesar follow'd it I 
This,' this was the unkindest cut of all ! 
For when the noble Cesar saw him stab. 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitor's arms, 
Quite vanquish'd him ! then burst his mighty heart, ' 
And in his mantle muffling up his face, 
E'en at the base of Pompey's statue, 
(Which all the while ran blood) great Cesar fell. 
O what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 
Then f, and you, and all of us, fell down 
Whilst bloody treason fl»urish^d over us. 
O, now you weep ; and I perceive you feel 
The dint of pity I These are gracious drops. 
Stind souls ! .What, weep you when you behold 
Our Cesar'i^ vesture wouuded ? Look you here I 
Her« is himself— marrM, as you see, by traitors. 

Good friend,<$ I Sweet friends ! Let me not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny I 
They that have done this deed are honorable Ir 
Wkat private griefs they have, alas, I know not, 
That made them do it *! They are wise and honorabi 
And will, no doubt, with reason answer you. 
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1 coBie not, friends, to steal away your hearU ; 

1 am no orator, as Brutus is ; 

Bat, as you know me all, a plain blunt man, 

That love my friend — and that they knew fuU well, 

That gave me public leave to speak of him ! 

For I have neither wit, nor words,, nor worlh, 

ActioOy nor utterance, nor power of speech, 

To stir men's blood — I only speak right on, 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know^> 

Show you sweet Cesar^s wounds, poor, poor, dumb^mouths, 

And bid them speak for me. But, were 1 Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 

Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 

In every wound of Cesar, that should move 

The stones of Rome to rise in mutiny. 

^ XXlL-^FjiUtaf^s Soliloquy on J/onor.— Henry IV. 

OWE heaven a d»ath ! ^Tifi not do^ yet; and I 
would be loth to pay him before his day. What 
need I be so forward with him that calls not on me ? 
Well, 'tis no matter — honor pricks me on. — ^Bathow, if 
honor prick me off when i come on ? tlow then ? Can 
konor set to a leg* I No ; or an arm ? No ; or take away 
the grief of a wound ? No. Honor bath no skill in sur- 
gery, then ? No. What is honor ? A word. What is that 
word honor ? Air ; a trim reckoning. Who hath it ? Hd 
that died a Wednesday. Doth he feel it ? No. Poth he 
hear it? No. It is insensible, then ? Yea, to the dead. 
But will it not live with the living? No. Why ?^ De- 
traction will not suffer it Therefore, I'll none of it. 
Honor is a mere 'scutcheon — and so ends my catechism. 

XXin. — Part of RiGhard IIMs. Soliloquy thi night preced* 
ing the battle of Bosworth, — TBActDY of Richabd III. 
jnniS now the dead of night, and half the world 

J. Is with a lonely solemn darkness hung $ 
Yet I (so coy a dame is sleep to me) . 
With all the weary courtship of 
My care tirM thoughts, can^t win her to my bed, 
Though e'en the stars do wink, as ^twere, with over watching. 
I'll forth, and walk a while. The air's refreshing. 
And the ripe harvest of the new mown hay 
Gives it a sweet and wholesome odor. 
How awful is this gloom ! and hark ! From camp to camp 
The hum of either army still soundjs^ 
That the fix'd sentinels ateaoat receive 
The secret whisper of each other's watch I 
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steed threatens tteed in high and boasting neighings. 

Piercing the night^s dull ear. Hark I From the teat9» 

The armorers, accomplishing the knights, 

With clink of hammer's closing rivets up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation ; while some, 

Like sacrifices, by tbeirltres of watch, 

With patience sit, and inlj ruminate. 

The morning's danger. By yon heaven, my »ter» 

Impatience chides ti]is tardy gaited night. 

Who, like a foul and ugly witch, does limp 

So tediously away. Pil to my couch, 

And once more try to sleep her into moniing. 

XXIV.— TAe world compared to a Stage, 

" As YOU LIKK XT. 

ALL the world is a stage ; 
And all the men and women, merely players. 
They have their exits and their enhances ; 
And one man, in his time, plays many parts, - . 

HU acts being seven ages. At first, the Infant ; 
Mewling and puking in the nurse's arras, 
And then, the whining Schoolboy ; with his sachel, 
And shining morning face, creeping like a snail, 
Unwillingly to school. And, then a Lover, 
Sighing like furnace ; with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress^ eyebrow. Then a Soldier, 
Foil of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard ; 
Jealous in honor; sudden and quick in quarrel; 
Seeking the bubbler reputation^ 
£ven in the cannon's mouth* And then, the Justice ; 
In fair round belly, with good capon lin'd ; 
With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut ; 
Full of wise mws and modern instances ; 
And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper'd pantaloon ; 
With Spectacles on nose, and pouch on side ; 
His youthful hose well sav'd, a world too wide 
For his -shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again towards childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange eventful history, 
Is second Childishness, and mere Oblivion : 
Saos teeth, sans eyes, sans tastci s^s everything. 
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Concise Passages, EicEMPLiFTiira cbrtaiit Pa&ticvlaiis, obt 

THE PROPER EXPRESSJOir OF WHICH, THE MODULATION AND 
MANAGEMENT OF THE VoiCE IN READING AND SPELLING 
PRINCIPALLY DEPEND. 



1. — Examples of Antithesis ; or^ the Opposition of Words 
or Sentiments, 

1. fllHE manner of speaking is as important as the matter.?— 
X ChesUrfield. 

3. Cowards die many times ; the yaliant never taste of death 
but once.— -^SAofeci/)care. 

3. Temperance, by fortifying the mind and body, leads t9 hap- 
piness ; intemperanee, by enervating the inind and body,' ends 

♦ l^neraUy in misery. .<-—- — Art of Thinking, 

4. Titla and ancestry render a good man more illustrioas; but 
an iH one more contemptible. Vice is iafamoiis, though in a 
prince ; and virtue honorable, though in a peasant. ■ ■ ■ .S^ec/a/or. 

5. Almestev^ry object that attracts our notice, has ita bright 
and its dark side. He who h^bituates^ himself to look fit the dis- 
pleasing side, will sour his disposition, and, consequently, impair 
his happiness ; while he who constantly beholds it on the bright 
lide,- insensibly ameliorates his temper, and, in consequence of it, 
improves bis own happiness, and the happiness of all around him. 

» ■ World, 

6. A wise man endeavors to shine in himself ; a fool to outshine 
, others. The former is humbled by the sense of bis own infirmi- 
ties ; the latter is lifted up by the discovery of those which he ob- 
senpes in others. The wise man considers what he wants; and 
the fi^ol what he abounds in. The wise man is happy when he 
gains his own approbation ; and the fool, when he recommends 
himself to the applause of those about him. Spectator, 

. 7. Where opportunities of exercise are wanting, temperance 
joaay in a great measure snpply its place. If exercise throws off 
all superfluities, temperai^pe prevents'them ; if exercise clears the 
▼ewels, temperance neither satiates nor overstrains them ; — exer- 
eise raises proper ferments in the humors,^ and promotes the circu- 
lation of the blood, temperance gives nature her full play, and en- 
ables her to exert herself in all her force and vigor; if exercise 
dissipates a growing distemper, temperance etaryes Jt.-»-<Sf^ec/(i- 
tor. 
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8. I have always preferred cheerfaliiess to mirth. The latter I 
eoittider as an act, ike fiMraaer ets a habit of the mind. Mirth is 
ihort and transient, cheerfulness fixed and permanent Those 
are often raised into the |;£eatest transports of mirth, who are 
lubject to the greatest depressions of melancholy. On the c^- 
frary, cheerfulness, tliough it does not ^ive the mind such an ex- 
quisite gladness, prerents us from faHmg into any depths of sor- 
row. Mirth is like a flash of lightning, that breaks through a 
gloom of clouds, and glitters for a moment : oheerfulness ke^ps 
up a kind of daylight in the mind, t^ fills it with a steady and 
perpetual serenity. SpeettUor, 

9. At the same time that I-tbink discretion the most useful tal- 
ent a man can be ma^er of, I look upon cunning to. b^ the accom- 
l^ishlftent of little, mean, uozenerous minds. Discretion points 
out the noblest ends to us, and pursues the most proper and laud- 
able methods of attaining them ; cunning has only private, selfish 
aims, and sticks at nothing which may make them succeed ; dis- 
in^tion has laijf^ and extended views, and iike a well formed eye; 
commands a whole horizon ; cunning h a kind of shortsighted- 
ness, ithat discovers the minutest objects which are near at hand, 
but is not able to discern things at a distance.— >-<%e€la<6r. 

10. Nothing h more amiable than true modesty, and notMng 
mote contemptible thfin the false. The one guards t^rtue ; the 
other betrays it. True modesty is ashamed to do any thing that 
is Kpugnant to the rules of ri^t reason ; false modesty is asAia- 
med to do any thing thatis opposite to the hum^ir of tbe> icompa* 
ny. TniB modesty avoids every thing that is crimma'] ; false 
modesty every thing that is ^unfashionable. Tho^ latter is only a 
general undetermined instinct ; the former is that instinot, Umi* 
ted and circumscribed by the roles of prudence and religion.^— — 
Spectator, 

11. How different is the view of past life, in the man who is 
grown old ii\ kncrtrledge and wisdom, from thst of him who is 
grown old in ignorance ajad folly ! The latter is like the owner of 
a barren coimtry, that fills his eye with the prospect of naked 
hills and plains, which produces nothing either profitable or or* 
namental ; the former beholds a beautiful and spacious landskip, 
diTided into delightfnl gardens, gre^n meadows, fruitful fi'^^^ds i 
and can scarce cast his eye on a single spot of his possessions, 
that is not covered with some beautifnl plant or flower.— Spec- 
tator, 

12. As there is a wwldly happineis, which God perceives t< 
no other than disguised misejry ; as there are worldly honors, wh.. 
in bis estimation, are repronch ; so thefe is a worldly wisdo 
Which in his sight is foolishness. Of this worldly wisdom«'4 
characters' are ^iven in the scHptures, afid placed in contrast ^\ 
those of the wisdom which is from above. The one is the wi« 
dom of the <Sfafty ; the other, that of the ifpright ; Theotie teh 
ttiinates insclfishiress ; the other in charitv : The one, fuM of strife 
and bitter envying ; the other, of mercy and good ftmU.-^Blmi) 
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13. True honor, tboagh it be a different principle from religion, 
h that which produces the same effects. The linea of action, 
though drawn from different parts, terminate in the same point/ 
Religion embraces rirtue, as it is enjoined by the law of God ; 
honor, as it is graceful and erfiamental to buinan nature. There* 
ligious man. fears, the man of lionor scorns, to do an ill action. 
The latter considers vice as something that is beneath him ; the 
former, as something that is offensive to the Divine Being ; the one, 
as what is unbecoming ; the other, as what is forbidden. 

Otutrdiatu 

14. Where is the man that possesses, or indeed can be required 
to possess, greater abilities in war, than Pompey ? One who has 
fought more pitched battles, than others tmve maintained person- 
sal disputes I Carried on more wars than others have acquired 
knowledge of by reading t Reduced more provinces, than others 

.^ have aspired to even in Uiought ! . Whose youth was trained to the 
profession of arms, not by precepts derived from others, but by 
the highest offices of command ! Not by personal mistakes in war, 
but by a train of important victories ; not by a series of cam- 
paigns, but by a succession of triumphs. — Cteero. 

15. Two principles in human nature reign, 
Self-love to urge, and reason to restrain ; 
Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call. 

Each works its end — to move or govern all. ' ■ p 9pe» 

16. In point of sermons, 'tis confessM 

Our English clergy make the best ; ' 

But this appears, we must confess, 

Not from the pulpit, but the press ; * 

They manage, wtth disjointed skill, 

The matter well, the manner ill ; - 

And, what seems paradox at first. 

They make the best, and preach the worst. Byram, 

II. — Examples of Enumeration; or the mentioning of par ^ 

ticulars, 
1. T CONSIDER a human soul, witliout education, like marble 

J. in the quarry ; which shows none of its inherent 'beauties, . 
till the skin of the polisher fetches eut the colors, makes the sur- 
face shine, and discovers every ornamental cloud, spot and vein, 
that runs through the body of it. Spectator, 

^' J^^ subject of a discourse being opened, explained and con- 
firmed ; that is to say, the speaker having gained the attention and 
judgment of his audience, he must proceed to complete his con- 
quest over the passions ; such as imagination, admiration, surprise, 
bope, joy, love, fear, grief,'a»ger. Now he must begin to exert 
himself: here it is tjiata fine genius may displfty itself, in the use- 
of amplification, enumeration, interrogation, metaphor aiid every 
ornament that cai^ render a discourse entertaining, winning^ strik- 
)n]^ and enforcing. Baillie, 

3. I am persuaded,, that neither death, aor life ; nor angels, nor 
H H 
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prtoctpalities, nor powers ; hor things present, nor things focome } 
Dor height, nor depth ; nor anj other creature ; shall be able to 
separate us from the loveof God^ which is in Christ Jesus oor 
Lord. .. St. Paul. 

4. Sinceritj is, to speak as we think, to do as we pretend ar.d 
profess, to perform, ajd make good what we promise, and reaJIj to ^ 
be what we would seem and appear to be* Titlatson. 

5. No bless/ng of life is anj waj comparable to the enjojment 
#f a discreet and Tirtvous friend ; it eases and unloads the mind, 
clears and improves the understanding, engenders thoughts and 

-^biowledge, animates virtue and good resolutions, sooths and al« 
lajs the passions, and finds empiojrmeat for most of the vacant 
howB of life. S pectator, 

6. The brightness of the sky, the lengthening oC the days, ^9 
increasing rerdure of the spring, the arrival of any fittle piece of 
good news, or whatever carries with it the most distant glimpse of 
joy, if frequently the pasent of a social and happy conversattoa* 

World. 

7. In fair weiither, when my heart is cheered, and I feel that ex- 
altation of ^jrits, which results from light and warmth joined 
with ft beautiful prospect of nature, I regard myself as one placed 
by the hand of God, in the midst of an ample theatre, in which 
the sun, moon and stars, the fruits also, and vegetables of the 
earfh, perpetuaTly changing their positions er their aspects, exhibit 
an elegant entertainment to the understanding as well as tp the 
eye. Thunder and lightning, rain and hail, the painted bow and 
the glaring conets, are decorations of this mighty theatre ; and 
the s^le'hemisphere, studded with spangles, the blue vault at 
mon^ the glorious gildings, and rich colorings in the horizon, ilook 
on as so many successive scenes. S peclatwrl 

'S, Complaisance renders a superior amiable, an equal a|^eea«> 
ble, and un inferior acceptable. It smooths distinction, sweetens 
conversation, and makes every one in the company pleased with 
himself. It produces good nature and mutual bsnevoltace, en- 
courages the timorous, sooths the turbulent, humanizes the fierce, 
and distinguishes a society of civilised persons from a confusion Oif 
•Ava^es. In a word complaisance is a virtue that blends all or- 
ders of men to*etiier in a frieadly intercourse of words and ac- 
tions, and is suited in that equality in human nature which every 
man ought to consider, so far as is coasisteut with the order and 
economy of the world Guardian, 

9. It is owing to our flawing early imbibed false notions of vir- 
tae, that the word CAm^ar* does not carry with it at first view,^ 
all that is great, worthy, friendly, generous and heroic^ The mats 
who suspends his hopes of the fr.wards of- worthy actions till afte 
death; who. can bestow, unseen; who can overlook hatred; di 
good to his slanderer ; who can never be angry at bis friend ; nev- 
er revengeful to his enemy^is certainly foraied for the benefit of 

clety. Spectator. 

iO. Though^ we seem grieved at the shortness of life, in ge&er- 
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ft}, we are wishing every period of it at an end. The minor lengt 
Ipbeof age — then to be a man o( business— -then to make up an 
estate — then to arrive at honors — then to retire. The Usurer* 
would be verjr well fatUfied, <o have all the time annihilated that 
lies between the present moment and the next quarter day — the 
politician would be contented to l&ee three years in his life, could 
he place things in a posture which he fancies they will stand ha af- 
■ersttcb a revolution of time^^and the lover would be glad to strike 
•ut of his existence, all the moments that are to pass away before 
tlje happy meeting. 

11. Should the greater part of people sit down and draw up a 

Particular account of their time, what a shameful bill would it be ! 
o much ID eating, drinking, and sleeping, beyond what nature 
requires ; so much in revelling and wantonness ; so much for th9 
recovery of the last nigbt^s intemperance ; so much in gaming, 
plays and masquerades ; so much in idle and foolish pratingjn cen- 
suring and reviline our neighbors ; so much for dressing our bodie?, 
and in talking of fashinns \ and so mueh wasted and lost in doing 
nothing at alL ■ Sherlock, 

12. If we would have the kindness of others, we must endure 
their follies. He v^ho cannot persuade hhnself to withdraw from 
•ociety, must be content to pay a tribute of his time to a nrulitude 
of tyrants ; to the loiterer who makes appointments he never 
keept^to the consulter, who asks advice which he never takefr— 
to the boaster, who blusters only to be praised-— to the complaln- 
er« who whines only to 'be pitied--to the projector, whose happi- 
pess is to entertahi bis . friends with expectations, which all but 
Aimself know to be vai&— to the economiat, who tells of bargains 
and settlements— to the pontic ian, who piredicts the consequences 
of deaths, battles and alliances— to the usurer, who compares the 
state of the different funds— and to the talker who talks only be- 
cause he loves to t)e talking. Johnson, 

IS* Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity enviethnot} 
charity vaunteth not itself; is not puffed up \ doth not behave it- 
self unseemly $ seeketh not her own \ is not easily provoked ; 
thiuketh no evil ; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the 
tnith ; beareth all things, believetb aU tilings^ hopeth aU things, en- 
dureth all things. St. PatU. 

14. DegghtAil task to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the youn^ idea how to shoot. 

To pour the fresh instruction o*er the mind, . 

To breathe th' enlivening spirit, and to fix — 

The generous purpose in the glowing^reast.-*««>7%oin^on« 

15. Dread o^er the scene the Ghost of Hamlet stalks- 
Othello rages— poor Monimia mourns-^ ' 

Ai^l Belvidera pours her soul la love. 
Terror alarms the breast — the cookely tear 
Steals o^er the cheek. Or else the cdmio muse 
Holds to the world a pioture of itself, 
iMi4 ^sesf sly, the fair impartial laugh, 
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Sometimes she ehifts her strain, and painti the scenes 

Of beauteous life ; whatever can deck mankind, 

Or charm the heart, the generoaji Bevil showed.— TViomf on. 

16. Then Commerce brought into the public walk 
The busy merchant; the bije; warehooie built; i 
KaisM the strong crane ; choakM up the loaded stteet 
With foreign plenty ; and thy stream, O Thames^ 
Large, gentle, deep, majestic, king of floods ! 

Chose for his ^^rand resort. . On either hand, 

Like a long wintry forest, groves of masts 

f boot up their spires ; the bellying sheet between, 

FossessM the breeey ireid ; the sooty hulk 

SteerM slujrgith on ; the splendid barge along 

Rowed regular, to harmony ; around , 

The boat, like skimming, strefcliM its ^ary wln^ ; 

While, deep, the TarioHs voice of fervent toil| 

From bank to bbnk, inereasV ; whence ribbed with oak. 

To bear the British thunder, bUck and bold, 

The roaring vessel inshM into the mstin.*~— 7Viom«<f». 

17. 'Tis fi'om hi|t;h life characters are drawn ; 
A saint in crape, is twice a saint in ]awn« 

K judge is ju^t ! a chancellor jus ter still ; 

A go^vnmaxi learned ;^ bishop — what you will : * 

Wise, if a minister ; but, if a king, . 

More wise, more Itemed, more just, mprc every thiB|f.— P«ye* 

18. 'Tis education forms the x^ommon mind ; 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree's inclinM. 
Boastful and rough, your first son is a squire ; 
The next a tradesman, nteek, and much a liar i 

^ Tom struts a soldier, open, b'>ld and brave ; 
Will sneaks a scrivener, an exceeding |cnave. 
Is he a churchman ? then beU fond of power ; 
A qnaker ? BIy ; a presbyterian ? Sour ; 
A smart free-thinker f All things in an hourl^Po/e. 

llh'^Examples of Suspension ; or <t delaying of the 
SenH* 

1. As beauty of person, with an agreeable carriage, pleases 
the eye, and that pleasure consists in observing that all the parti 
have a certaiB elegante, atfd are proportioned to each other ; so 
does decency of behaviour obtfiin the ^approbation of aU with 
whom we converse, fqpm the order, consistency and r '--''" 
of our words and actions. — Spectator. 

2. If Pericles, as historians report, could shake toe unui 
resolutions of his hearers, and set the passions of all Greece 

a fermentf when the public welfare of his country, or thue fe» 
of hostile invasions, was the subject; what may we not expec 
from that orator, who with a becoming energy, warns H|s andieni 
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either froia ^ademe or time ? — Sp&clator. 

3. Though there i^ ^ ^e&t deal of pleasure in coBtanplatinf 
the material world, bjr vhich I mean that aynteiii of Hdits into 
which nature has so curiovalj wrought tbe maM of dead matter, 
with the seyenj relations which those bodies, bear te ooe another ; 
there is still something more wonderful and surpriiiing in eontem* 
plating the world of life, or thoee various aalmaia with which 
erery part of the uai?erse isfunnshed.r-^^/'ee/a^or. 

4. Since it is certain that our hearts cannot deceive us in the 
love of the world^ and ihat we cannot command ouiselTei enough 
to resign it, though we every day wish ourselves disengaged 
from its allurements ; let us not stand upon a ibrmal taking of 
leave, but wean ourselves from them, while we are in the midst 

"^ pf them. — Spectator. 

br When a man has got such a great and exalted soul, as that 
he cau*4ook upon liie and death, riches and poverty, with indif- 
ference, and closely adheres to honestj, in whatever shape fht 
presents herself; then it is that virtue appears with such' a bright- 
ness, as that all the world must admire her beauties. — Cicero. 

6. To hear a judicious and elegant discourfe fro(n the pulpit, 
-which would in print, make a noble figure, murdered by him who 

had learning and ta&te to compose it, but haying been neglected 
as to one important part of bis education, knows not how to de- 
liver it, otherwise than with a. tone between singing and saying, 
or with a nod of his head, to enforce, as with a hammer, exery 
empbatical word, or with the same unanimated monotony in 
which he used to repeat Quae gtnus at Westminster school ; 
What can be imagined more lamentable ? Tet what more com- 
mon ! — Burgh. 

7. Having alreadj shown how the fanty Uf affected by the 
works of nature, and afterwards considered,, in general, Jbath 
the works of nature and art, how they mutually assist and eora- 
plete each other, in forming such scenes and prospecl^ as Me 
most apl^to delight the mind of the beholder; I shal^) in this pa« 
per, throw together some reflections on that particular art, ' 
which has a more immediate tendency than any of h^r, to pro- 
duce those primary pieasures of the imagination, which have 
hitherto been the suhirject of this discourse. — Spectator, 

8. The causes of good and evil are so yarious and uncertain, 
*o often entangled with each other, so diversified by various 
relations, and so much subject to accidents whifch cannot be 
fofeseen ; that he, who would fix his condition upon incontes- 

^ tible reasons of preference, muath've and die enquiring and delifi^ 
ecating. — Johnson* 

9. He, who through rast immensity can pierce, 
Bee worlds on worlcU compose one uoivecse^ 
Observe how system into system runs. 
What other planets circle other suns ; 
"What varied beings people every siar, * 

J 
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May tell whj beaten hM ma^e <ii>as we nte^^^Popt* 
10. In that loft fieaaon, when deseending thowere 
Call forth the fpreens, and wake the rising iloweHi 
When opening budi salute the welcome,aaj, 
And earth, relenting, feels the genial ray ; 
As brdmy sleep had charm'd mj cares to res^ 
And loYC itself was banish'd from mj breast, 
A train of phantoms, In wild order rose. 
And joined, this intellectual scene compose. — P^e, 

lY, -^Examplet of ParxiiiJhesxs ; or words interposed 

in Sentences. 
1. fll HOUGH good sense b not in the nnmber, nor always, it 
JL must be ewned, in the company of the sciences : yet it is 
(as the most sensible of the poets has justly observed) fairly worth 
the seyen.— JHeimelA. 

2* An elevated genius, employed in little things, appears (to 
lue the simile of Looginus) like the sun in his evening decimation : 
he remits bis splendor, but retains his. magnitude ; and pleases 
more though he dazzles lesK-^o^nteiu 

3. The horror with which we entertaitif the thoughts of death 
(or Indeed of any future evil^ and the uncertainty of its approach, 
fill a melan<^olj mind with innumerable appreheasions and sua- 
picions. — Spectahr. 

4. If envious people we^e to ask themselves, whether they 
would exchange their entire situations with the persons envied, 
(I mean their .minds, passions, notions, as well as their persons, 
fortunes, dignities, ^c.) t presume the self love, common to 
tJi human nature, would generally make them prefer their own 
conditiom^-^SA^njIofit. 

5. Notwithstanding all the care of Cicero, history informs ns 
that Marcns proved a mere blockhead; and that nature (who 
It see^was even with the son for her prodigality to the father) 
leered 1^ incapable of improving, by all the rules of elo- 

• quettce, the'precepts of philosophy, his own endeavors,' and the 
most refilled conversation in AXhens^-^Speetalsr. 

6. The.opera (in which action is joined with music, in order 
to entertain the eye at the same time with the ear) I must beg 
leave (with all due submission to the taste of the great) to con- 
sider as a forced conjenction of two things, which nature does not 
allow to go together.— ^i^r^A. 

7. As to my own abilities in speaking (for I shall admit thk 
charge, although experience has convinced me that what is called 
the power of eloquence depecds, for the most part, ' upon the 
hearers, and that the characters of public speakers are determin- 
ed by tiat degree of favor, which you vouchsafe to each) if long 
practice, I say, h>Uh given me any proficiency in speaking, yoa 
nave ever found it devoted to my country. — DewiSsthtnMS, 

8. When Socrates^ fetters were knocked off, (as was usual 
to be done on the day that the c^ndeamcd penon wfts to be fs« 
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ecuted) hAuf; seated in the midst of his diiciples, and Ityinj; 
one of bis legs over the other, in a verj unconcerned posture, ho 
beran to mb it, where it had been galled by the iron; and 
^(whether it was Jto show the indifference with which he enter- 
tained the thoughts of his approaching death, or (after his usual 
manner) to taice every occasion of philosophising upon somo 
vsefol subject) be obserred the plensure^f that sensation, which 
now arose in those rerj parts of his leg, th»t just before bad been 
ao mnch pained by fettiers. Upon this he reflected upon the nature 
of pleasure and pain in general, and how constantly they succeed- 
ed one another.— -^jieeta/or. 

9» Let us (?ince life can little more supply 

Than just to look about us and to die) 

Expatiate free, o'er all this scene of man : 

A mighty maze I but not without^a plan.— Pope. ^ 

10. His years are \oang, but his experience old) 

His head unmeDowM, bi^t his judgment ripe ; 

And, in a word (for far behind his worth 

Come all the praisea that I now bestow) 

He is complete in feature and in mind, 

With all good grace to grace a gentleman. j 

Shakespeart^s Two gerHlem^n of Femna. 

V. "^Examples of Injekkoqatiov; or Questioning. 
1* ^^^^ ^ayi when tbi^ Moon was under an|eclipse, she con^* 
\J plained thus to the Son of the discontinuance of his favors. 
fi^y dearest friend, said she. Why do you not ebine upon me as 
you used to do ? Do I not shine upon thee ? said the Sun : I am 
very sure that I intend it. O no! replies the Moon! but I now 
perceive the reason. I see that dirty planet (he Earth has got be* 
tween us. — Dodtley^t Fahlet, 

2. Searching every kingdom for a man who has the least com- 
fort in life, Where is he to be found ? In the royal palace. ^ ni . ■ 
What, his Majesty ? Tee, especially if he be a de.«pot. . . t^*^'* 

Jirt of Thinkings 

3. You have obliged a man j venr well I What would ^u have 
more? Is not the consciousness of doing good a sufficientjreward ? 

Art of Thinking, 

4. A certain passenger at sea had the curiosity to ask the pi- 
lot of the vessei, what death his father died of. What death ? 
said the pilot. Why he perished at sea, as my grandfather did 
before bim. And are you not afriiid of trusting yourself to an 
element that has proved thus fatal to your family ? Afraid ! ^T 
no means : Is not your father dead ? Yes, but he died in his bed. 
And why then, returned the pilot, are yon not afraid of trusting 
yourself in your bed ?— w^rf of Tkinhing. 

5. Is it credible, is it possible, that the mighty soul of a New- 
ton should share ^exactly the same fate with the vilest' insect 
that crawls upon the ground ? that, after having laid open the 
mjrgterief of aatve, tmd pushed its discoveries almost to the very 




fif hti at o#ot extrnffiup^M) ¥^d tuak 'mt9 e?«r)A»ti9g (]Ark9e«i 

A. BuppoM t yontb to 1m^t« qp {>ro8pe<?t eitber d miHf^ ii| 
ParliaaAQt* of [MS^dv^g at till* bar^ of apptaung upon the atagiai 
•riathe pvlpit; doea i| foilow that h^ n^ ^atow po paiM 
in lAaruittg to apeak' pr<ipep]j( hie nat|i>e lapf uage ? Will he net^ 
l»ee Qccaaioa te read, m a compaajr of hin frieivlai a copy ojf 
veBMf, a pasatfe ef a bool^ or neirspaper ? Mmt hei never reA<| 
IiiIhoqivs^ oI TUk>tepi|,.of a chapter of the Whole Dnty Qf Maa 

ohterreS) 

asQteful, 

iBDcb leai noble than the teniae ; jet no gentleinan gro^et a 

coDsiJ|erab]e expense, of time and monej^ to have his son taught 

to nee them j>roperlj ; which is- very commendable* And ie 

there no attention to be paid to the oaeof the tongue, the ^lory 

of man ?— B«rgA» 

7. Does greatneu secure persons of rank from infirmities, eu 
ther of body or mind ? Will the head-ache, the gout or fever spare 
a prince any more than fi subject? Wh~^ old age comes, to lie 
heftvy opon him) will his engineer* relieve him of the load ? Can 
hit gnards and sentinels, by doubling and trebling their num- 
|]^rs and their watchfulness, prevent the approach of death ? Nay, 
If iealonsy, or even ill humor disturb his happiness, wiR the 
crmges of his fawning attendants restore his tranqoillibr? What 
comfort has he in reflecting (if he can make the reflection) while 
the cholie, like Prometheus^ vulture, teats bis bowels, that he is 
under a canopy of crimson velvet, fringed with gold ? When 
the panipioX the gout or stone, extort from him screams of agony, 
do the titles of Highness or Majesty come sweetly into his ear f _ 
}f he is agitated with rage, does the sound of Serene, or Most 
Christian, prevent his staring, reddening and gnashing his teeth 
iUce a madman? Would not a twinge of the toothach./ or au 
aifirontfrom an. inferior, make the mighty Cesar forget that he 
was the conqnaror oX tfie world f-^Moniaigne, 

8. When will you, my cowitrymci!, when will ypn ronse ftom 
your indolence, and bethink yourselves of what is to be done ? — 
When yen are forced tq it by some fatal disaster ? When irre- 
sistible neceasitv drives ven ? What think yon of the disgracea 
wbkh are^alre^oy ^ome upoii yon ? Is not the past suffieient to 
stimulate yoqr.acU?ityt Or, do yen wait for somewhat more 
forcible and vrgentl Hfow long will you ^musB yourselves wUfi 
inquiring of one anqther after news, as you ranible idTy about 
thestreetst What news so strange ever came to Athens, 
that a Macedonian should subdue this state, and lord it o»» 
Qreece.. — l}eimithmes. 

9.. What is the bloo^ming tincture of the likin^ 
^To peace of Qiiod and harmony within T 
What the Vii^ht spaKkUng of the foe»t eye^ 
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To the soft soothing of a calm reply ? 
Can comeliMBi of form, or shape or air, 
With comelinefs of word or deeds compart 
No :— Those at first th^ anwary hekrt may gain ; 
Bat fhe^e, these only, can the heait retain. — Bay, 

10. Wrong*d in my love all proffers I disdain: 
DeceivM for once I trust not kin|^ again. 
Ye have my answer — What remams to do, 
Tonrking, Ulysses, may consult with you, * 

What needs he the defence, tbii arm can make ? 
Has he not walls no human force can shake i 
Has he not fenced his guarded navy round 
With piles, with ramparfss and a trench profound ? 
And will not these, the wonders he has done. 
Repel the rage of Priam's single son ?— Pope^# Hotntr, 

VI. — Examples of ClimaKi or a gradual increoie of 

Sense ©r Passion. 
1. ^^ONSULTyonr whole nature. Consider yourselvei, not 
\^ only as sensitive, but as rational beings ; not only as ra- 
tional, but social ; net only as social, but immortal. — Blair, 

ft. Whom he did foreknow, he also did predestinate ; and 
, whoa he did predestinate, them he also called % and whom he 
called, them he also justified ; and whom he justified, them be 
also glorified. — St, Paul. 

3. What hope is there remaining of liberty, if whatever is 
theii pleasure, it is lawful for them to do \ if what is lawful for 
them to do, they are able to do ; if what they iare able to do, they 
dare do ; if what they dare do, they really execute ; and if what 
they execute, is no way offensive to you. — Cicero. 

4. Nothing is more pleasant to the fancy, than to enlarge itself 
by degrees iti its contemplation of the various proportions whieh 
its several objects bear to each other ; when it compares the 
bodv of a man to the bulk or the whole earth ; the earth to the 
circle it describes round the sun ; that circle . to the sphere of 
the fixed stars ; the sphere of the fixed stars to the circuit of the 
whole creation : the whole creation itself, to the infinite space 
that is every where diffused around it. — Speclaior, 

5'. After we have practised good actions awhile, they beoome 
easy ; and when they are easy, we begin to take phnswe in them } 
and when they please us, we do them frequently 9 and by fre- 
quency of acts a thing grows into a habit; and a confirmed habit 
b a second kind of nature ; and so far as any thing is natural, so 
far it is necessary, and we can hardly do otherwise 3 nay, we do 
it many times ivhen we do not thiuk of it. — TilloUon. 

6. It is pleasant to be virtuous and good, because that is to ex^ 
•el many others ; it is pleasant to grow better, because that is 
to excel ourselves; it is pleasant to mortify and subdue eur 
lusts, btoftuie that is victory ; it is plei^ant to cofflinand our ap- 
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petites and par»ion», and to keep ihem in tflM OPl(er, wltiiin the 
botiiuls of re&eoD and religion, becauteihat ii ^tBpke.^^T^iotscn, 

7. TuIIt has a rery beavtifvl grtdfttioii of thoiigM» to ibow 
how aviable Tirtiie la. W« love m ri|:hteeui man, $aja i»« who 
Ihrft in tb«, f«ttotest parts of tbe earth, theogh we are altogether 
out of the reach of his virtue, and can ncen^e from it so manner 
of honefit : naj, one who died aereral ages agoit raiaea a aecret 
fondftesa and beLevoIeftce for hin in our mimla, when we read 
his story i nay, what is itii} more, one who baa been tbe •enemy of 
our country, provided biawara were regulated by jo^tioe and fan* 
manity.—- i9/7ee/a/ar. 

tt. As trees and plants neeesKarBy arise from aeeds, so ar^ yon« 
Antony, the med of this most caJaottoua war. Tou nsonrn, O 
Romans^ that three of o«r arariea h«ve been slanghtered^^they 
were slaofbtered by Antony t yon lament the loss ol yonr most 
illustrtons citizens— they were torn from yon by Antony 5 tb« 
nutbority of ihil order is deeply woandad-^U is wonnded by A»- 
tnny; in short all the calamitiaa wa bave ever since beheldf 
(and what oalamittoi bfive tre not beheld ?) have been entirely 
owing to Antony. Aa Helen was of 1^0% so the bane, ibt mfK 
er^) the destruction of this slate is^— Antony.— Cfcere. 

9, Give ine tife cop. 
And let the kettle to the trumpets apeakf 
Tbe trarapeti to the cannoneers withia^ 

The cannons to the heayens, Che heavena to ekrtft^ 
Nowthekinji^ drinks to Hamlet.^ rrog. Q/Bamlet. 

10. At thirty, man mspeots hiraaelfa fool-; 
Knows it at forty, and r^KNrms bis plan ; 

At fifty chides his anfamoua delay. 

Pushes his prudent purpose to reaolve^ 

In aU tbe maenanimity of thought, 

Resolves, and reresolves— then diet the saiae.y-Tptm^* 

Vll .-"^^xamples of the princij^al ISmotiaw and Ai#rio«*-i- 

AdNIRATIOIT, CoNTEMrr, Jo¥, GfUET, CoVHAOB, FsAfl) 

Lots, Hatred, Pity, Akoer, Rev£5gi, and Jeauxust. 
!• %J|7"HAT a piece of work is nmn I How noble $n reason ! How 

V T infinite in faculties ! Inform and moving bow expreaa attd 
admirable I In action how like m angei { hi apprehenMon |iOW 
likea god t «^iramlef. 

$, Away ! No woman cenld deaeend so low* 

A dripping, dancing, wotthlesa tribe yon are. 

FH only fot yonraelvet, yon herd togeOier v 

And when tbe circling glats wam» y^tir vaSn beat ' 

Tou ialk of beauties which yon never aaw. 

And- fancy raptures that yon«neverknew. — Hair i www. 
S. Let mirth go on ; let pleasure know no pansei 

But fill up every minute of this day. 

*Tis yonrs, my children, eacred to yo^r lor«t. 

The glyrious snn himself for you looks gay s 
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H« shinet for AHamoat, vmd for Ca]»Ul 
Take care my i^ates be open. Bid aU irelcMMi 
AH who rejoiee with me to-daj are friends. 
Let each indulge, his feniua : each be glad^ 
Jooiind and firee^ and sweB the least with mirth. 
The iiprigbtly bowl tball cheerfully 90 round : . 
None tM^ be grave., Dor.tm> wverely wise: 
Ijosseii and dimippointnientf , care an d poyerfy» 
The rich inan>» insolence, and great oiBii^ascof»| 
In wine shall be fcirgottea util.^-^Fair F§nU€nt, 

4. All dark and ^comfortlcfia. 

Where ell those various objects, that but now. 
Employer) iQj busy^ eyee? Where those ejes f 
These i^roping hands are new my only guides, 
And feeling all my eight. 

ruitery ! Whnt words can soond my grief I 
Shut from the living whilst among the living : 
Dark ds the grave, amidst the bustling world t 
At once from business, and from pleasure barrM ; 
No more to view the beauiy of the spring, 

Or see the face or kindred or of frif.nd l-^Trag. o/Lemr, 

5. Thou speakV a woman^s ; hear a warrior's ^igfa. 
Right from their native land, the stormy north, 

May the wind blow, till ever^ keel is fixd 
Immoveable In Caledonians strand ! 
Then shall our foes rept i>t their bold inva#ioo. 
And roving armies shun the f ital shore.— TVag. «f Douglas, 
e. Ah ! Mercy on my soul ! What's that ? My old friend's 
ghost ! They say, none but wicked folks walk. I wish I were 
at the bottom of a coAlpit i La I how pale, and how long bis 
Tace is grown since his death ! He never was handsome j and 
death has yerj much improved him the wrong way— Pray, do 
BOt come near me I I wished you very well when you were a- 
live.^But I could never abide a dead man cheek by jowl, with 
me..— Ah! Ah! mercy on me! No nearer, pray! If it be only 
to take your leave of me, that you are come back, 1 could have 
excused you the ceremony with all my heart. -^Or if yoo-^mervy 
on us f— No nearer, pray — or if you have wrong'd any body, sa 
you always lov'd money a little, 1 give you the word of a fright- 
ed Christian, I will pray, as long as you please, for the deliver- 
ance and repose of your departed so»l, Wlj good, worthy, no- 
ble friend, dii, pray, diaappeur, as ever you would wish your old 

friend, Anselm, to come to his Senses again. 

MoUtrt*8 Blunderer, 
7. Who can behold such beau^ and be silent ! 
O ! 1 could t*ilk to thi'e forever ♦ 
Forever fix and gaxe on thrwedear eyes ; 
For cvfiTf jinnee ihey send darts through my soul J — Orphan, 
8. II 'W hkf a fawning publican he looks ! 

1 haU him for he i& a Chtitotian : 
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Bat more, for that in low gimplicitj 

He lends out money gratis, and bt'mgs down ^ 

The rate of usance witli ns here in Venice. . 

If I can catch him once upon the him 

I will feed fat that ancient ghidge I bear him. 

He hates anr sacred nation ; and 'fca rails, 

E^en there where the merchants most do congregsfc, 

On me, my bargains, and mj well won^thrift, 

Which he calls usury. Cursed be my tribe 

If I forgiye him.-— ^-'Merchant of Keniee, 

9. As, in a theatre, the eyes of men, 
After a well graced actor leaves the stage, 
Are idly bent on him who enters next, 
Thinking bis prattle to be tedious; 

Even so, or with much more contempt, m^^s eyes 

Bid scowl on Richard. Uo man eriM, God save him I 

No joyful tongue gave bt^ his welcome home : 

But dust was thrown upon bis sacred head ! 

Which, with such gentle sorrow, be shook off, ^ 

(His face still combating with tears and smiles. 

The badges of bis grief and patience ;) 

That had not God, for some strong purpose, eteel'd 

The hearts of men, they must perforce have melted ; 

And. barbarism itself have pitied him.— ^Htcliard //. 

10. Hear me, rash man, on thy allegiance hear me. 
Since thou has striven to make us break our vow, 
(Which not our natnre nor our place can bear) 

We banish thee forever from our sight 

And kingdom. If, when three days are expured. 

Thy hated trunk be found in our dominions, 

Thit moment is thy death. Away ! 

By Jupiter this shall not be rerok'd. ~Tra/itdy of Lear, 

11. Ye amaranths ! Ye roses, like the room ! 
Sweet myrtles, and ye golden orange groves I 
Joy giving, love inspiring, holy bower ! . 
Know, in thy fragrant bosoms thou receiv^st 

A miird'ier ! Oh, I shall stain thy liUes, 
And horror will usurp the seat of bliss ? 

, ■ > > Ha ! She sleeps «— 

Th<? day^s uncommon heat has overcome her. 
Then take, my longing eyes, your last fuli gaze — 
Ob, what a sight is here ! How dreadful fair ! 
Who would not think that being innocent ! 
Where shall I strike ? Who strikei her stiikes himselt'-^ 
My own life's blood will issue at her wonnd — 
But see, she smiles I Inerei^hall smile more- 
It strongly tempts me to a parting kiss — 
Ha, smile again ! She dreams of him she loves.— 
Curse on her charms I I'Ji stab her through them all. 

Young, 
Fiiris. 
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